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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, 


pervert, and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
ith ag berdet Summer residence, Dresden, 
“Mrs. ” Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


15§ East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 

a voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY ’ T. FL E C K, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York 
Address: Normal College, New York 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio yoy Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singin 
Carnegie Hall, Tacs & 
Mail address 


15 Washington Terrace, New 
GEORGE 





ew York, 


M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays 

Residence and address 
417 West ae Street, 


Singing 
Opera 
and Thursdays. 


New York. 





Mra. C. WHITNEY COC YMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
eopsand practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
ruments. Special advantages for 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ 
Address 49 West 2oth Street. New 


voices 


York 


TOM KARL. 


Concerts, Recitals and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Residence 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





Miss M: ARY I IDE ‘L L A BU RT, 


Author and sole exponent of 
NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG- 
RAPHY, MUSICAL COMPREHENSION 
(Theoretical and Historical) 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
and development for French figure 


staff of the 


method of ROUSSEAU-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE 
(1740-1897) 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING. 


Miss Burt has no authorized teachers or represent- 
atives in Greater New Yor 
All Charts, Maps, &c., Copyrighted 1899, by Miss 
Fidélia Burt. All rights reserved. 


Schoo! removed to 40 West 72d Street, New 
York: Mondays and Thursdays 
Persona! address: 

8 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, New York. 











E, H. LOCKHART Bass-Baritone, 
Studios: 121 Bast Twenty-third street, New York. 
Volces quickly placed and developed Special work 
iven for breath control rhe Art of singing taught 
yy method used in the old Italian schools Ora 
torio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD ; 
Studio 4: 3 East t4th Street, New York. 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


8io Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOW. ARD BR ICK W AY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio 


817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER HE 











NRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 


New York. 


Church, Madison Ave. and jist St., 


ARNOLD VOL P E, 
SOLO VIOLINIS1 AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction, 
Studio: 1208 Fifth Avenue, York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Piano. 





New 





~<a tion- 








Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
PIANO_INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
Pianist, Instruction, Concerts, Recitals, 


Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
Certified teacher Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 


zor West Sist Street, 





the study of | 


Certi 


Studio 
Mr. 


Studio: 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


MRS. HORTENSE 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


CHARLES I 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
MeTHoD. 


Teacher of th 
Carnegie Hal 


ficated 


1672 Broadway, 





HIBBARD-HOWARD 


VOICE AND PIANO 
New York City 





LEE TRACY, 


e LescneTizxy 
l, New York City. 
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PAUL 


WM. 
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GU 


M. THEODOR | 
Mme. TORPADIE 


New Studios 


Studio: 


Studio 


MAX BENDHEI) 


VOCAL INS 
West s6th Street, 


UL TIDDEN, 








PIANIST 
East isth Street, 


ll accept a hmited nu 


H. 


ENOR 





ORATORI( 


RIEC ER, 





rRUCTION. 
New York City. 





— 


New York 
amber of pupils. 


>) AND CONCERT 





18 East 22d Street, New York. 
STAV L. BECKER, 
‘ONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 





S1GcNnor F ILOTEO GRECO, 


THe Art or SINGING 


dio: 5: West gs5th S 


INSTRUCTORS 


PERRY AVERILL 


ORATORIO 
AND Voc 


ERA 


azo Central Park S« 


a ARMOUR GALLOW AY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 


as res 
Rooms 43 and 44 
318 West s7th Str 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 


Church, 
135 


M. HISSE M De MOSS, 


SOPRANO 
234 W est 14th Street, 


KATE STELL/ A BURR, 
VOCAL 
Coach to a artists 


CULTURE 


Highest artistic finish Opera, Oratorio, Song Re 
citals. Organist-Director Grace M Church. 
Studio: 76 New York. 


IRGE SWEET, 
OPERA, 
3eq West 


J. HARRY WHE ELE R, 

Voice Production and the Art 
Voices educated strictly wm the Italian 
Studio: 


8: Fifth Ave., 


cor 


SJORKSTEN np 


Carnegie Hall, 


East 16th Street 


West 82d Street, 


ORATORIO, 
gad Street, 


treet, New York 


BJORKSTEN, 
IN SINGING 
New York 


SARITONE, 
CONCERT 


AL INSTRUCTION 
suth. New York. 


umed 
ya GC & 
eet, New York 


Building, 


Concert and Oratorio 
New York 





New York City. 


ACCOMPANIST 
Correct inter retation 


CONCERT. 
New York. 


of Singing. 
chool 


ner 16th St., New York. 





Trans! 


S< 


Pian 


Ww 


The 


Studio: 
“Severn Trio. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


CARL C. M 


Teac 
Composition 


PHE 


Mrs. 


Ma. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin, Compositi 


Mas. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and 
131 West 56th 


OPERA 1 


Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; 
cultivated per contract; 


Ita 
East ad Street, 


MULLE 


145 


ator of 
Author of “Tables for I 
‘eacher of Piano, Harmony, 


1291 Lexin 


Miss" \ VIRGINL \ BALL LE, 


‘ id 
LES¢ HETIZRY 
Studio: 1202 Carn 
BERTA GR 
IN SCHOOL 


340 Ful 
Theory, Hs 


o Cl 
Bassett 


asses 


Puitic 


“Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.’ 


on, Ensemble 


Voice 


Street, New York. 


ENOR 
good voice 
lian method 

near nected Ave. 


R, 


larmonic Exercises 
Counterpoint and 
Ave., New York. 


gton 





MELHOD 
egie Hall, New Y 


THOMA- 


ork 


OSSE- 


FOR PIANO. 
ton Street, Brooklyr 
armony, Composition 


m per Term, $15 to $50 





L. P. MORRI 
VOCAL TE 


Chelsea, 222 West 23 


ACHER. 


LL, 


d Street, New York. 





Class 
Theory. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 


and private tuiti 


112 West rasth Street, 


Director. 
Piano, Hermeny, 
New York 


on 





Address: 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Church of the Divine Paternit 


76th St. and Eighth 


Ave., New York City. 











INSTRUCTION. 
ee8 Hast 6:0t Street, New York. 


from t 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 


e¢ beginning to the 
F. & 


Mme. LUIS 


VOICE CULTU 


A CAPPIANI, 


RE, SKILL OF 


SINGING. 


159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 





RICHARD T 


SERRANO VOC 
323 East 14th 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A 


Teachers of Charlotte M 


Graduate of Florenza « 
od. Special Teachers’ ( 
struction. Studio: 1219 


EDWARD STR¢ 


Oratorio a 


Dir 
Spe 


Mrs. M. PRICE, 
corner rasth Street. 


teachers. 


MRS. KATHERINE D 











erfection. 
I, Directors. 


highest 
H. CAR 


ARON 


CONSERVATORY OF 


Terms reasonable. 


PERCY, 





SAL 


Street, New 


BENIE DE SE 
DE SERRAN‘ 
aconda, Fannie F 


Aro yna’s celebrated meth 


TENOR 


yurse Diploma Vé 
Madison Ave., Ne 
ING, 
nd Concert 
179 West 88th S 
New 


ector, 2105 
cial daily class. 


OUBLEDAY, 


VOICE BUILDING 
AND CULTIVAT 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


INSTIT 


York. 


MUSIC, 

Seventh Ave., 
The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
Virgil Clavier used. 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and 2oth Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 
Miss | MARGARE’ GOE TZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruct 7. 
Address: 39 Gramercy Park, New York 
THE ARENS “Vo AL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera.) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for ne n-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address ast 1soth Street, New York 
“FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING 
Studi “f= ddress), gie Hal 
N y k N Seas oO 2» t May 
kK : M Seas I" ding M 
\ ist 1; Low A : S Wes inst 
H Aug. 10 to O 10 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Violin, Vian Vheor und Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM‘H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist-——Instruct 
Stud Steinway Ha 
Ne York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIS 
Instruction—Piar Organ, Hart 
W th THe Musicar Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( 
ewarh 
Secretary-Treasurer Ne York St A 
Residence-Stud 
954 8th Ave., corner s6th Stre ew York 
S. C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in \ | ng the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-B p and 
many other talented v sts 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha Ne York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development id ete Education of 
the Voice 118 Wes t . aath St reet, New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

SOPRANO | 
Concert Recital Musicals, Orator } 

Address in Fifth Avenue, New York F 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 

New Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., near 42d Street, 

New York | 

SAMUEL B. MOYLE, | 
SASSO CANTANTI | 

Oratoric Concert, Musicales, V e Culture— | 
Italian Meth« d Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, Ne Y 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 

179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacner, Director | 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher | 
of piano in this country | 
Heury T. Fleck, Directo f Music, | 
Normal College, Nev Y x City 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOIC E, 
VOICE CULTURI 

Musical Art Department Adelpt ( lege 
Residence-Stud Is? Van St B') 2 

Pupils prepared for Chur om 0 rio 

Iss Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Monday nd Thursday Aft Ons 
CORNELIA DYAS 
PIANISTI 
Concerts, Recitals, Lessons 
National Cathedral Sch Mt. S Alban, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ Monday to Friday 
Studio at Steinway’s, New York, Saturdays 
ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ITE, 


RRANO 


rancisca 


cal In 


w York 


treet 


York 


ION 





Voice trial, 
The Strathm 








| ‘ 
| ISIDORE 


Studio: 


Mr. AND Mrs. 
VOCAL 
Home Studio: 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


daily 
Broadway and sad 


THEO. J. 
INSTRUCTION, 
151 East 62d Street, 


ore, 


LUCKSTONE, 


40s Carnegie Hall, New 


TOEDT 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1to 2p. m 


Street. 
———. 


New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the cRIT” master, 
FRANCESCO L AMPERT 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Orator 
st i Street, New York, 
Direction of Remington Squire 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and | OF <~ ( empany 
Lamperti Me 1A te ig! 
Tuesdays and Fr ie New York. 
EMMA THURSBY 
SOPR — ’, 
Will receive ; er { pupils 
Residence-studio 34 Gramercy Park, New York 


n 1 Director 
STYLE, REPERI OI NISH 
\ \L CULTURE 
Lexington Ave r i $ USICAL CouRtER 
ARTHUR \¢ HIS, 
Concert Pia struct 
( I Jersey ( N. J. 
Care Musi ( c \ k 
MME, ADELE LEWING, 
Concert | er 
| {uthorized ethod 
opecia er rs 
\ddress ( S 7 
: e Y ork. 
EMILIO BEI 
Professor of S er 1 ¢ Voice. 
8 We y ork 
| MME, LOUISE FINKEI 
| $ 
Y ork 
Mr. EMII \G MONTI 
VOCAI 
e e York. 
Summer ( ¢ 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
PIANIS 
P slnaaae Instr Me 
studios: 1109 w York 
KATHARINE PELTON, 
lez S 
Sole Direction HENRY LFSOH) East 
CHARLO] \. BABCOCK 
Certificated Pup f Dr. W am Mason 
Pianoforte Instructior \ mpanying 
Studios: 810-14 Carnegie Ha Jew rk 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING ( n-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Teacher at N. Y. ( ege of Music, Brooklys 
Inst. of Arts and Science Studios B47 848 Car 
negie Hall, N. ¥ 383 D Stree oklya 
SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 
Me v M l nd 
VOICH out RI OPERA SCHOOL 
Stud 144 Ff \ N 
JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE, ORGAN, PIANO 
Organist- Director All Saints J 
Madison Avenue and Street, New York. 
Residence Studi West r29th Stree 
3rooklyn Stud The Pouch Gallery 
MARK M. FONAROFF 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
Alex. Lambert, H. | Krehbie 
129 East 82d Stree New York. 
STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
( 1 er-Director 
Recital-Music Talks. Arthur Stocker, b ® 
soprano, assistit Coaching a specia 
; Studi 33 W Street, New York 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATI( ONTRALTO 
Music Rooms: 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
JULIUS LORENZ, 
Director New York Arion Society 
te Address 
ss = Fhe ath St.. New York 
FLORENCE E. GALE 
PIANISTE 
Py s ctio eschetizky Method F 
Piano In cont, | e ey a F poo 
HUGO TROETSCHEL, 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangel! cal Church. 
nstruction: Pian Organ Phe ry , 
Organ Lessons given on large three manus 
Roosevelt Organ : 
Residence: 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N Y. 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO sOLoISsT. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales J 
Voice Production and Rigen 
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ROME, ITALY. ——> 
International Tnstitute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing ard Ear Training. 


Authorized representative Gapetes A teatmaae of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Cheve M 
Special Courses of Instruction to oor Instru- 
men talists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff nota- 
tion with perfect ease. Send for illustrated circular. 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New \ ork. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in aS ee 
Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings: 55 West tr treet, New York. 











Andor Pinter, 
PIANO AND 3 open METHODS. 





HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOME 
616 Twelfth Street, N. ~, Washington, D. Cc. 








THEORY. s 


Oral and eaikcinedieie Geideedinas. 
Lectures and Recitals. 


$1 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 
To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 

Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 

De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndanyi, 
a Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
nd many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 

Concert and Oratorio. 

Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-cighth St., New York 

















New York. 





| 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
24 Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, _ 
Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing. Circulars on application. 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


“The Musical Courier,” New York, 
Boston, Mass. 








Addresss 
or 138 Huntington Ave., 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 


Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a.Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Ter ple during the Season of 1900-1901. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, _ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 





Baritone. 











10 Joy Street, 
Besten. 
JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hal), Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Carl Pae 
CHILpRes’ 7 Counses, = . to re eee, per year 
at $180 A ad — 


162 end for how Pr Street, Boston. 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room go Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
21 ‘emont Street, Boston. 











PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 








MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence : : Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL! HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratoric, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mase. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excelience.""—N. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 
Permanent address : 623 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 


Faelten Pepaeaasts orte School, | STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 90: Steinert Hall, Boston. 


HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR 





FELIX Fox, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 








Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Maas. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing 


Italian School. 
Studio: 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION. 


50 and 5i, 
40 West th Street, New York. 








116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studios : 


JOSEP H PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TOR 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West Sith Street, New York 
Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 
Piano and Theory. 
Derurer, Organist of St. Francis 


Gastow M 
148 West 16th Street, New York. 


Xavier's Church, 


OYMNLA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 





'‘CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 


| Distributers for North and South America. 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
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TESTIMONIAL. 
BERLIN, 18th June, 1900 
I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire 
Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music 


26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAU. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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to content itself with condensed news by cable 
Our correspondence from Berlin, including letters 
dated December 8 and 15, published in our last 


issue, the report of Leopold Godowsky's tre 
mendous triumph in Berlin and the follow 
ng letter, dated December 24, were ali re 


ceived within the past ten days 


Godowsky in Berlin. 


The American Pianist Carries Germany’s Musical 
Centre by Storm. 
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début of the greatest of pianists 





that has so far come from the 
other side to Europe—Leopold 
Godowsky I cabled you the 


impression he created here, a 


though he was an absolut 


stranger, and 


appeared betor 


one ot the most critical as well 


as representative of audiences in 


an entirely unheralded fashion 
In the beautiful Beethoven Hall 
every seat was taken, and 

imong the listeners almost every 





profession d amateur pianist of Berlin could be found 

lo ite sensation such as Godowsky did before 
uch a parterre inists would in itself constitute a con 
vincing | the superior merits of this artist, but that 
he was so phenomenal a player I did not dream, even 
ter having read uch praise of him in various articles 
rom tl ually eloquent and authoritative pen of James 
Huneker Now, however, I do not hesitate to state that 
in my opinion Leopold Godowsky is the best pianist now 


ving and in many respects the greatest I ever heard 


Most assuredly no other artist now living possesses the 
‘dame most marvelous technic, a technic which in point of 
fines e bal P , 

Anesse anc ibtlety does not yield one iota to that ol De 
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Pachmann, and which, so far as brilliancy as well as ac 
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ume broadest 1, musical intellects I ever came across 
wach you y for De Pachmann And his t ric 
's only a in end, because it is always and most 
~oMacient ) de subservient to the musical purpose 
Pay never displayed in an ostentatious manner merely for 
. sake of making a show and creating a sensation 
ee ‘ Nis very technic, which is Rosenthal’s greatest 
+ - Hence G vsky is greater than either of these two 
their sy» ti ind he commands, besides this, the tonal 
ro the poetry and all the musical qualities which 
ee Paderewski’s pianism What astonished the 
waMOIsseurs vy he marvelous Godow 


indepedence of 
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sky's fingers, which allows him to play polyphonic n 


ricacies with a clearness as 


by different voices 





What a courage to start out in a strange ty like Ber 
lin with an ungrateful work like the Brahms Fi: ( 
certo, which seems to have been thought out more for a 
musical Cyclops than for a pianist! Esp illy the fir 
movement—and how did th little man tackle at n r 
ment? Even stolid Rebicek, the man whose continuou 
task of conducting accompaniments makes him oftes 
call us to his work which the n becomes a mere matte 
of routine with him, was caught w the enthusias that 
emanated from the player ind rarely ! eT did | hear 
the member i the Philharmonic Orchestt iccompany 
better and more attentively under Rebicek than they did 
on this occasion. If nevertheless a slip o horns o« 
curred at the close of the first movement the i dot 
not detract from the general merit of the pe rmanct 

As for the Cl p study rrange ! Godowsky 
seven of which he per med on tl occa 1 hey t 
the audience vho were fully et ! re ! 1 ecl 
nical d ultic nd the wonderiul ingenuity workn 
ship of these tudies upor udies by storn W I 
came to the combinatior the two G tudis botl 
melted into one, the enthusiasm of the teners knew 
bounds, and Godowsky, who had thus far, in his inimita 
but genuinely modcst way, refrained from granting a repe 
tition, had to yield to the insisting applause and play it over 





gain The transcription of the Weber Invitation a la 
Danse” is without doubt the most difficult work so far ex 
stir entire piano literature | i cont 
punt n the matter of thematic treatment one I 
cleverest and most ingemious contrivances of the sort \ 
moreover considerable music taste in the way refined 
harmonic devices is displayed, I, for my part, do not object 
to this novel treatment « i beloved old ibject it 
aroused, however the 1 Ssgivings o the music criti 
one of the largest da y papers « Berlir w hie ius ane 
out as the only dissenting vote, but also only in this on 


respect, to the unanimous chorus 


entire Berlin press greeted the fir ippearance « { 
nomenal a pianist and musician as Leopold Godowsky 

I canot refrain n entioning that er tl pertectly 
dazzling display of technical equipment la 
panied numbers, the poetry with which, especially the slow 


movement of the Tschaikowsky Concert " cad, capt 
vated me stil] more I} man has 1 t 1 vi dertu 
musical mind, unheard of fingers and tl ever brain | 
have come in contact with tor a long tims e has alsu 
what is worth more than all of these qualitic i soul 
Only an artist of the most intense musical nature could 
have sung this Satz in the way Godowsky did After tl 
I'schaikowsky Concerto, though Godowsky, who was ap 
parently nervous, seemed very tired, he had to yield to tl 
demands for encores hoosing first the Tarantelk m 
the fourth Saint-Saéns Concerto, which the rel tr 
companied without rehearsal in splen e, at t 
velous rate of spec n wil the piat per ne 
More encore owever, were demanded of him, at } 
to be granted before Gods kv w we t retire 
good lhet how eT the great ury waited 
for him in the artist " DD deke 7 ) 
offer the large | | PI 1 e g pay 
other expens« f the t Godowsky would cons 
to give a re n Be ! H p r that 
time his engagements in the | ed S arre 

rom making a longe tay Berlis 

Then Manager Wolff came to the rescue by sugg 
a cablegram to Loudon G. Charlton, Godowsky An 
ican manager, asking whetl the tourne tl Us 
States could not be postponed tor a fortnight Th ; 
was sent and yesterday consenting reply was re 
Hence we shall have a Godowsky pian recita B 
Hall on January 1 he nly Ly oF ‘ ‘ 
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succeeded with this in the case of the two G flat studies from 
op. 10 and op. 25. Most other pianists are glad if they can play 
either of those studies decently with both hands.e Godowsky per 
forms them perfectly simultaneously. 





A specially interesting pianistic event was the concert of Leopold 
Godowsky with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He enthused uis 
numerous hearers not only by means of his grandiose technical 
ability, but also through the beauty of his touch and delivery. Then 
the critic goes on admiring “the musical skillfulness” with which 
the Chopin study arrangements have been constructed and the 
raffinement with which the performer surmounts the greatest of 
technical difficulties.—Kreuz Zeitung. 


®©®Aa® 


The Boersen Courier, after confirming the “great, almost 
sensational success” of the début, says: 

Mr. Godowsky is not only a virtuoso of the first rank, but also 
a serious artist, replete with noble sentiment. This was shown 
above all in the fine musicianly delivery of the Brahms’ D minor 
Concerto, in which the artist placed his all conquering virtuoso 
technic solely in the service of the art work itself, which thus was 
brought to mental cognizance of the listener in clearest perfection. 
Then the critic praises as “especially pleasing the moderation of 
Godowsky’s playing, which never, even in the greatest dynamic 
climaxes waxes into desolate piano pounding.” Of the Weber 
transcription, he says that it is “the ne plus ultra of technical 
difficulty,” and that the performance in “infallible execution was 
astounding, nay, flabbergasting.” 

Albert Werkenthin, himself a pianist of note, in the 
V olksseitung grows very effusive over Godowsky, of whom 
he says that “at one single stroke he has become highly 
renowned in Berlin, and deservedly so, for he unites in his 
art all virtues and excellencies of the most virtuoso-like 
and at the same time most musicianly of all pianists. | 
am still full of enthusiasm over this concert, which I at- 
tended from beginning to end.” 





DECEMBER 24, 1990 

The near approach of the Christmas holidays could be 
plainly felt in the musical life of the German capital by 
the sudden, strong decrease in the number of concerts, 
even if it had not been heralded by the annual perform- 
ance of Bach's “Christmas” Oratorio on the part of the 
venerable Singakademie Chorus. Of this reproduction I 
heard just enough to satisfy me that Georg Schumann, 
the new director of the Singakademie, is successfully at- 
tempting to wake the old and once upon a time foremost 
choral organization of Berlin from its Rip Van Winkle 
state of lethargy, and I doubt not that in future concerts, 
with programs of the conductor’s own selection, he will 
bring this great chorus back to something like its former 
prominence, based no longer merely upon seniority and 
social privileges and distinctions, but upon real artistic 
merit. 


©A© 


The most important of the few concerts of the past days 
was the fifth symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, 
which, as is the annual custom, assumed the shape of a 
Beethoven commemoration. The program, of course, was 
made up exclusively from Beethoven, consisting of the 
“Namensfeier” and the “Leonore”, No. 3 overtures and 
the B flat Symphony, performed under Weingartner's 
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direction, as well as “by request,” and under Halir’s lead- 
ership the renowned septet. 

When sovereigns celebrate their birthday, then cannon 
shots and trumpet fanfares announce the opening of the 
festivities, which are later on followed by less noisy and 
more serene methods of commemorating. Thus was also 
the case on the day of the celebration of the birthday of 
the sovereign in the realm of tones, His Majesty Ludwig, 
the first and only one, Van Beethoven. If I abstract from 
the weakly piéce d’occasion, the overture to the ‘“Namens 
tagsfeier,” with its hollow noisiness, the ‘“Leonore” over- 
ture, with its trumpet fanfare, took care of the pompous 
side of the festive program. Unalloyed serenity, however, 
was promulgated through the remarkably smooth and yet 
very brilliant and spirited performance of the sunny and 
charmful B flat Symphony. The sensation of the evening, 
however, was (on revient toujours a ses premiers amours), 
the Septet. It had, indeed, a not over-favorable place 
among two works for orchestra ; moreover, the unanimity 
of pitch and mood of the performers left something to be 
desired; but after a short while the listeners became accus- 
tomed to the somewhat suppressed tone effect that came 
down from the vast podium, and in adequate manner the 
performers grew into and adapted themselves to their task. 
All in all it was a worthy celebration of Beethoven's birth- 
day anniversary. 

®G®A® 

Last Wednesday afternoon Bechstein Hall was filled 
with Americans, English, English speaking Germans and 
members of embassies. The attraction was a concert for 
the benefit of the “American Women and Students’ Club,” 
arranged by Mrs. Boise. It was a very successful under- 
taking financially, and the music found enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The program was as follows: 
EE AA Reale sbodidde cd dédbvedictenededasce 


. Beethoven 
SE ENE. on occusenscosssoveptetins eee eT 
Miss Sylvana. 


Three Paraphrases on Chopin Studies....... 
DOD Fi si cos cintesseccscccbscscccabecs. 


; Godowsky 
spiheteatbered Liszt 


ids nccscacuscdedecsecustyetee Hahn-Ferrari-Brockway 


eyeocte Tschaikowsky 
. Saint-Saéns 


Melodie 
TT iit eich cs upc ccnee seins ndbheseeuiaresees chedt 


NN on bin decd dedetnecedssescces Cornelius-Handel 


Mr. Kelly Cole 
Duet, Una Notte a Venezia...............- ay 
Miss Sylvana and Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole has a beautiful natural tenor voice, with which 
he afforded keen delight to the audience. Miss Sylvana ‘s 
a true artist, and, having heard her, I can quite understand 
how she scored such brilliant successes in Kiel and Co- 
logne, where she sang recently. Both these singers are 
pupils of George Fergusson. 

Everyone was eager to hear Godowsky, whose recent 
triumph at the Beethoven Hall made him the most prom- 
inent feature in the pianistic world of the German capital. 
As I stated before, no artist has achieved here so much by 
one single appearance. His musicianly ees, coupled 
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with his command of the keyboard, place him in a unique 
position. In this case, the greater the abilities of the 
critic, the more enthusiastic his appreciation. Godowsky 
is so modest and undemonstrative that the untutored are 
liable to underestimate his attainments. This was not the 
case on Wednesday afternoon, however, for the audience 
applauded until exhausted. 

Mr. Petschnikoff is a great favorite in Berlin, as js 
evinced by the attendance at his own concerts. Few artists 
can attract so many paying listeners, and he well deserves 
the favor of music patrons, for he is a conscientious artist 
and a born violinist. 

The program was not too long, and it was all edifying, 
so the audience went home with unimpaired musical] di- 
gestions. 
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At his own second concert at the Beethoven Hall Petsch- 
nikoff had called again upon his charming wife’s assistance 
and co-partnership as a special drawing card and attrac- 
tion. The artistic couple, with Otto Bake at the piano, 
performed in most harmonious and tonally as welj as 
musically matchless ensemble the C major Sonata (trio) 
for two violins and piano by Bach. Of course, the ap- 
plause was quite in accordance with the enthusiasm of the 
audience, and the usual encore had to be granted 

Petschnikoff’s solo selections consisted of Wieniawski’s 
D minor Concerto, the wonderful big C major unaccomn- 
panied Fugue by Bach and the afore-mentioned Tschai- 
kowsky melody and Havanaise by Saint-Saéns. Two 
more encores, among them the Bach G minor Fugue, 
were insisted upon by the audience before the artist was 
allowed to retire from the podium for good, at least for 
the night of the concert. 

®A® 


Another violinist, a very young lady by the name of 
Juanita Brockmann, ventured out upon the concert plat- 
form of the Beethoven Hall last Monday night. Her ap- 
pearance in public, although she is reported to have 
achieved success elsewhere, must be considered somewhat 
premature. She is not without talent, more of a me- 
chanical than a musical sort; but altogether, and although 
she is said to have graduated from the sacred precincts of 
the Royal High School with honors, her playing creates an 
impression of unripeness and amateurishness. This was 
especially the case in so taxing a work as Brahms’ Vio- 
lin Concerto, which should only be performed by mu- 
sically mature artists, while in the portions of the Vieux- 
temps A minor Concerto and bagatelles like the Joachim 
Nocturne, op. 12, and a Zarzycki Mazurka Miss Brock- 
mann was able to please her audience with slightly better 
claims to applause. 
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Only one more victim volunteered his scalp to the stalpels 
of the critics. His name is Edmond Monod, from which 
you may infer that he is a Frenchman. That he is a pian- 
ist will at once be apparent if I state that he is a pupil of 
V arette gue. and that he Ree a program embrac 
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ing works of the greatest variety from the pianistic litera- 
ture, starting, one might almost say of course, with the 
chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach and winding up 
with Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Fantasia, and such names as 
Rameau, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
(the now well-known Prtlude in C sharp minor), Edward 
Schuett (pizzicato waltz) and E. Monod (a very clever 
Scherzo) filling up the gap between Bach and Liszt. 

Mr. Monod, too, is reported to have gained success else- 
where before he appeared at Berlin, and in no less critical 
a town than Dresden, but either he must have been better 
disposed there than he was here, or the audience was, 
the report was exaggerated, 
Monod was neither 


or, as is also often the case, 
for certainly at Bechstein Hall Mr. 


very successful nor did he deserve a different fate. He is a 
fairly decent, but in no wise a remarkable pianist. 
©A® 
The Royal Opera House intendancy brought out an- 
other novelty just before the close of the year. It was 


Hans Pfitzner’s first music-drama, “Der Arme Heinrich” 
(Poor Henry), which, on the occasion of its first produc- 
tions at Mayence, where the young composer was then 
living, created such an extraordinary amount of comment, 
equalling something like a veritable tempest in a teapot. 
This was eight years ago, and it was then given out to 
the world at large that a second Richard Wagner had 
arisen who would continue and surpass the work done 
by the great reformer and creator of the music-drama. 
What a snare and delusion has this prophecy since turned 
out to be! Pfitzner’s op. 1, a Sonata for 'cello and piano, 
which I heard in Berlin not long ago, was the work which 
first called attention to this young composer, and it really 
is an op. 1 as full of promise as one could possibly wish 
for. However, these promises have remained unfulfilled, 
and what I heard afterward from the same fluent pen 
seemed to me but dreary, and in his last work, the opera 
“The Rose from the Garden of Love,” really unmusical, or 
anti-musical, meaningless, ill-sounding, cacophonous stuff. 
It is not quite so bad with his first music-drama, “Der 
although I cannot help designating this 
but it too evinces at least some talent 


Arme Heinrich,” 
also as sick music; 
of a creative order and much sense for harmonic and or- 
chestral colors. But those who hailed it as a masterpiece 
of the first rank and shouted at the top of their lungs, Hail 
to Richard Wagner II., are the cause of Pfitzner’s early 
musical decay, for they have turned his head, and from 
striving, sincere musician, such as he showed 
have made of him a poor 


an earnestly 
himself in this very opera, 
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suffering from that worst disease from which 
composer can suffer, viz., megalomania. 

What is worse, however, in “Der Arme Heinrich” than 
the music is the libretto. If the former is sick, the latter 
may surely be termed sickening, and this to a pathological 
point. The librettist, James Gruen, has tried to turn the 
old Suabian legend of Hartmann von der Aue, upon which 
the book is based, into something like a physico-psycho- 
logical study, but not only did he not succeed in making 
the subject more interesting, he also gave it a form which 
for lack of contents of action would alone suffice to bar 


wretch, 


it from being well fitted for the setting of a music drama. 
Gruen makes Heinrich appear, but only in words and de- 
scription, not, however, in actions, as a courageous Ger- 
man knight and minstrel, who, on account of his debauch- 
eries in early youth, is stricken down with a fatal illness. 
Left by all his friends, he lives in what Heine termed a 
at the castle of his fiefsman, the noble 
minded Dietrich, whose wife and daughter tend to the 
nursing of the sick man. Dietrich meanwhile has made 
the dangerous journey to a miracle performing monk- 
physician who practices at a monastery in the old Italian 
university town of Salerno. This professional gentleman 
pronounces, without having seen the patient and without 
further diagnosis than the one which could have been 
based upon Dietrich’s description of the case, that the 
only way Heinrich could get rid of his tertiary ailment, or 
whatever “bad” illness he was suffering from, was if a pure 
virgin would have her heart cut out of her bosom for his 
Agnes, the fourteen 


“mattress grave” 


salvation’s sake. To this sacrifice 
year old daughter of Dietrich, acquiesces, and after per- 
suading her parents that such is the right religious course 
to pursue, whereby her mother falls into a sort of trance, 
all four parties make the tiresome trip from the castle in 
Suabia to Salerno. 

In Hartmann von der Aue’s account of the affair, the 
maiden is a lass of sixteen, who is deeply enamored of the 
sick knight, and hence the sacrifice of her life for him 
seems psychologically comprehensible, although he also 
makes but little attempt at explaining why the knight, if 
chivalrous, wholesouled knight, should ac- 
cept the sacrifice. In Gruen’s libretto the fourteen year 
old child is exalted by religious mania, which makes the 
sacrifice seem all the more deplorable and incongruous 
In the third act, after some male chorus singing of the 
monks, the operation is to be performed before a large 
crucifix, and the girl is led to the dissecting table by the 
upon which dreadful scene the doors 
Deity, satis 


he be a true, 


monk-physician, 
close. But just then the miracle takes place 
fied with the intended sacrifice and the heroism displayed 
by the child, gives back to Heinrich his health and powers, 
he storms the doors and tears the virgin away from under 
which the monk has raised over her heart 
ready for action. In Hartmann von der Aue’s narration 
the restored knight does the right thing in marrying the 
sixteen year old maiden, who loves him, and “all’s well 
that ends well.” Not so in Gruen-Pfitzner’s “Der Arme 
Heinrich.” To marry a fourteen year old child is against 
the law in Germany, if perhaps not in Italy, and so the 
good knight knows nothing better to do than to devote 
his further life to the service of the Lord, while the 
Dietrich parent and little Agnes return to Germany alone 

Pfitzner’s music to this lamentable libretto is Wagner- 
In the sick room sufferings of Heinrich, 
“Tristan” third act note, 


the very knife 


ian to a degree 
in the first act, it sounds the 
while in the religious exaltations of the wife and child of 
Dietrich the ‘Parsifal’’ Outwardly this 
style and garb of Wagner’s expressions are copied or 
ann heel with no small amount of imitative powers, 


mood prevails 








a. 


especially in the way of orchestration and leitmotifish 


But this is all more or less 
a mere copy of a great orig 
was either miscom 


treatment of the themes 
merely of an outward nature, 
inal, the essence, the spirit of which 
prehended by the copyist or his own powers were too 
small, too insignificant to lead him into closer proximity 
to his prototype. To compare Pfitzner with Richard 
Strauss, as more than one Berlin critic did on this occa- 
sion, is blank heresy. He can be as ugly and cacophonous 
as Strauss, and a great deal more, as is shown in the con 
trapuntal exercise which serves for a prelude to the third 
can never approach 


“Tod und 


act of “Der Arme Heinrich,” but he 
even within hailing distance, the creator of 
Verklaerung 

The performance was an extraordinarily good one. Our 
third lately engaged conductor Walter had studied this 
work of his personal friend, and the first one he actually 
brought out in its first performance at the Royal Opera 


House, in most careful and loving, as well as genial, man 
ner. The orchestra was really superb throughout, and 
the feur or five principals concerned in the cast did their 
utmost to help the composer and themselves to a success 
Kraus was equally good as the sick and the health re 
stored Heinrich. Hoffmann'’s voice sounded somewhat 
tired in the part of Dietrich, but histrionically he was 
excellent. Miss Reinl, as Hilde, Dietrich’s wife, did 
justice to her more difficult than grateful role. Mrs 
Grad! looked and acted sympathetically in the part of 
the fourteen year old Agnes, but her voice could not as 
sume the necessary child-like quality, and indeed it might 
be hard to find an artist to represent this part in the style 
to make it both look and sound credible. Kumpfer gave 
the part of the physician with rare dignity, 
he was as sonorous as clear in delivery 


Che success of the premiére cannot be denied, although 


and vocally 


I doubt very much that it will prove a lasting one. At 
any rate, the double or triple recall which brought all 
parties concerned in the cast, including, of course, the 
composer, and later on also the conductor, before the cur- 
tain, seemed to me less convincing than artificial, and the 
fine performance had surely more to do with it than the 
actual value or the impressiveness of the opera itself 
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Heymann appeared at the Theater des 
Prevosti’s departure with much 


Miss Sophie 
Westens after Madame 
success in the part of Julia 
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s engaged for next summer's Bay 


Dr. Briesemeister 
reuth festival performances 
OAS 
Miss Helen Herbert, from New York, 
Magdeburg opera season 


writes t say 
that she is re-engaged for the 
of next year at a higher salary 
Oo A ® 

Emil Sauer, the eminent piano virtuoso, has been deco 
rated by the Grand Duke of Bade with the Knighthood 
Cross of the first class of the Zaehringer Lion “with oak 
leaf.” The latter signifies a special distinction O. F 


Henriette Weber. 


Miss Henriette Weber, the pianist, besides being busy 


with teaching and coaching, has recently appeared in a 


number of private musicals and before some prominent 
clubs. Miss Weber will play for the Progressive Educa 
tion Club, of Brooklyn, February 11 
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, . People. 


Dr. Bourscheidt is organizing a large chorus in Peoria, 


ih] 


Miss Julia Hillger is a prominent musician of Waxa- 








hachie, Tex. 

Mrs. Catherine Cordner-Heath, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has moved to New York city. 

Frank Hdlding, of Lewiston, Me., 
Charles M. Loeffler, of Boston. 

Miss Annie Cullen played a solo at the recent meeting 
of the Nashua (N. H.) School of Music. 

A piano recital was recently given by the pupils of Miss 
L. C. Hathaway, at her home in East Wareham, Mass 


is studying with 


A program was given by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Frede- 
rick Heizer at their studio, Sioux City, Ia., on the 5th 

Frederic Archer was engaged for a special organ re- 
cital at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., on the toth 

Miss Ruth Gully, the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Gully, of Meridian, Miss., possesses great musical 
talent 

A Bach-Beethoven-Browning recital was given recently 
in Atlanta, Ga,, by Mrs, Charles Read and Miss Pauline 
Romare 

The Haydn Quartet, of McKeesport, Pa., is composed 
of Charles Fischler, W. E. Creamer, Burton Kline and 
Charles E. Krape. 

Mrs. Gertrude Hunt Bigelow is about to inaugurate a 
series of recitals on the magnificent Pilgrim Church organ 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

A new orchestra has been organized in Oshkosh, Wis., 
known as Pfeiffer & Stein's. C. Pfeiffer is the manager 
of the organization. 

The first of Professor Skilton’s winter course of recitals 
took place on the 4th in his studio, 27 North Clinton ave 
nue, Trenton, N. J. 

The pupils of Mrs. Porteous, Miss Burtis, Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Christianson gave a recital in Conservatory Hal,, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 12. 

An interesting program was given on the 3d at the 
students’ recital at the home of W. L. Bumenschein, on 
West Fourth street, Dayton, Ohio 

W. F. Bentley, director of the Conservatory of Music in 
Galesburg, Ill., sang at both services in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Peoria, on the oth. 

Miss Alma Burglund, who goes to New York for a 
season of study, gave a farewell concert at the Unitarian 
Church, Oakland, Cal., on the roth. 

Arthur H. Turner gave his tenth organ recital in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., on the 7th. Mr 
Turner was assisted by Carl Schulz 

An interesting piano recital was given by the pupils of 
Miss Ada W. Volentine in the music hall of the Woman's 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., on the 4th. 

Miss Day engaged the Philharmonic String Quartet to 
give a public rehearsal at her studio, The Northampton, 
Cleveland. Ohio, on Saturday afternoon, January 12. 

The Allegheny (Pa.) Musical Association will not give 
another concert this year. W. A. Lafferty, who organized 
the association eleven years ago, will continue to drill the 
chorus. 

At the studio of Prof. W. H. Hoerrner, Binghamton, 
N. Y., there was given on the oth the second of a series 


of musical recitals. Among those present were John 
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Prindle Scott, of Oberlin College, and Alfred B. Dickson, 
of New York. Mrs. Emma Willard Ely was the accom- 
panist. 

On Monday evening, December 31, Silas R. Mills, of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., gave his song lecture 
recital on the German Lieder before the Pittsfield Musical 
Club. 

William Davol Sanders and Miss Cuthbert Buckner at- 
tracted a large number of society people to listen to a 
violin recital with a number of vocal selections, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently 

The pupils of Robert P 
at Holyoke, Mass., recently, assisted by Edward Kenney, 
violin; George Hicks, flute; J. W. Dawson, tenor, and the 
Brinkman Mandolin Club 

Mrs. Emily Davison gave a pupils’ recital on the 11th 
at Baldwin Hall, Louisville, Ky 
peared were Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle, Peter 
Schlicht, Douglass Webb, Miss Emily Davison, Temple 
Robinson and others 

A musicale was given in Albany, N. Y., on the 14th, by 
Scranton, Pa., recently, by the pupils of Prof. G. R 
Walkenshaw, assisted by Joshua John, Grace Williams and 
Ruth Jackson An orchestra of thirty-five pieces, com 
posed entirely of pupils, participated 

Prof. Willis Conant, of Scranton, will be the pianist at 
the third number of the Hemberger concerts in Barre, Pa 
The twenty-fifth recital of the Kimball School of Music 


Dawson gave a piano recital 


Among those who ap- 


was given by the students of the school on the 11th in the 
Kimball Music Hall, Waterbury, Conn 

Music being rehearsed by the Rutland (Vt.) Choral As 
sociation includes Gounod’s “Redemption,” a chorus from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “The Carnival Festival,” a chorus 
from the second act of “Faust,” Mendelssohn's “Hymn of 
Praise,” Lassen’s “Evening” and “Only Thou.” 

The pupils of Mrs. Friend, 1207 North Illinois street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who took part in a recent concert were 
Virginia Victor, Ethel Page, Florence Bennett, Clemen- 
tine Victor, Elizabeth Senour, Argyra Friend, Auberta 
Friend, Goldie Campbell, Glenna Ostegren, Mrs. L. Eh- 
rensperger and Eddie Ehrensperger 

The first of a series of recitals to be given by Miss Mari 
etta Altenbaugh in Tiffin, Ohio, took place on the 4th, 
the program being given by Miss Altenbaugh, G. Hergen 
rather, Edna Dildine, Marie Boehler, A. and F. Alten- 
baugh, Blanche Peck, Clara Young, Mae Grant, Nathalie 
Heisser, B. Peck, M. Grant and Frazer Turner 

\ musicale was given in Albany, N. Y., on the 4th, by 
the pupils of Miss Satie Adler. Following is a list of 
those who took part in the program: The Misses Fannie 
and Satie Cohn, Rose and Bella Stone, Rose Larner, Jen- 
nie Livingston, Anna Swartz, Hannah Cohn, Della Davis, 
Minnie and Bessie Landauer, F. Saunders, Bertha Baer 
and Mamie H. Swartz; Louis Litowitch, Masters Milton 
FE. and Sanford Baer and Benjamin Goldberg. 

A prospectus of the California Conservatory of Music 
has been issued in San Francisco. Otto Bendix and Na 
than Landsberger are the directors. The teaching staff 
consists of Otto Bendix, piano; Nathan S. Landsberger, 
violin; Alfred Kelleher, vocal; Mrs. Coleman, vocal; H. J 
Stewart, theory of music and harmony; Wallace A. Sabin, 
organ; H. J. Stewart, orchestra; A. Weiss, violoncello; 
Irma H. Landsberger, harp; Ellen Bendix, assistant 
piano, Otto Bendix and N. J. Landsberger, ensemble. 

The following guests were present at the Misses Glenn’s 
musical in Atlanta, Ga., last week: Mrs. Eustace Speer, 
Mrs. George Stewart, Mrs. Jarnigan, Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ner, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Elizabeth Congdon, Miss E. Mc 
Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, Rev. C. B. Wilmer, Mrs 
J. K. Ottley, Mrs. McCabe, Mrs. W. P. Pattillo, Mrs 
Van Valkenberg, Mrs. Barili, Miss Louise Barili, Mrs. 
M. S. White, Miss Cramer, Mrs. W. L. Peel, Mrs. Hill, 
Mrs. C. H. Richards, Miss M. Everett, Miss Rose Stein- 
hagan, Mr. and Mrs, Ehney, Sr.; Mrs. W. B. Lowe, Sr.; 





Mrs. W. B. Lowe, Jr.; Mrs. Sarah McDougald Sheridan, 
Mrs. Marvin Case, Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, Mrs. Marion 
Roberts, Miss Lucy Smith, Miss Stoffle, Mrs. Charles 
Conway, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Howell, Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Burbank, Mrs. Harry Young, Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Miss Theodore Morgan, Mrs. Frank Logan, Mrs. Linder- 
man, Mrs. Pollard, Miss Printup, Miss Bertha Hardwood 
and Mrs. Edward S. Gay. Those who took part in the 
program were Mrs. Will Patton, of Rome ; Miss Cramer, 
Miss McArthur and Rev. C. B. Wilmer 

Mme. M. Samuel gave a musical recital last week to 
her pupils in the parlors of her residence on Baronne 
street, New Orleans, La., and nearly one hundred friends 
and relatives of the pupils were present. In the recital 
Misses Bertha Drotte, Adele Uthoff, Kirsch, Skelly, De 
George and Dumas played, and Miss Wehrman and Mrs 
Raoul Vallon sang. The selections were principally from 
Sanson, Thome, Chopin and Wormser, while the songs 
were from such masters as Godard and Chaminade. Only 
a part of Madame Samuel's pupils took part in the recital, 


The others will be seen at a recital to be given in two 


weeks 

The following is the list of subscribers to the series of 
concerts by the Buffalo Trio Club this winter Hobart 
Weed, Mrs. Clarence N. Fenton, William C. Cornwell, 


John Laughlin, Philip S. Smith, E. C. Lufkin, Mrs. John 
Miller Horton, Miss Lucille H. Dunbar, W. H. Daniels, 
Adolph Rebadow, R. B. Adam, Jr., Dr. Ida C 
Miss Ada M. Kenyon, Mrs, H. H. Hewitt, Dr. Helene 
Kuhimann, Dr l 


sender, 


Lillian Craig Randall, Mrs. Jean § 
Marskey, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker, Mrs. A. J. Elias, 
Mrs. M. B. Patch, Mrs. John E. Wesley, Charles B. Lytle, 
C. H. Utley, Frank Kuhn, R. H. Thompson, Robert L 
Loud, Miss Amelia Stevenson, Peter Paul, Joseph B. The 
baud, Mrs. O. R. Redans, Mrs. Harriet A. Rice, Lewis G 
Northrup, Alfred Lyth, William Wippert, William Ehlers 
Philip Becker Goetz, John Nowak, Arthur Detmers, A, L 
McAdam, R. D. Young, C. M. Cook, Frederick A. Vogt, 
Dr. George F. Cott, Mrs. Mary E. Mixer, Miss Caroline 
M. Vedder, Miss Jennie R. Irish, Mrs. W. Farrell, H. Me- 
Clellan Wade, John Russ, Dr. W. W. Steele, George L 
Hanley, Edward T. Van Winkle (Hornellsville), W. W 
Clark, Judd Vishion, Ernest L. Frisbee, Mrs, Herbert P 
sissell, Theodore Bull, Walter T. Smith, the Misses Kean 
(La Salle), N. H (Ashley, Mrs Jan es B. Parke, John C 
Graves, F. S. Fosdick, Robert Denton, Major George H. 
Stowits, H. Tracy Balcom, Mrs. R. C. Hickock, G. E. 
Fuhrmann, Dr. Arthur de Collard, George Urban, Jr. 
John C. Cobb. 


Dannreuther Quartet Concert. 


To-morrow (Thursday) evening, the members of the 
Dannreuther String Quartet will give their second concert 
for this season in the Fine Arts Building, 215 West Filty- 
seventh street. Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, pianist, will as- 
sist in presenting the following program: 


Quartet No. 2, in D major (op. posth.) Borodin 

Epithalme, op. 20 (new) De Wailly 

Quartet, op. 65, in C major (new) Napravnik 

Quintet, op. 16, in E flat major Beethoven 
For piano, two violins, viola and 


(New version, by Ernst Naumann.) 


Ogden-Crane’s Pupils. 

Mme. Ogden Crane has fitted many pupils for church 
and concert singing and trained others to become teachers 
of the old Italian method. Among her teacher-pupils are: 
New York—Mrs, Delma Peckham, Miss Hattie Diamand, 
Mrs. Gertrude B. McCowan, Miss Georgia Burhans, Miss 
Lily Smith, Miss Hall, Miss Bardash, Miss Edith Gilbert, 
Miss Roseing, Miss Wood Nelson and E,. Waterbury. 
Pennsylvania—Miss Emily Jenkins New Jersey—Miss 
Anna Jones, Mrs. Lilian B. McAlpine. Connecticut— 
Mrs. J. C. Newkirk, Mrs. J. C. Iseman. Florida—Miss 
Ida Coggeshall. 








OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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HOMER MOOR BARITONE. —_ 
+ The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Beethoven Conservatory of Music, 


ST LOUIS, MO. 


One of the oldest and best known musical institutions in the United States. Established 1871. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms Reasonable. Send for Catalogue to 


THE BROTHERS EP. STEIN, Directors, one pee gy no, 


Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 








Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MME, 


ew LUADA WILLARD, 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park B’iv'd, ST. LOUIS, M0, 
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Concerts at the Michigan Conser- 


vatory of Music, 


l the Michigan Conservatory of Music, located at 
A Washington avenue and Park street, Detroit, large 
attended the faculty concerts and recitals 


Musi 


work accomplished at this 


audiences have 
this seasor To give the readers of Tue 
Cot RIER an idea ot the good 
institution it seems only necessary to republish reports 


from the Detroit daily papers: 


























The M gan Conservatory of Music is slowly but steadily revolu 
among concert-going people in the city When they 
need that an admission of ents would be charged for 
their f concerts, everybody predicted that they would play and 
sing to ¢ seats rhe seventh concert, given last evening in the 
Church of Our Father, was attended by an audience that pretty well 
filled the ground floor of the church, and that included several well 
known society people 
The disposition of Detroit audiences to get their money's worth 
and a little er is well known to a artists wi ippear here ind as 
a ger ng the encore fiend reigns supreme \gainst this the 
directors of the conse tory set the rule that no encores would be 
give t their concerts, and, what is more, they carry it out. Sev 
eral pe tent attempts to break it were made last night, particularly 
after Henri Ern ud played the Airs R es and Alberto Jonas 
the Liszt “Cat anella but these a sts, t ig ey were car re 
called half lozen times, contented themselves wit simply b ng 
their thanks 
The re severa easin and unique feature : t the fine p 
grat Pe 1 the mest notable wa e rendition of a mar rt 
m tior y A { Reiche f r f Henri Err for t r 
) i As given by Maur De Vrie albe 
Jonas, Henr rn and I I \ be t was an altogether delightfu 
effort at ‘ eceived with much et 
Both Mr. J 4 t M Ern gay rylendid nee t n 
eir It ers 1 is e Beet en ( rte 1 (i ic 
alw ‘ ered one of the most diff Be ver | 
n ! M \l Leggett-Abe c t ay i € as 
1 ayer t e and F. L. Abel s ained ‘ I 
€ quar D t Journa 
Ar € ¢ r r t en give easor 
e Michigan ¢ i c la g 
e ( f Our Father, before fa ble a 1 ‘ 
ever g ere ere for a ! r even [he conse r rule 
no ¢ lid prevel | nged applause f the 
elig 1 r r se of Henri | lema 
r r any for Albert Jonas after s rend n of 
Liszt ( t 1 
Mr. Jona i two ¢ pin numbers and the Liszt composition 
‘ r st in s repertor r v as he play 
t ever create e greate AS! I he n | ng 
Her I grow n favor at eve earance, and e be 
st e¢ juality f r « hic s endid wing 
r Russian Ait ’ nig I cs rig the 
r r Mr. Ern’s f r a < er {f note und song 
An den Mond < paniment n 
t 1 1 Was sung Maurice De Vrie lhe song is very 
eautif nd r h w not become acknevyed fr the fact that 
t y t form and thus beyond e reac f the cor 
er ge I rogram « r " Bee en's Quartet for piar 
‘ ayed \ to Jonas, Her Ern, Ma 
Leggett- Abe nd Fred. I Abe ntroducing Mrs. Abe i 1 i 
er f e fir ‘ I quartet as rendered with a fine en 
emble r ely allegro was g 1 exquisite feeling 
These f neerts of the Michig Conse are cor 
ng a fea e of Detr s musical life nd the director f at ims 
t nm are t r g lated 1 the enterprise d the apprecia 
€ sponse of e public Detroit Evening N ews 
Maurice De Vries sang charmingly at the concert of the Michigan 
Conservator 4 Music last Thursday night His song from 
L’ Africaine was recognized as being one of the most artistic 
performances eard n Detroit for a long time His per 
tect me l of ce production, the volume and quality of the veice 
tselt and the stage presence which De Vries possesses, combined to 
make ging of the aria memorable In the composition by 
\dolph Re ‘ n which he was accompanied by piano, v n and 
ce he w eard with great pleasure Naturally Mr. Ern was 
thoroughly far r with the score, and its interpretation as a whole 
was a delight yuut De Vries’ singing had quite as much to do with 
the applause wit ch the composition was received as did its own 
merits. H ctical experience of twent years gives hir a thor 
ugh kr edge f the finer rf as an art, and his 
n voI i ed thr cl knowledge is given to 
those who hear | Detroit Free Press 
The faculty of the Michigan Conservatory of Music gave it ist 
meert before the holidays at the Church of Our Father last night 
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\ large audience of music lovers gathered to hear it, and it was a L tt f R 
thoroughly enjoyable affair Miss Mary Dickinson played three pian ¢ eT rom ome. 
»s, notably the “Papillons op by Schumann, and Le« 
etizky’s Octave Study She also played accompaniments for Mr ROME, January |, 1901 
Abel's solos in excellent taste Mr. Abel appeared as a ‘cello so for urit 1 few day betore Christmas 
the first time in some months, and pleased the audience immense te d rs on grand opera to make room 
howing his customary broad, sure technic and strong, full tone He ‘ , , 
oO t company yu as though 
rendered P yer's Tarantelle,”” op. 33, and a cantilena of Goltet pere . | , 1g! 
mann. He showed his versatility by playing the piano accompar were ft siready itiated with comic 
ment t Mrs May Leggett-Abel’s violin § solo Wieniawski's pera During the grand opera season, which was fairly 
Legende and ‘Mazurka Mrs. Abel's playing was entirely sat uccessful. a the timer were giver the only novel 
fying Mr Inez Parmater sang ree ne nodern my ties being “Le Virgit a ies a4 “Vorsavie 
ind succeeded in greatly pleasing her audience Her selections, by 
Ries, Kjerulf and Mackenzie, were those in whicl he scored hes rhe first of these tw ‘ ay it opera is the best effort 
greatest successes in her tour with Ovide Musin. The audience wa the two, and that iying very little, as there is not a 
iefly made up of musicians, amateurs and music lovers, and ngle piece rea mu the whole score reminis 
owed its ritical spirit i uM 1 whict mu t } 
ed it crit i piri n the manner ! ‘ t ive cence being the order « the dav Phe publi which 
plause to the compositions selected by the artist Detroit Free 
~ nprised any en w very indulgent, and the 
pera was repeated several evenings Ot “Varsavia” the 
lhe recital given last night by Miss Helena Stone, assisted | + the | ' w a ; 
Henri Ern and Mary Dickinson. in the Michigan Conservator) ~— ess Said the etter Sain i her i »-called celebrity 
very successful affair Miss Stone proved again that she : Rave everal periormance Lucia’! A lew very 
harpist of the highest standard. Her playing combines grace and pretty high notes, especially wher ung a mezza voce 
rile strengtl her tone is full and resonant; her technic perfect . weet ce ar . — be ‘ ebrity, for a 
She was udly applauded and had to respond to an insistent en , : 
t ntelligib ntert ol t ( a me 
re Henri Ern created, as he always does, the t enthnsias ' . bs . prs . e an B MOTE 
by his sensuot and beautiful tone and his admirable technic Mis uninters ng per na 5 ! t be tour 
Dickinson asserted herself as a brilliant concert pianist, endowed The é y | e Amet xclain These 
with an extremely fine technic and an agreeable touc She w peopl er here never know what they want! and so 
eartily ipplauded I he audience was arge and =stas nable 
t1 One day u ‘ e ( tan wi be closed 
nd ding roon was at 1 premiun F< wing wa 
grat i) “Consolatior No. 6 (Liszt); (b) Serenat Na or the season, next y ir the ¢ 1 wil oon 
na See eck); « \m Springbrunnen is ecket M | up their poste ! 1 TY ‘ pening t T eason 
Stone Minuet Sentimenta (Eller (b Le Cygne Now what then 
(Saint-Saens) Mr Ern and Miss Stone 3. (a Imprompt 
. his y, the ¢ tar resa decided to give a cat 
F sharp (( pin); (b) Barcarolle in Gs major (Rubinstein); ({« 
Etude N (Chopin), Miss Dickinson impr nival season, and the posters appeared yesterday with re 
Schueck H 1 Stone —Detroit Journa pertory and name t \ w these | notice Bel 
ncioni for Fedora by G dan which she created at 
Fletcher Music Method. he Lirico in Milan two years ago; also the tenor Bonei 
| hye LYN ASHTCN FLETCHER has just returned who is the best me carattere tenor in Italy now. H 
from Canada, wh.re she went partly for a holiday inging of “Sonnambul Puritan Mignon” and oth 
ind partly for business. While in Toronto she had a ey mply wonderft Ihe « people say he recalls to 
meeting of teachers on the 3d at the Metropolitan School mind the old celebritic ke Rubir Donzelli, &« The 
of Music. Quite a number were there, coming from dit peras to be give eM he Fedora” (first time in 
Guelph, Galt, &« é with Mascagt Sonnambula Bar 
Miss Fletcher says ‘It is intensely gratifying to meet biere with Maria Barents " ung Spanish singer, and 
these teachers and to hear successful accounts of their her f the d ‘ In t meantime a very fane 
work So many of them tell me how delighted they are peretta compat with Sy i Marchett it the head. is 
with their work, and that the interest and success it brings oing a fine busine Staging enery are super 
to them has given them a new aim in life As to the ac ind the singers and hestra g | round 
counts we are having all the time of the children—I sup At the Naziona Lg peretta mpany enjoying 
pose some people would hardly believe them, not knowing — the ght of full hor than the charming and most 
how natur: nd interesting the method is by which the talented Juanita Many S] by i verve 
results are obtained. One teacher wrote to me of her She is worth seeing 
sister's little boy, who is not yet quite two years old, and \ few concert re | the near future The 
who, of course, has not studied the Fletcher method, but wo or three tl , P nsignificant 
who, she considered, had accomplished wonders already they are not wort ning Rome ndeed an un 
‘by playing with the materials.’ To quote from her letter sical tow! Enort 
‘He loves it better than anything, and each day comes and At the Scala. of Mila I ‘ [sott has created 
asks to see the notes and the little piano. He knows 1 sensation, not only e magnificent interpretation 
’ 
perfectly the whole, half and quarter notes, bass clef and but the music—that t powerful of all passion music 
treble clef, the leger lines and block bars. He knows what It seems the pul ’ bsolutely taken by storm. The 
a flat and a sharp do to a note As to ear training, he is ensation of the evening tenor Borgatt All the 
equal to a six year old. For he knows the D below the fitics are unanimous it ying that Germany surely never 
five lines in the treble; G below the second leger line in iw or heard su 17 tan! The Isotta and Brangaene 
the treble: D on the fourth line in the treble, and C on the both were superb, and, strange to say, both are pupils of 
ninth leger line absolutely by ear, and knows how to place St. Cecilia in Rome 
them on the staff.’ 
Miss Fletcher's normal class in New York opened on New a by Carl Venth, 
the 15th, after which she went to Chicago for a clas At the private meeting of the Manuscript Society held 
There has been a demand for a class of teachers in Mem mn the evening of the 15th in the Carnegie Chamber Musi 
: , ‘ ‘ , 
phis, Tenn., and Miss Fletcher may open a class there in Hall, three new comps ons by Carl Venth were played 
\pril They were entitled “Character Pieces ind were “Christ 
- — mas Adoratior (adagi Madame Pompadour” (men 
Henri G. Blaisdeli. uet) and “The Brownies” (scherzo They were all inter 
enri } slaisdell, Oo oncord, N was le con esting ind received et usiastic ipplause irom the a 
G. B lel f ¢ i, N. H tl tl | tl u 
ductor at the thirty-third annual musical convention in dience present The pieces were arranged for piano, two 
Littleton, N. H.. which began on Monday, January 14 iolins, viola and ‘cello, and those who assisted Mr. Venth 


continuing through the week, closing on Friday evening 


This is Mr. Blaisdell’s third year with this convention 


Philip Herford 


were Joseph Henius, Charles Moerenhout 


and Franz Listemanr 








all 
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KING CLARK 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or im classes. 
Special course for childrea. 


301-2 Carnegie Hali, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYEK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Semmer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 














GLENN HALL 


TENOR. ___...e 


MaxsceveS? HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Nermony, Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 





Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Voto B. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. (jerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address Mj, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 











Persona! interview daily, 1 to 3% 


Studie: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 Bast 33d Street. 
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w BROOKLYN. 


FORMIDABLE array of singers will appear 
to-night (Wednesday) at an operatic con- 


my \ cert in Association Hall, under the direction 

of the Brooklyn Institute. Miss Minnie 

Tracey, Theodore Van Yorx, Gwilym Miles and other 
artists will be heard in selections from Beethoven’s 


“Fidelio,” Massenet’s “Herodiade,” Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Gounod’s ‘Queen of Sheba,” Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” Verdi's “Aida,” Ponchielli’s “Ja Gioconda” and 
last but not least Gounod’s “Faust.” Doubtful about the 
artistic results from such a program, the popular and 
financial success promises to be overwhelming. 


©GAae® 


Thirteen years ago Hugo Troetschel, the Brooklyn 
organist and teacher, left his home in Weimar and came to 
this country. He settled in Brooklyn, and secured the 
position of organist at the German Evangelical Church on 
Schermerhorn street. One year after coming to this 
church Mr, Troetschel started to give free organ recitals 
every season, and for twelve years continued in this 
musical good work. 

Monday evening, January 14, Mr. Troetschel gave his 
1ooth recitai, and this double golden jubilee was made an 
occasion at which the modest and highly talented 
musician was fittingly honored. The church was crowded 
with music lovers, and during the evening the church 
committee presented Mr. Troetschel with a magnificent 
lyre made of American Beauty roses and laurel leaves tied 
with a huge rose-colored satin bow. He was also presented 
with a check for a generous amount. 

The musical program, one of unusual interest, was as 
follows: 
Toccata in F.. 
Angelus ..... 
GIO, GE, GE TUG Dic cdrccdeccesccveccvesccvsccesccceseovces 


Soprano solo, Elsa's Dream (Lohengrin) 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann. 





Organ Sonata, No. 3, in A mimor, op. 23.........6.-0000+ .-. Ritter 
Violin soli— 
BT sisvocde TOTTI TTT TITITITI ITIL Orit et J. S. Bach 
rattles De icc aviccsvbccdvcesavccscosecccossccesoessceces Schumann 


Henry Schradieck. 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhduser.................- 
Andante from Fifth Symphony.............cceeeseceeeeeeces Beethoven 
Arranged by A. W. Gottschalg. 
BN. id iincdhikcchvateetes ebbbieghbedeneetosccseeceses Schubert 
Soprano, violin, piano and organ. 
Miss Hoffmann, Mr. Schradieck and Mrs. Schradieck. 
Neustedt 


A ES. Wagner-Liszt 


GAGES cccccccccccesoccesdeccseresccccsveseccesoveccccccocesceses 
(Arranged by Wm. C, Cari.) 
Swedish Wedding March.............ccccceeveceeceeseeesss SO@derman 
Final from Sonata No. 1, Op. 48........sceeeeeeees Alexandre Guilmant 
Last Monday evening, January 21, the private pupils of 
Mr. Troetschel gave a concert at Wissner Hall. Details 
of this concert next week. 


©®A©o 


For the third time in two months Earl Gulick, the boy 
soprano, has sung at concerts in his native Brooklyn. In 
December the sweet voiced lad was heard at the concert by 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club, at the Academy of Music. At 
the Christmastide concert by the Brooklyn Institute Earl 
divided honors with Miss Ida Branth, the violinist. Last 
Tuesday evening, January 15, Earl gave a recital at the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, under the auspices 
of the Boys’ Mission Band, assisted by Harry Stewart 


Briggs at the piano. The program for the evening was as 


follows: 

Ee rn 6 pn ndecubdogdeees eobdredevotescdecseseses Bartlett 
Mr. Briggs 

Sn Ss dtcscnpsdevessasteecses ..Dudley Buck 
Earl Gulick 

EY Gscus ncda cou cndee sets nenedeweessvce .. Grieg 


in. | Aids achowidhiessdabeeaedesbuseelotecsedes ....- Neil 
i i <4. cun. os nee heaesnmreaneeand ea enetseiete dees Jensen 


Eh ccicdeeciestuisatesurss bdetenwekc cacsecvebrareras Lavallee 
Mr. Briggs. 
By request, a group of familiar songs which have made Earl Gulick 


famous 

EE EE CY Seed ait ncadnegthesecncdseesnee dns Moore 
I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls.............0..csccececees Balfe 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana............ .. Mascagni 

Earl Gulick. 
hha ccna ete tetidveddenettbiea ti aakstind cnt <6 xcs sve ete Sotiess Sauer 

Mr. Briggs. 
SE ee RP, A cutee cabin 60608300 cc csvesicaves Handel 


Earl Gulick. 

Of course Master Gulick was compelled to respond with 
encores, and by special request sang “The Holy City,” by 
Adams. The audience was large and enthusiastic. The 
recital was arranged by Miss Cecelia Jennings, a prominent 
member of the Clinton Avenue Congregationel Church. 

©®A® 

The University Gleee Club, of Brooklyn, gave its first 
concert, at the Pouch Mansion, Tuesday evening, January 
15. The choral numbers included compositions by Abt, 
Pache, Little and Gounod. 

®A® 

Last Wednesday evening advanced pupils of Henry 
Schradieck and Alexander Rihm gave a joint recital at 
Wissner Hall. It was impossible for the reviewer to at- 
tend, but from those who were there come flattering re- 
ports about the playing of the young musicians. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Sonata in D major for piano and violin, op. 12, No. 1...... Beethoven 
The Misses Louise Manning and Edith Roberts. 
Piano solo, Movement from D major Concerto (vivace)....... Haydn 


Miss Clara Osterland. 


Violin solo, Movement from A minor Concerto, No. 22........Viotti 
Thomas Ball Couper. 
Piano solo, Movement from D minor Concerto....... | 


Allegro. Cadenza by Hummel. 
Miss Martha Gissel. 
Piano solo, Valse de Concert, E major, op. 34, No. 1.. 
Miss Louise Manning. 
Mrs. Henry Schradieck played the piano accompaniment 
for Mr. Couper. 


Moszkowski 


©A® 


The Hoadley Musical Society gave a concert at the Ger- 
mania Club house last Thursday evening. 


©AaA® 


Friday evening, January 18, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave its January concert at the Academy of 
Music. Hugo Becker, the German ’cellist, who played with 
the orchestra in Manhattan the night before, was the solo- 
ist. Becker repeated his wonderful performance of the 
Haydn Concerto, reviewed on another page in this number 
of THe Musicat Courter. The orchestral numbers at the 
Brooklyn concert were the Mozart Symphony in G minor, 
“Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” and Liszt’s ‘“‘Les Pre- 
ludes.” Geriske gave an ideal reading of the symphony 
and his noble band never played better. With the Wagner 
and Liszt numbers, however, it was different. It was all 
very finished, even exquisitely performed, but the memory 
of Anton Seid! could not be effaced. 


O@A® 


Miss Henriette Weber, the talented pianist, accompanist 
and teacher, will play at the next meeting of the Progres- 
sive Education Club, to be held Monday, February 11, at 
the home of Mrs. Alfred F. Wise, 182 St. John’s place. 
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VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


WALKER, 


Violoacellist. 


Solo 'Cellist Women’s String 
Orchestra Society. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, etc. 
ADDRESS 


169 East 95th St., New York. 

















For Monday afternoons, January 21 and 28, Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett arranged the subjoined programs for his 
lecture-recitals at Adelphi College: 


January 21—Subject: “Characteristic and Romantic.” 





RD BE GB ie cewc cvs cevccccctsersesscccccocescocccéents Beethoven 
PB Ce esi dhdeacenccevcades -+eeee++MacDowell 
From Uncle Remus.................++- ..- MacDowell 
PER. vecckaveeceenessneseptavececs es MacDowel] 
Knight of the Hobby Horse............ éoceccceqcep ess sen 
Child Falling Asleep........ Sigteute 5 dlstesne oo ~eeetne Schumana 
BORGER. ccdiviecdece Bivebie be stiebipe ..-. Schumangy 
pe ee eee “- a ion -Schumann 
Bird as a Prophet..... sVeniuceses causa .. Schumann 


Spinning Song, from The Flying Dutchman Wagner- Lisat 
Rhapsodie Hongroise.................++. WALES oovtdwiia .»» Ligat 
January 28—Subject: “Concert and Bravoura.” 

The Ruins of Athens.................. - Beethoven-Ligat 


TE le “GI occ cccdwodccceccodsees Dupont 
Scherzo, D flat (often called B flat)... Bacue pevooal Chopin 
RE 6 de Chulc MOS TOUEE WS cer vad beg ee ee de occddehavds cueeesewed Rubinstein 


Wet, BOR Ph ios cece divincéciveoses , .. +++. Gounod-Lisgt 


The recital by Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, will be given at 
Association Hall Wednesday evening, January 30. Leopold 
Winkler will assist and these artists together will present 
this program: 

Sonate, A major, OP. 47..+00.seceeeecerecneenereesnereeerenes Beethoven 
(Dedicated to Kreutzer.) 
Messrs. Kreisler and Winkler 
Concerto No. 2, F sharp minor.. 


ane e .... Vieuxtemps 
Fritz Kreisler. 


Rak Gorm: Wasner Gt GAG eso vscccvssccvccecses .... Schubert-Liszt 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 7...........+++- cccce chat 
Leopold Winkler 

RIED Cand dcancocccdtovensueceserstoeces . +.» Mozart 

ES CT Ca ee ee PE Se Nardini 

IER anc ciddnddcie voiwtoneudespsnsoepessodeses - +» Corelli 


Serenade Espagnole.............+-ssseessseeees ...-Chaminade-Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler 

Non Piu Mesta.... onmbeneienwenéaiee Paganini-Kreisler 

Fritz Kreisler 

Tuesday evening, February 12, is the date of the mid- 
winter concert by the Brooklyn Apollo Club 


Winkler Plays with the Brooklyn Arion. 


HE Arion Singing Society, of Brooklyn, gave a delight- 
ful concert at its clubhouse in Brooklyn last Sunday 
evening. Leopold Winkler, the pianist, appeared as soloist, 
and there were also tenor solos by Williams Bartels and 
Joseph Hensel, members of the society. Arthur Claassen 
conducted the choral numbers, and played the piano accom- 
paniments. The Arion Society and the Ladies’ Chorus of 
the society sang folksongs of different nationalities 
Winkler was received with enthusiasm, and played with 
his customary skill and -finish the Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
After this stirring solo he added an encore, 
a group, including an 


sody, by Liszt. 
and later in the evening played 
etude by Chopin, a minuet by himself and Joseffy’s 
“Spring,” revealing in each a quality to arouse admiration 
and applause. 

The singing of the male chorus was beautiful, and in par- 
ticular, “In linem Kithlen Grunde,” by Gluck, and the fa- 
miliar ‘“Haidenréslein,” by Werner, showed the perfect 
training for which the society is The Ladies 
Chorus, on the other hand, did not sing as well as usual. 
An interesting feature of the concert came at the close, 
when the two choruses and a solo quartet sang Foster's 
arrangement of “The Suwanee River” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” 


noted. 








Gregory’s Recital Tour. 

Heathe Gregory, the young basso, whose recital at the 
Waldorf-Astoria was reported in last week’s MUSICAL 
Courter, has been engaged for a recital to include the 
City of Mexico. The young singer also appeared last 
week at Miss Leary’s “At Home,” and at other musicales 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
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At the last monthly recital given by the junior pupils 
of Miss Fennella G. Crowell, at her studio, 411 Connecticut 
street, a pleasing program of piano numbers was given by 
Maude and Ruby Smith, Mattie Bolt, Stella Bricka, Laura 
Du Pray, Harriet Baker, Edith Burber, Emma Davis, Sara 
Pratt, Lottie Templeton, Alice Sully, Ruth Beeman, Anna 
Frank, Wilhelmina Robinson, Matthew Jones, William 
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Schwarz and Miss Crowell 
®O®Aaeée 
\ large audience of musical and society people assembled 
at the Twentieth Century Club Wednesday evening to listen 
to the first subscription concert given by the Buffalo Trio 
Club, composed of Mr. Zielinski, pianist; George Goold, 











violinist, and T. Amesbury Goold, ‘cellist. This combina 





Fen a ait ~ - eP ne. Sy we } tion, always noted for its unhackneyed selections, gave 
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home,” in their beautiful new studio in the Palace Arcade, 


SBATAVI ay) ni IG \LOCKPORT/ Us) \\' a et last Thursday evening. A short program of vocal selections 
Oe TA was given by students 





several brilliant trios by Slavonic composers. Robert Bur 






ton, tenor, assisted. He was in splendid voice and gave his 






selections in his usual artistic manner 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dunman gave their second “at 
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i s PY part with credit to themselves and their instructor were @Aaoe 
LZ OL * Miss Emma Abrams, Miss Cordes, Mrs. Fredericks, Miss The fourth monthly musical of the Ionian Club was 
M. Heiser, Miss Haupt, Miss Ethel Wegefarth and Day- given at the studio of Mrs. Gould, Ashland avenue, Friday 
ton Wegefarth. evening. Piano, vocal, violin and ‘cello selections were 
©A® given by Mrs. Sackett, Mrs. Knighton, Miss Hameister, 





428 ASHLAND AVENUE , . ’ 
BUFFALO, January 16, 1901. Sunday evening, January 6, the fourth and best concert Miss Davidson, Miss Parkinson, Miss Smith, Miss 


F . 1. a . iss Archer. Miss Cx “kk M 
UFFALO people, in common with the rest of of the series under Mr. Hartfuer’s direction was given at Moseley, Miss Archer, Miss McCormick, Miss Leslie, Mrs 
the world, have been too much interested in the beautiful new Teck Theatre. The most pleasing num- Browning, Mr. Ball, Mr. Koon and Mr. Knight 
family reunions and balls to give or listen to bers of the following program were the “Mignon” Over- Neti M. Gouin 
many musicals during the gay holiday season, ture, where the strings did some very nice work; the = 
but December 28 Charles McCreary, the well- “Lohengrin Fantaisie,” in which Mr. Fricke’s ‘cello solo L 
y onora Jackson at Augusta, Ga. 
known baritone of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian was given with a most beautiful tone quality and artistic cono a 4 , 


































Church, gave a most delightful song recital at his home, interpretation, and the Bach Fantaisie, new to Buffalo: EONORA JACKSON continues to met with eminent 
East Aurora. A fine program of songs by Schubert, Schu- March, The Girl in the Barracks Mann success in the South. Her latest conquest was 
mann, Gatty, Mattei, Wilson, White, Handel, Allitsen, Aly- io a. Mignon : — Augusta, where she and her company appeared under the 
~. . ~ , Song : : . ; Jenza y a os 
j é : cotc - é 5, We a "e e Verdery N Club: 
ward, and old English, Scotch and Welsh ballads, was theninaed ha Sper obligato by W. S. Waith.) auspices of the Verdery Music Clu 
given in an artistic manner, showing to advantage Mr Mr. Reister. "Cello. Mr. Freicke No musical event of the season has been so distinct a success 
McCreary’s powerful, well trained voice. New Vienna Waltz... Strauss 8 the concert given last evening by Miss Leonora Jackson, Miss 
“ . > . > : , a aa Selde Pratt. Walker's Hall as li filled ith « 
Mrs. Henry Dunman acted as accompanist, and the Fantaisie, Lohengrin. Wagner Elburus and Selden Pre py cxtta dks. gn Anetra : 
1 . r ~ Chatterbox — : ; sees Bendix very cultured audience, and the frequent appause attested their ap 
Buffalo Chamber Music Club gave several pleasing trios Sense preciation of this spendid performance 
and ‘cello and violin solos. EI a a OY : Flegier Miss Jackson charmed her audience. Her playing is poctic to 
©®AaA® The Song My aah a Siagies. , Hawley the extreme; her tone of entrancing sweetness. Each phase of her 
ae A ae Mr. Riester rendition exposed new beauties, and her playing last evening fully 
Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes, contralto, and Raymond O Fantaisie, Nachruf an Carl Maria von Weber Rach sustained her reputation as one of the most celebrated violinists in 
Riester, baritone, have resigned from the choir of Temple (First time in Buffalo.) the world. 
Beth Zion Mrs. Holmes will be succeeded by Mrs. Laura Lion’s Chase R ee eo 7a Kolling She was encored again and again, and received a profusion of ex 
D. Minehan, and William Sheehan will fill the vacancy ay Saate : - : ajce ‘iuisite flowers 
«A , J : é Pe: Raymond Riester, baritone, was the soloist His voice The singing of Miss Josephine Elburna was indeed exquisite, and 
created by Mr. Riester’s withdrawal. is mellow and sweet and his readings always musical. won the admiration and wonder of the entire audience. Her voice 
©®A® ©®A® is a rich lyric soprano of wonderful range, power and sweetness and 
e " : her singing last evening was an unqualified triumph 
One of the enjoyable students’ concerts of the season A large audience assembled at Catholic Institute Hall It is seldom that Augustans have the privilege of hearing such 
was given recently by the advanced pupils of Miss Mathilda Wednesday evening last to listen to the second of Mr. celebrated artists, and the musical public are indebted to the Ver 
dery Music Club for a most charming musical treat Augusta (Ga.) 


Raab at her studio in Mariner street. The program was Sheehan's song recitals. A varied program of classic and 
admirably arranged and each rumber was most satisfac- modern vocal numbers by Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
torily presented. Among the especially pleasing features Wagner, Haydn, Buck, MacDowell, Shelley, Tschaikowsky 
were Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” which was played by Bullard, Mattei and Adams thoroughly illustrated Mr 
Miss Bessie Stern; Gabriel Marie’s “Serenade Badine,” by Sheehan's method and showed his wide range of voice The Bendix String Quartet, of New York, announces a 
Miss Jeanette Stern; the second and third movements The gems of the evening were the recitative and aria, series of three subscription concerts to be given at the 
from Mozart’s Sonata in D major, by Miss Anna Pearl “Rolling in Foaming Billows,” from “The Creation,” and Waldorf-Astoria on Monday evenings of January 28, 
Smith and Miss Raab, and Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” “The Asra,” by Rubinstein. Joseph A. Ball, violinist, as Moment 1 and March 18. The Quartet will have the 
Sonata, by Miss } Jum Bissell. The other pupils who took sisted, giving _several ‘selections with be aut iful _tone, fine assistance of Ludovic Breitner, pianist, at the first concert 


Chronicle, January 15 


Breitner to Play with the Bendix Quartet. 
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New York Woman’s Philharmonic Society Concert. 
ME. CAROLINE CLARK BARTLETT, th 


eminent soprano, contributed some ar- 
tistic numbers at the “Musical Reunion 
and Reception” of the New York Wom 
an's Philharmonic Society, held in a spacious Carnegie 
Hall studio on the evening of January 16. The soloist’s 
magnificent voice, artistic accomplishments and magnetic 
Madame 





personality aroused the utmost enthusiasm. 
Bartlett received many recalls, and twice was compelled 
to respond to double encores. Her admirable interpreta- 
tion of the Browning poems, set to music by Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers, appealed to the literary as well as to the 
musical element present, These songs, including “Good 
to Forgive,” “Ah! Love But a Day,” “Apparitions,” 
“Years at the Spring,” “My Star,” “Appearances,” “A 
Woman's Last Word” and “Love.” She contributed also 
“Im Mai,” Franz; °Es Hat Die Warme Frihlingsnacht,” 
Otto Dresel, and Schumann's beautiful “Frihlingsnacht,” 
all of which made a favorable and lasting impression. 
The other performers were Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
pianist; Adele Lewing, pianist and composer, and Edwin 
Star Belknap, reader. With the exception of an exag- 
gerated and somewhat crude attempt at “musical symbol- 
ism,’ essayed by Mr. Loomis and Mr. Belknap, the entire 
list of selections proved to be very acceptable. Among 
those who attended the event were Madame Von Klenner, 
Mrs. Josph F, Knapp, Mrs. Lowell T. Field (president) 
and Mrs. B. J. Ramsdell (treasurer) 

The Chromatic Club, of Troy, N. Y., will give a public 
concert on February 7. 

Handel's “Messiah” was given by the Musical Club of 
New Albany, Ind., on January 18 

lhe New York Woman's Press Club will meet in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 26. 

This month the Indianapolis (Ind.) Matinee Musicale’s 
subjects include “Russian Musicians of To-day.” 

On January 31 the Nashua (N. H.) Oratorio Society 
will hold its first concert, an orchestra assisting. 

The Buffalo Trio Club is holding a series of chamber 
music concerts ‘a the Twentieth Century Club Hall. 

The Camden (N. J.) Symphony Society is making 
praiseworthy efforts to advance local artistic interests 

The Rubinstein Club, of Attleboro, Mass., will hold its 
first concert of the season on the last evening in January 

Che Toledo (Ohio) Musie Study Club is making com- 
mendable progress, orchestral music receiving special at- 
tention, 

Che Syracuse (N. Y.) Musical Festival Association has 
organized a chorus to take part in the April festival in 
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I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 
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NEW YORK. 


that city, and Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Golden Legend’ is 
being rehearsed for the event. 

Charles Kingsley’s “Ode to the Northeast Wind,” music 
by Alice Mary Smith, is being reheased by the West Side 
Choir Club, of Cleveland, Ohio 

Prof, Herbert Griggs has resigned the directorship of the 
Apollo Club, of Denver, Col., and H. R. Baker has been 
appointed his successor 

“Music in Russia and Poland” was the subject of an able 
lecture delivered by Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross on Janu- 
ary 12 before the Dial Club, of Fairfield, Me 

Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” will be sung by the 
Arion Club, of Milwaukee, on February 14, Miss Pace and 
George Hamlin being among the soloists engaged 

The Actors’ Alliance will meet in New York on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 24, when attractive musical fea- 
tures will be in charge of Mme. Evans Von Klenner. 

The Musical Art Society, of Louisville, Ky., has been 
taking an extensive survey of the development of opera, 
the periods from 1565 to 1802 receiving special attention. 

Frederick R. Burton, of Yonkers, N..Y., will lecture be 
fore the New York Woman's Philharmonic Society in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of February 2. 

The fourth annual concert given by the New York Uni 
versity’s musical organizations will take place in Trinity 
Parish House, New Rochelle, N. Y., under influential pat 
ronage on the evening of January 21 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has appointed Mrs. John W. Thomas, president, to read 
a paper before the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
at the biennial convention to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May, 

Madame Carrefio has been engaged by the Wednesday 
Morning Musical, of Nashville, Tenn., for a concert on 
February 6. At the second February meeting of this or- 
ganization Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” will be sung 
by a chorus of fifty voices. 

Miss Uhl, pianist, who recently visited Detroit for the 
purpose of taking a course of lessons with her instructor, 
J. H. Hahn, made a very favorable impression upon the 
occasion of her appearance this season before the St. Ce 
celia Society, of Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Agnes B. Stewart sends the ensuing account of an 
organization of which she is president: 

“The ‘Wednesday Musical Club,’ of Cafion City, Col., 
began its career in November, 1894, as the Composers’ Club, 
which was founded by Miss Helen E. Briggs, its first presi 

dent. In 1894 the name was changed to ‘Wednesday Mu 
sical Club,’ and the present constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The object of the club is to advance the interest 
and promote the culture of musical art in Cafion City.” 


From London. 


Miss Marie Withrow, Professor of Singing. 


UCH has been said in these pages about the 
value of awakened mentality in the lyric 





world. Much has also been said in regard 
to the absence of this powerful element in 
the majority of singers, and the almost criminal neglect of 
its development by the generality of vocal teachers 

There are several good teachers of tone emission,. not a 
few who are admirable coaches in operatic and concert rep- 
ertories. Between the two departments lies a gulf un- 
touched by few 

In this gulf lie imagination, fancy emotion (its kindling 
and its repression), character conception, sentiment culture, 
facial and physical portrayal, and other things. In it lie 
also the broader, deeper lines of general mental nourish- 
ment, to be had from a knowledge of history, ancient and 
modern, of philosophy, of musicians’ lives and works, and 
thoughts, and of mariners, customs, religions and thoughts 
of the peoples of the earth 

These things are not only “broadening” and “enriching” 


n a general way as some patronizingly assume, they are 
essential parts of the education of those whose double art 
it should be to impersonate character through the medium 
of the voice, and to portray personality through the medium 
of the body 

In acquiring these things, and before exercising ‘them, 
mentality must not only be brought into play, but must be 
are fingers and throats. To be 


trained and disciplined as 
a successful lyric impersonator in either concert or opera 
this mentality culture should precede the more technical 
one—not “ought to,” but “should” precede it as logically 
as tilling the corn field precedes the sowing of the grain 

How far and how shamefully this law is inverted or per 
verted may be seen in the sterility bemoaned by all nations 
to-day This lamentable barrenness happening at a time 
when the amount of grain cast and the space of ground 
covered are both more enormous than ever before, points to 
defective sowing as the cause. The defect consists in sow 
ing upon untilled ground 

Singing teaching is too often but a superficial pouring 
in process, as of coffee into a mill, sand into bottomless 
space, or phrases into the beak of a parrot. The pupil 
gives out but a dull repetition, or at best a dead reflection 
For there can be no life without creation, and there can 


be no creation through pure imitation. And imitation of one 


kind or another is the bulk of the work done by so-called 
artists of to-day everywhere 

The causes leading to these stultifying proceedings by the 
majority of “professors” are obvious. We are not dealing 
here with the causes which produce bad teachers, we are 
certifying to one of the chief sources of dull, ineffective, 
unsuccessful singers 


OA ® 


Miss Marie Withrow, of London, is one of the rare 
exceptions to the “majority of professors’ who work 
havoc in this way. Although a successful teacher, both of 
repertory and tone emission, the chief and the most re- 
warding part of her work is teaching singers to think 
She boldly asserts that much of the universal reproach of 
singers as being the brainless portion of the musical pro- 
fession is due, in a much greater degree, to the manner 'n 
which they have been prepared for public work than to 
their own innate stupidity She maintains that mentality 
ten 


might be awakened in the proportion of seven out o 
of them, and adds earnestly that it is a great doubt in her 
mind whether the other three should be permitted to enter 
the field at all 

She says practically (speaking from experience), “Give 
me the developing of the musical mentality and I care 
She goes further, indeed, in 
a 


not who teaches repertory.” 
suggesting that if properly developed toward music 
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pupil could by herself make a better venture in lyric per 
sonation than is made every day by hundreds who have 
been trained mechanically many years in thee technics and 
pyrotechnics of the art. 

The source of these almost unique but wholly orthodox 
views by Miss Withrow lies in the fact of her being that 
rara avis in the musical professorat—“a trained educator.’ 

She is an American of Italian descent, born in our coun 
try, taught in our schools and in our training schools, and 
passing a couple of years of early youth in the actual prac 
teaching under the American training system 


tise O 
Hence the precious theories, and not only the theories, 
hut the actual practice in the imparting of knowledge, and 
in the logic of mind development 

[his experience was later applied to musical instruction 
under the best masters, and finish was put to the course 
under the late Heinrich Porges (a son of Liszt), and a 
thorough exponent of the old and “real” Lamperti 
method 

She teaches repertory in French, Italian and German 
for concert and for opera and tone production, but none 
of it is done blindly or by “vain repetition.” 

She holds diction of first importance in the technical 
department, having the English phonetic chart beside her, 
and is about introducing the Yersin one on French. She 
cultivates the memory, obliging all work to be sung with 


out the printed page, and she dwells much upon the value 
i “mime” or silent acting. In fact, she is about to asso- 
ciate with her in her work an eminent French teacher of 
the latter branch 

By all this will be seen that Miss Withrow is young, 
progressive, educational, in the vanguard of the best sort 
of musical trainers. It is with great pleasure that THE 
Musica, Courter recommends this teacher to Americans 
abroad. or to other teachers who find themselves drying 
up and lagging behind in the profession, or young teach 
ers who have missed the advantages she has had and wish 
to supplement the loss 

Her studio 1s in the centre of London, at the corner of 
Oxford Circus, Regent street and New Bond street, 84 
New Bond street, a large, light, airy studio, having in it 
a well tuned piano and a teacher the very exponent of har 
mony 

(To be continued. ) 


Winderstein and Alvin Kranich. 


URING the tour of the Winderstein String Philhar 
monic Orchestra in this country among the com 
positions to be performed are several by Alvin Kranich, of 
Leipsi« The name of one is “Marchen” (Fairy Story) 
and The Waltz of the Serenade, 
lor string orchestra The first composition to be played 
will be at the Winderstein concert on March 3, in New 
York « ty 


n F, is another, both 


Successful Galloway Pupils. 


There is not a busier vocal studio in New York than 
that of J. Armour Galloway, and the many advanced pupils 
that are singing in concert and oratorio, as well as hold- 
ing prominent New York church positions, attest the abil 
ity of Mr. Galloway as a teacher. Among the advanced 
pupils who have been filling recent concert engagements 
may be mentioned Miss Edith De Muth, soprano, who 
sang with the Kronold String Quartet at Somerville, 
27: also at a recital at Richmond Hill, 
L.. I., December 29. Miss De Muth is the solo soprano at 
St. Paul's M. E, Church, this city. Dr. F. D. Lawson, 
solo tenor of the Washington Square M. E. Church, this 
city, is another busy pupil, having given recitals at the 
Montauk Club, Brooklyn, and West Point, N. Y., Decem- 


ber 31 and January 2 


Mass December 


Other singers now holding prominent church positions 
may be mentioned: Thomas Beynon, solo tenor of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, New York; William Johnson, solo 
tenor Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
ind Mrs, Alexander Irving, solo contralto Trinity Episco 


THE 





Re Sims Reeves. 


Editors The Musical Courier 

HAVE read two accounts of Sims Reeves in your 

valuable paper since his death several weeks ago, 
A and for some reason neither of them in any way 

does him justice, although the one last week, De 
cember 26, 1900, was copied from a London paper 

It certainly would seem that in these early days of a new 
century a man’s success in life is measured wholly by the 
number of dollars he is able to make—and retain; for I 
have no doubt had Sims Reeves not lived to such a ripe 
old age that he was almost obliged to accept assistance 
from the Crown he would have been lauded everywhere, 
as much as mortal man deserves to be at the end of a 
long, successful and turbulent life 
It was my great privilege to know Mr. Reeves in the 

season of ‘92 and ‘93, during which time I studied with 
him, taking from two to four lessons a week, so I am 
more able to judge of him accurately than some of the 
writers of the newspaper articles, who take everything on 
‘hearsay, and sometimes their information is about as 
near the truth as a friend's was who used laughingly to 
say: “I saw the man who told me.” I noticed in the last 
article that “his words were never distinct.” That state 
In his teaching one of the 


ment is decidedly erroneous 


great points he always made was that the words must be 
understood. I have heard him say “The tone will be more 
beautiful if the words are distinctly heard,” 

| remember a tenor who used to come before myself and 
to whose singing | was sometimes privileged to listen, who 
was studying his role in “The Messiah,” in the first aria 
tor tenor | remember his going over and over Every 
Valley Shall Be Exalted,” saying to the young man It 
is not every volley; you are not shooting; it is every val 
Hallelujah Chorus 


how he went over so carefully, “Thou shalt dash them in 


ley,’ and again in the aria before the 


pieces,” making the singer say “dash” not “dish” them.” He 
used sometimes to sing to me the solos which I was study 
ing, and although his range at that time was more that of 
a baritone, yet his voice was beautiful and his art consum 
mate. He worked wholly with his pupils on the oratorio 
solos and the older operatic airs, but it certainly is a great 
pity that more work along that line is not done to-day, for 
there are plenty of young women studying in New York and 
Paris at the present time who are totally unfamiliar with 
the classics, but who warble light songs, popular for the 
passing moment, with now and then a light air from one 
of the operas, and yet call themselves singers, knowing 
nothing whatever of a first-class tone production and 
equally as little of a repertory 

Mr. Reeves insisted in his instruction that singers make 
different tone color to express varying emotions 

I remember how much he made of the recitative preced 
ing the aria “Lascia chio pianga,” from Handel’s “Ri 
naldo.”” He wanted the voice to express what the word 
“tormenti” meant, and in the recitative which precedes 
‘But the Lord is Mindful of His Own,” from “St. Paul 
in the words, “that he should bring them bound men 
and women,” how caressingly he desired the voice to 
utter the word “women,” as if they were to be dealt 
with more tenderly than the men. Dr. Joseph Barnvy 
told me that one ol Reeves’ great points as an artist 
had always been his tone coloring, and it seems to me 
that among the many great singers it has been my priv 
lege to hear that Reeves and Gianini, the tenor, had the 
power to change the color of their tone much more than 
any of the others 

As for the place he held in England, I am sure he was 
second to none in the hearts of his countrymen; he held 
such a place throughout Great Britain, it seems to me 
as did Santley in the heart of one man who sat beside me 
one afternoon at a ballad concert, and while Santley was 
singing “Father O'Flynn” the man heaved a great sigh, 
and said to his companion, “We shall never have another 
such a baritone, at least not in fifty or a hundred years.” 
I looked round at the man, and thought he must at least 
have passed five decades, so I concluded he never would 
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One friend of mine in, London who had attended one of 
Reeves’ farewell concerts in Royal Albert Hall a couple of 
years or so before I had known him, testified to his great 
popularity. She told me the great hall was packed, and 
that her iather (who is an Honorable), a delightiul old gen 
tleman, with the rest of the vast audience rose to his feet as 
Reeves came on the stage, and waved his hat and shouted 
tor several minutes before they would allow him to begin 
She said she never saw such enthusiasm in any place, and 


certainly during my year there, although | heard almost 


all of the old singers, Patti among the number, no one 
ever got hilarious or demonstrative, except perhaps once 
at a Pop’ (ballad concert) While one of the artists 
was in the midst of her solo some of the royalty entered 
late, but not by purpose, of course—and naturally many 
were curious to see the Princess, and rose in their seats 
when one brave chap near me (whom | felt like thanking) 
called out in a stentorian voice Down in front! 

Mr. Reeves told me many reminiscences of his life as an 
oratorio and opera singer, but | will only mention two 
On one occasion, when singing some opera with Tietjens 
as prima donna, an audience (?) sent up a wreath for her 
which Reeves received, and reaching over into the orches 
tra, placed it on Arditi’s head, to the convulsion of the 
audience 

Another time his company was singing in Dublin and one 
evening they were to sing “Bohemian Girl,” but Reeves was 
unable to appear, so the best thing they could do was to 
have some other tenor in the company sing Thaddeus 

Living in Dublin at that time was a very fine tenor who 
had prepared himself for the operatic stage, but having no 
money with which to push himself he had been unable to 
secure an engagement On this particular might he had 
managed to get together 18 pence, and for that amount 
secured a seat in the pit 

When the tenor in the opera came to the aria “When 
other lips and other hearts,”’ and had just finished singing 
that line, the tenor in the pit continuing the melody sang 
out in a clear, ringing tone, “My God! my eighteen pence 
It is needless to say that that aria was over for that night 

Mr. Reeves was certainly one of the most charming men 
one could know and was “a gentleman of the old school.” 
lo be sure, he was not a successful business man, but as 
an artist in the broadest sense of the term he certainly was 
a huge success, and now that he has gone we will say as 
Thackeray does at the close of The Adventures of Phil 
ip Good night, friends, old and young! The night will 
fall; the stories must end, and the best of friends must 
part Yours sincerely 

CLARA Dutron THOMPSON 


Lincoln (Ill.) University, January 7, 1901 


Kunits Quartet Recital. 


HE third of the series of four recitals was given by the 
Kunits String Quartet at the Hotel Schenley, Pitts 
> ‘ 


burg, Pa., January 1 Henry Burck was the soloist, and 


chose for this occasion the Ries Suite for violin and pi 
ano, a composition of marked interest. Mr. Burck is well 
known by his prominent position with the Pittsburg Or 
chestra and the Kunits Quartet, but has not had the hear 
ings in solo work for which his talent and ability entitle 
him, so that his appearance as a soloist at this concert was 
warmly welcomed The quartet played Haydn's D major 


Quartet, one of the brightest of the master’s many com 


positions of this class severidge Webster assisted the 
quartet in a performance of Brahms’ Quintet in F minor 
adding another to the list of Brahms’ works which owe 


either a first hearing or an early repetition in Pittsburg 


to Mr. von Kunits and his associates 


Historical Concerts. 

UGENE BERNSTEIN, the pianist, and Modest 
E Altschuler, ‘cellist, gave the second in their series of 
historical concerts, at the Tuxedo, Sunday, January 13 
Chey were assisted by Miss Martha L. Carine, soprano 
Che program included selections from the works of Han 
del, Haydn, Boccherini, Mozart and Beethoven. The date 
of the third concert is Sunday, January Mozart's birth 
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The Clavier Controversy. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
HE musical world has been considerably stirred 
on account of the erroneous statements of Dr. 

y ( Henry G. Hanchett, in a series of letters pub- 

lished in Tue Musica Courter, in respect to 
the results obtained by the Clavier method as taught by 
the author, A. K. Virgil, and in schools following the 
method of this great inventor. 

As a pupil who has spent time and unceasing labor in 
the pursuit of the Clavier method, I feel that it concerns 
me more than a mere individual interested in music, and 
as such, I feel the right to enter into this controversy. 
Dr. Hanchett’s remarkable statements are as follows: 
“These schools, without exception, make the goal technic, 
execution, performance gymnastics—in all of them quality 
of touch, artistic expression, culture, music, are consider- 
ations of inferior rank.” 

Now, these statements, coming from a man who stands so 
pre-eminent in his sphere of life as Dr. Hanchett, may have 
some weight with an unthinking person, or with one who 
believes implicitly in authorities on subjects; but, after care- 
ful investigation of the facts involved in the controversy, 
it will be found that his contentions are absolutely false 
and are unwarranted and not borne out by facts. Person- 
ally I am stirred to a feeling of resentment mingled with 
surprise at these virulent attacks against a method which 
Dr. Hanchett himself admits in the first paragraph of his 
letter in your publication of January 9 to be a labor saving 
one, and one endowed with qualifications which appeal to 
every musician. 

The best proof of a method, theory or study lies in its 
results; in this instance I can only reply that if Dr. Han- 
chett will personally witness Mr. Virgil instructing the ad- 
vanced classes in technic and hear his decisive and forcible 
remarks as to what peculiar tendency each and every exer- 
cise has toward producing real artistic and beautiful tonal 
effects, Dr. Hanchett will be a much wiser man; further- 
more, every exercise that has been given to me since a 
pupil of the school had either directly or indirectly beautiful 
tones and artistic quality of touch in view, and after care- 
ful personal observation I can safely assert, if Mr. Virgil's 
exercises are strictly adhered to, Clavier students can and 
do acquire an enviable skill in controlling all qualities of 
touch ; they soon become able to handle with equal ease and 
absolute certainty extremely delicate or fortissimo passages 
or produce any desired graded effect without sacrificing 
beauty of tone or velocity. 

Mr. Virgil’s pupils are taught to play certain exer- 
cises in every conceivable variety of touch and musical 
effects; if this is neglecting tone according to Dr. Han- 
chett, perhaps he can favor us with personal illustrations 
as well as a remedy for this so-called negligence, for, if 
I am to accept his statements as correct then I have spent 
my time uselessly, my ideals are shattered completely, 
and the goal for which I have been so earnestly striving 
seems to be as yet at an insurmountable distance. How- 
ever, I wish to again assert, and that too most emphati- 
cally, that my personal results flatly disprove his remarks, 
and. although Dr. Hanchett’s charges are serious from a 
musician's point of view, yet this very loquacious critic 
stands absolutely unsupported by any substantial proofs 
other than a mere mass of contradictory facts. How does 
this appeal to an impartial observer? Again, referring to 
his outrageous charges, “that artistic expression is a sec- 


real facts seems positively laughable, and perhaps it will 
be an agreeable surprise for Dr. Hanchett to learn that 
Mr. Fabian, a man of unquestioned ability, has charge of 
this special department, whose untiring efforts in the 
direction of “artistic expression” lead me to say that the 
results in dispute, namely, “artistic expression, beauty, 
culture and niusic,” are not only paid attention to, but 
positively obtained, in consequence. 

Of course, if Dr. Hanchett teaches the method differently 
than desired by the author and he fails in accomplishing 
these berieficial results in his pupils, Dr. Hanchett and not 
the Clavier method is to be blamed. In conclusion, I wish 
to state that every evidence points to the facts that no 
method has ever done more or will do more in the future 
toward making finished players both as regards perfect 
technic and interpretation than the Clavier method, pro- 
viding it is used as the author intends it should be. 

SAbDIE KoEnNIG. 





Editors The Musical Courier: 

In your columns of December 19, Dr. Hanchett in his 
article upon the Clavier method states “that in all schools 
founded by Mr. Virgil, quality of touch, artistic expres- 
sion, beauty, culture, music are considerations of inferior 
rank,” 

The doctor must have forgotten the all important 
“School of Expression” in Volume II. of Mr. Virgil’s 
“Foundation Exercises” (written while Mr. Virgil was in 
Europe), in the execution of which every. effort of the 
pupil is directed to quality of touch, artistic expression, 
beauty, culture and music. That this section of the meth- 
od is not reached in the short courses of instruction with 
which many teachers content themselves, accounts for.a 
great deal of misunderstanding of the Clavier methods. 

Every artist knows that much time must be given to the 
cultivation of execution. A pianist must be able “to take 
and leave the right key at the right time,” and after years 
of study of the Clavier method, if I were asked to explain, 
in as few words as possible what that method is, I should 
say that it was a method which enabled a pupil to accom- 
plish that feat in the easiest possible way and in the short- 
est possible time. This opinion of it is to-day very gen- 
erally acceded to, and if it be true, what is there to prevent 
a teacher, when the technical difficulties of a composition 
have been mastered, to call the pupil’s attention to its 
analysis as a composition—its motives, its phrases, its 
sentences, its musical form—in fact, to teaching anything 
in regard to its interpretation which he may have learned 
in the whole course of his life, from any source or method 
whatsoever. At this stage of instruction even my young- 
est pupils often surprise me by the ease with which they 
grasp xsthetic ideas. At this stage also the teacher has 
every opportunity of proving himself above all methods. 

The teacher who has the most resources has the best re- 
sults. Dr. Hanchett alludes to the diversities of opinion 
with regard to the Virgil Clavier method. Do not these 
diversities exist with regard to every system, and espe- 
cially to every new system? May they not arise, as in 
other cases, from imperfect study, or from preconceptions? 
His own views seem to be somewhat inconsistent and 
rather directed to the too exclusive ideas of some of those 
who teach rather than to the merits of the method itself. 
I might say for myself that I have endeavored to bestow 
the most conscientious and painstaking study upon the 
Clavier method as a whole, and am convinced that it is 
what it claims to be. Neither when I- have encountered a 
difference of opinion on the subject, have I been able to 





ondary consideration,” this to a pupil well acquainted with 
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impute it to any cause, but a limited knowledge of the 
work. 

I cannot but think that it is lamentable that a man who 
has accomplished so much for the proiession should not 
meet with greater sympathy from those who are interested 
in the art of piano playing. Susan E. Coreg, 

350 South Sixteenth street, Philadelphia 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

In the several articles written by Dr. Hanchett upon the 
Clavier method, and published recently in THe Musicar 
Courter, I find many statements that coincide with my own 
convictions. 

First—Music is worth while.” 

Second—‘Good interpretation is impossible without a 
perfect and adequate technic.” 

Third—“The Virgil practice Clavier judiciously used in 
accordance with the Virgil method affords a most direct 
route to technical proficiency.” 

Fourth—‘One should study technic, always for the sake 
of music.” 

Fifth—“The Virgil practice Clavier is of vast assistance 
in the cultivation of musical taste and discernment.” 

I cannot believe with Dr. Hanchett that Mr. Virgil has 
wrong conceptions of touch, and espetially of the legato 
touch. I have studied with Mr. Virgil two years, and 
have never heard him say that “legato playing consists in 
making the up and down clicks sound simultaneously.” 
What Mr. Virgil does teach (to quote Dr. Hanchett) is 
that “the precision which can be obtained by making the 
pupil produce at first exactly simultaneous clicks, is a 
foundation for any modifications that later may be deemed 
advisable.” 

Dr. Hancheti is mistaken in supposing that Mr. Virgil 
teaches technic for its own sake. It is true that the pupils 
of Mr. Virgil are required to play scales, and other exer- 
cises, at the greatest possible speed, and it might appear to 
one who was only partly acquainted with the method that 
velocity was the only goal in view. This would be a mis- 
taken supposition. Great velocity, and at the same time 
perfect smoothness, is never gained without a control of the 
muscles of the body. Whoever produces great effects has 
this control. I do not mean mean startling effects, like 
mere velocity and great volume of tone, but the musi- 
cal effects that Paderewski would produce in play- 
ing, for example, a caprice by Scarlatti, or even a song 
without words by Mendelssohn. Unless one is born a 
prodigy and possessed of this control unconsciously it 
must be acquired, that is, if one desires to express the 
thoughts and emotions of the great writers for the piano. 

The truth is Mr. Virgil is a genius. The results of his 
teaching will be according to the material he has to work 
with. CLARA NIGHTINGALE. 


28 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, 
NEw YORK, January 12, 1901. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

It seems almost superfluous for me to add anything to 
what has already been so clearly and concisely expressed 
by other pupils, to refute the unwarrantable charges from 
the pen of Dr. Hanchett, as published in the columns of 
Tue Musicat Courrer. Yet true loyalty to “the man and 
the method” demands that such unjust criticisms, viz., 
“These schools without exception make the goal technic, 
execution, performance, gymnastics; in all of them, quality 
of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music, are 
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considerations of inferior rank,” should not pass unchal- 
lenged by any true disciple of the Virgil method. 

Imitation may be the sincerest flattery, but it is by no 
means always a profitable compliment. There may be mu- 
sic schools and teachers galore professing to teach the Vir 
gil method, whose sole claim and equipment thereto con- 
sists in the possession of a Virgil Practice Clavier instru- 
ment; yet they are utterly lacking in the knowledge of the 
fundamental principles underlying the Virgil system of 
piano technic. There might be some sympathy for those 
well meaning but misguided souls, who, through lack of op 
portunity and proper instruction, are limited to but a super 
ficial understanding of the method. No such consideration, 
however, can be urged for those who deliberately reject or 
distort the true principles involved in the Clavier method, 
insisting upon their own ideas and theories, thereby doing 
great harm to the cause. In the hands of such would be 
exponents the Clavier system would likely fail of its high 
est results. They afford the best proof that “a good prin 
ciple wrongly applied may do as much harm as a bad 
one.” 

I ask, therefore, in all candor, is it fair to judge any 
method by the bad results following a faulty practice of 
the same? 

The idea, unworthy not merely of “The Philistine,” that 
the hand is the most powerful means of thought expression, 
and to quote more literally, “The cultivation of the hand 
so that it may be able to express the ideas of the mind,” 
conveys a truth in harmony with Mr. Virgil’s teachings. 

Those who have had the privilege of hearing Mr. Vir- 
gil’s lectures have been impressed with the great stress 
laid upon the exercise of the higher—the mental—facul- 
ties in the interpretation and execution of high class music 
The first step, as the eminent exponent insists, is for the 
mind to think—to comprehend the musical thought or 
theme presented. Next in order the soul must feel the 
sentiment or emotion to be expressed, and then may the 
well trained hand execute the notes so as to produce the 
most artistic effects, thus proving the absolute unity and 
harmony in action of the head, the heart and the hand 

It has been something of a revelation to visitors at the 
Thursday evening recitals of the Clavier Company Piano 
School to hear the wonderful variety of expression of ac 
cent, tonal coloring, fortissimo and pianissimo effects pos- 
sible in the rendition of ordinary scales, arpeggios, &c 
As one lady remarked after such a performance: “Who 
would think there could be so much light and shade of 
expression, so much music in just plain exercises!” 

Truly, Dr. Hanchett’s criticisms, though they may be 
sincere on his part, are not such as to command the ap- 
proval and confidence of any thoughtful, fair minded 
people. 

With all due regard to Dr. Hanchett, I subscribe my 
self, Very truly, Bertua M. HoserG 
BosToy, January 10, '90' 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

I have read with much interest Dr. Hanchett’s letters 
upon the Clavier method in your recent issues. He has 
said so many good things that I would congratulate him 
were it not for a few grating statements 

I agree fully with him that “the subject deserves general 
public discussion.” The demands made upon the up to 
date piano players are so great, both on account of the 
music to be rendered and the piano that is to be played 
upon, that it is high time old methods were shelved. We 
demand, too, that things should be more systematized, and 
if there are any short cuts that are legitimate and produce 
the desired results, let us have them as soon as possible 
Iam fully in accord with him in the belief that the Virgil 
Method and Practice Clavier will produce these results 
But when the doctor says that “quality of touch, artistic 
expression, beauty, culture, music are considerations of 
inferior rank” with Mr. Virgil, I must protest most em 


phatically. It is not so. I have known Mr —— inti- 


otal for about eight years, and if he has a predomi- 
nating “hobby” it is the matter of tone quality 

I have yet'to meet a person who demanded more in that 
direction or who understood half so well the “cause” for 
good fundamental tone quality. You will note I do not 
refer to “tore color”; there should be a distinction, and 
here, it would seem to me, is a point on which the doctor 
seems confused. The matter of “tone color” should come 
later, when the study and interpretation of pieces is in 
hand and “effect” is rightly the foremost theme 

Every person who understands the cause of a good tone 
can tell you at once that the quality and weight of muscles, 
and the quality of finger, hand and arm actions determine 
whether the tone will be good or bad. Mr. Virgil, or any- 
one else who thoroughly understands his method, can tell 
exactly what the effect will be after an examination of the 
muscles and noting the quality of actions, whether at the 
Clavier or at a table. Certainly he demands even, rapid 
scales and arpeggios, effective chords, &c., but never at 
the expense of tone quality, and no more than is de- 
manded in the pieces to be played 

If the acquisition of a liberal amount of technic was a 
matter of years, I might, with a clear conscience, join 
hands with the doctor, but it is not. With a person 
blessed with a good mind, a decent playing apparatus and 
a willingness to work, it is a matter of months rather than 
years by modern methods. Music is not neglected by Mr 
Virgil; pieces are given almost from the start, but not 
pieces that appeal strongly to the emotions; rather pieces 
in which technic is the principal feature, and so simple that 
the principles already in hand may be applied without the 
danger of losing the ground acquired. Musical pictures 
are not painted at this junction, but the given marks of 
expression are strenuously observed and the phrasing care 
fully noted. 

Mr. Virgil wisely takes up his work in the following 
order, which is worthy the consideration of any thoughtful 
teacher or student of the piano: The technical, the intel- 
lectual, the musical and the emotional, and to my mind 
the reason he is so much criticised for overdoing the tech- 
nical side is that most of his pupils have been teachers, 
who for various reasons cannot remain with him long 
enough to get beyond the first two steps, and must leave 
with but a few hints about the third, and rarely touch the 
fourth. 

I suspect from reading Mr. Virgil’s letter in your issue 
of December 26 that this is so in the doctor's case, for it 
hardly seems possible that he would make such sweeping 
statements if he had carried the technical exercises to a 
reasonable degree of velocity and applied the principles to 
pieces under Mr. Virgil’s direction. 

I think after a second consideration the doctor would 
prefer to efface the last paragraph in his second letter, in 
280 notes to the minute at 20 ounces.” 
his pen 


which he refers to “1 
This is worse than nonsense; he knows better 
evidently ran away with him 

Last year I attended a piano recital, given by a well- 
known virtuoso, with Mr. Virgil. Afterward we com- 
mented in a general way upon his temperament, artistic 
phrasing, tone quality, effective chords and the beautiful 
legato in his passage playing (and his legato was not of 
Hanchett’s third 
which is only applicable to cantabile passages. 
melody playing; &c., and a very dangerous thing if taught 
as a first principle). I do not recall that a word was said 
with reference to his brilliant technic, though there was 
enough and to spare 

Whenever the happy day 
longer a barrier, we do not care what the player does to 
produce his effects—the farther he gets from a show of 
“method” the more enjoyable the performance? Let him 
take long deep draughts from the “emotional,” let hin 
paint his most gorgeous pictures, hang from the clouds 
for awhile if he chooses, fill himself with red wine, and if 
there is to be a show of blood let it be the proper color 


the overlapping type indorsed in Dr 


epistle 


arrives and technic is no 








and heat, but for the sake of Senden stab to the heart 
those morbid sentimentalists who go about in sackcloth 
and ashes, whose playing either puts one to sleep or drives 
one in a rage to the nearest beer shop. Give us the merely 
mechanical player; he is interesting if only a good me 
chanic in preference to the sentimentalist. He (“she” 
predominates, though “he” exists) is a bore 


H. S. Wiper 


Success of Mantelli. 


[By Caste. ] 
LisBon, Portugal, January 16 
Musical Courier, New York: 
ANTELLI in “Carmen” scored a great success at the 
opera here last night, being recalled twelve times 
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George Hamlin, Sydney Biden and Mrs. Edwin N. 
Lapham Classic Recital. 


Yee recital announced by George Hamlin and Sydney 
Biden will be held at University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Thursday evening, February 7, and not 
February 5. This will be a classic song and duet recital, 
in which some most attractive novelties in song literature 
will be presented. Mr. Hamlin will sing a set of songs 
from the pen of a Swedish composer, Emil Sjégren by 
name, which are gems and have never been given in Chi 
cago. Mr. Biden will offer some songs written by a young 
German composer named Hugo Briickler, who died some 
twenty-five years ago, but who, had he lived, would un 
doubtedly have become one of Germany's greatest com 
posers. As it is, the few works left by him, among which 
are the songs Mr. Biden will sing, prove him to have pos 
sessed remarkable genius 

Mr. Hamlin will also sing a group of Brahms’ and Mr. 
Biden a group of Robert Franz’s songs. However, not the 
least in importance will be the duet singing by these two 
artists, something which is not often furnished the public 
Duets by Rubinstein, Schumann, Hildach and Gétze will 
be sung 

Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham has consented to play the piano 
parts at the concert, an announcement of considerable im 
portance. Mrs. Lapham is not a professional in the full 
sense of the term, a fact which is regretted by all musicians 
who know her worth. The piano parts, especially of the 
Briickler and Sjégren songs, are extremely difficult, and the 
manner in which Mrs. Lapham masters them will be a 
treat to the public as well as a great assistance to the sing 
ers interpreting the songs 

Messrs. Hannah & Hamlin announce Mrs. Edwin N 
Lapham and Charles W. Clark in a recital of German, 
French and English songs for Monday evening, February 
11, 1901, at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Hannah & Hamlin. 
HAS. R. BAKER 
Hamlin, still reports important bookings on the road 
Among the principal dates booked within the last few days 
are as follows: Miss Gertrude Judd, Chicago, January 24 
Miss Electa Gifford, Detroit, in February, and Toledo 
March 4; Charles W. Clark, Detroit and Lafayette, in Feb 
ruary; Miss Gertrude Judd and George Hamlin, Detroit, in 
March. One of the most important engagements recently 
booked is with the Chicago Orchestra for March 8 and 9 
when Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Sue Harrington 
Furbeck, George Hamlin and Charles W. Clark will sing 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and the “Benedictus” from 
his Mass in D, under Mr. Thomas’ 
other important dates are still pending. Mr. Baker re 
turned to Chicago this week to prepare for another trip, 
which will take him West _and South 
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Maud Powell Triumphs at Home. 


The Violinist Achieves a Brilliant Success at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. 


OTH womanly and great—that is what may 
ws truly be said about Miss Maud Powell's art. 
Kae} After two years passed in Europe the famous 
violinist returned to her native land and found 
that her country people were eager to hear her. Her suc- 
cess at the two concerts by the New York Philharmonic 
was recorded in Tue Musicat Courter last week. Also 
her appearance at the Arion concert in Brooklyn. 

The critics of the New York daily papers were unani- 
mous in praising her performances at the Philharmonic 
concerts. Here are extracts from the criticisms: 

Miss Maud Powell returns to her native land after an absence of 
several years, a noble artist for whom the dignity of her art and 
its serious proclamations are of more importance than bewildering 
virtuosity The technic is there; the tone, once too strenuously 
masculine, is now tempered to a grateful sweetness, while the 
purity, the dazzling technical mastery are all potent witnesses to 
this young woman's intense artistic devotion. She has broadened 
and she has mellowed, and, best of all, she plays her instrument 
like a woman, and does not ape the so-called “grand manner.” 
The reading of the first movement of the Beethoven concerto was 
subjective, yet detached from all feminine cloying sentimentality. 
Miss Powell has brains, and she uses them. Dignity, musica: 
emotion weil modulated and a perfect mechanism were the qualities 
exhibited in this number. Her tone color is richer and more 
versatile. The run of octaves in the amazingly difficult cadenza 
had the effect of a piano glissando—so smooth, so sequential were 


they.—New York Sun. 


The participation of Miss Maud Powell, the fine conducting of 
Mr. Paur and the excellence of the music which made up the 
scheme, combined to render the public rehearsal for the fourth con 
cert of the Philharmonic an extremely interesting affair yesterday 
afternoon 

Miss Maud Powell has just returned from two seasons of work 
in Great Britain, where she has been winning laurels for herself 
and honors for her native land. That she is a superb artist has 
long been known; and as such, and as one who has won the admira 
tion and affection of the most devoted and experienced audience 
in New York, she was greeted yesterday. Sh played the frst 
movement of the Beethoven concerto with a beautiful dignity, 
exquisite equipoise and perfect purity of tone and style. Afterward 
she introduced a novelty in the shape of a fantasia in B minor, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Miss Powell played the fantasia with splendid 
dash and vigor where they were required, and lovely sentiment 
when opportunity offered. Eight or ten recalls were her reward, and 
finally she silenced the glad clamor by playing the slow movement 
from a Bach sonata.—New York Tribune. 





Miss Maud Powell made her reappearance after an absence 
in Europe of two years. The Rimsky-Korsakoff composition which 
she played was heard for the first time here. Miss Powell played it 
beautifully. 

It was indeed a delight to hear once more this sterling artist 
an honor to her profession and her country. She has not previously 
treated us to any part of the Beethoven concerto, but after her 
performance of the first movement yesterday we should like much 
to hear her play the whole. It was a full-blooded, virile and well- 
considered interpretation. There were breadth and dash and aspira 
tion in the reading. There was not a trace of dilletantism or 
feminine timidity. It was a bold, vigorous, earnest violin playing, 
poured out, in clear, penetrating tone, and with a sure and brilliant 
technic. Solidity and sincerity continue to be the salient traits of 
Miss Powell's work, but we are inclined to think that she has 
gained in individuality of tone, in personality of style and in techni 
cal resource She is a splendidly equipped artist, and one of the 
Joftiest ideals, After the fantasia yesterday she played for an encore 


number a movement from one of the Bach wuaccompanied sonatas 
in a pure and refined classic style. The audience was plainly much 
moved by her performances.—_New York Times. 


The Philharmonic concert yesterday afternoon was one of the 
most enjoyable given by the veteran orchestra in a long time. The 
program was interesting. Mr. Paur conducted with splendid spirit, 
and the soloist, Miss Maud Powell, renewed acquaintance with the 
public in a triumphant manner. 

Miss Powell is a violinist of the very first rank. This is simply 
repeating a statement which has already been made. She has been 
in Europe for the past two years winning new fame and fortifying 
her old reputation in all the musical centres. She returns with all 
of her many gifts unimpaired, with a fuller tone and with increased 
authority. 

Yesterday she played the Beethoven concerto with impressive 
breadth and dignity, with a firm touch and a rich tone Subse 
quently she played with great skill a concert fantasie on Russian 
folk tunes written by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Miss Powell sang the melody on her strings with rare tonal 
purity, and negotiated the technical difficulties of the dance—rapid 
harmonics, long trills and rushing chromatics—with great facility 
Her success was positive-—New York World 


The most womanly young musician, and one of the most musi 
cianly women seen and heard here in many a day was the soloist at 
yesterday's Philharmonic matinee, the American violinist Maud 
Powell. Returning after a rather long period abroad, Miss Powe'l 
fairly astonished a great afternoon audience by the mature sym 
pathy, the intelligent reserve and the underlying fires of tune and 
temper in her performance. She is a native whom this country can 
afford to honor. The genius also of the American new woman, for 
whom life has no mysteries of dependence and self doubt, is 
bodied forth in this new representative. But two things, an 
artist's experience and a vital originality—all that slim, spinsterly 
frame vibrates to the responsive touch of the violin—these two 
things are the important attributes. The Beethoven violin concerto, 
op. 61, and a far from tawdry ‘“‘Fantasie"’ display piece by Rimsky 
Korsakoff, showed what Miss Powell could do on this occasion 4 
Bach “Chaconne” was added for an encore number.—New York 
Evening Sun. 


Miss Maud Powell returned yesterday to the concert stage of her 
home city, and by her work as soloist at the hilharmonic Society's 
afternoon rehearsal at Carnegie Hall showed that her two years of 
success in London and on the Continent have not spoiled either 
her taste or her tone 

But it was Miss Powell's second contribution to yesterday's pro 
gram that had piqued curiosity. The American violinist brought 
back with her from abroad a concert fantasie in B minor, on 
Russian themes, by the soldier-composer Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Miss Powell's splendid violin tone is as full and yet as finished 
as of old. She played yesterday with intelligent enthusiasm, and 
upheld her high reputation as one of the best violinists of either 


sex now before the public.—New York Mail and Express 





Sanity, conservatism, a well-balanced temperament, fine musical 
perceptions and impeccable taste are on the one side the qualities 
that distinguish Miss Powell's playing. On the other are a strong, 
brilliant tone, accurate stopping and a facile dexterity of finger 
In other words, she is a fully equipped violinist and a genuine 
artist—conscientious, sincere and tremendously in earnest Her 
work shows constant improvement. Now her methods are more 
quiet. She no longer seeks to wring the last ounce of power from 
her instrument, and she has put shackles on a temperament by 
which at one time she was in danger of being run away with. Her 
reading of the Beethoven concerto was nobly eloquent, strong and 
virile, without being pseudo-masculine. It was the work of a 
woman, but one who had a deep insight into the meaning and 
purpose of the composer. The cadenza at the end of the movement 
was one of the most brilliant efforts that we have ever had here, 
and all the more so because her intonation through the most diffi 
cult and rapid passages was practically perfect.—-New York Com 


mtercial Advertiser. 
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Bauer’s Third Recital. 


LL of the musicians, and there were many of 

e\ them, who attended Harold Bauer’s third re. 

Cr cital at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday af- 

ternoon, marveled again at the great playing 

of the remarkable young Englishman with the German 

name and French schooling. It was playing that is logi- 

cal, noble, beautiful, symmetrical; playing that appeals to 

the mind and soul like that of the character of a man who 

is both good and great 

Here is the program for the afternoon: 


Sonata in G minor Schumann 


Prelude and Fugue, No. 5, in D ‘ Bach 
Rhapsody in G minor Brahms 
Waldesrauschen " Liszt 
Gnomenreigen Liszt 
Theme and Variations, in B minor Schubert 
Polonaise, in F sharp minor Chopin 
\ir de Ballet (Alceste) Gluck-Saint-Saéns 


Walkurenritt Wagner 

The Schumann Sonata received just such a reading 
as one might expect from Bauer, who indeed may be 
proclaimed a great Schumann interpreter. The slow 
movement, particularly, went straight to the hearts of 
those who can think as well as feel. The group, including 
Bach, Brahms and Liszt compositions, thrilled everybody, 
for it was an eclectic collection—Bach broad and 
churchly; Brahms in his rhapsody thoughtful as well as 
dazzling, and Liszt as ever picturesque and _ brilliant. 
After the last Liszt number the audience recalled Bauer 
again and again, and when he did respond with an encore 
proved once more his logical, healthful trend by playing 
another Liszt composition, “Fire Fly,” a somewhat unfa- 
miliar and difficult work, a cross between a chromatic 
study and a waltz 

The Schubert Theme and Variations revealed Bauer's 
clean cut technic, and in the Chopin F sharp minor Pol- 
onaise he loomed up like a giant at his fine instrument 
The power and tone color amazed his hearers. Brilliant 
execution and imagination were in evidence in the Saint- 
Saéns arrangement of the air and ballet music from 
Gluck’'s “Alceste In the closing number, “The Ride of 
the Valkyries,” 
effects which never fail to stir an audience. The Wagner 


Sauer produced those magical orchestral 
climaxes were splendidly made, and waxing enthusiastic, 
the people arose in their seats and applauded the artist 
until he finally did come back and gave them more Wag- 
ner, the “Magic Fire Scene,” from the same music drama 
It was a great afternoon for the lovers of beautiiul piano 


playing 


A. Victor Benham. 


A. Victor Benham gave the fifth of his series of thirteen 
historical recitals at the Genealogical Hall on Friday even- 





ing, January 18, the program consisting of the Fantaisie, 
op. 15, Impromptu, by Schubert, and Weber's A flat Son- 
ata and Concertstuck 

The undertaking of giving so many recitals from mem- 
ory in such a remarkably artistic manner is causing much 
attention 

The program of the next recital, on February 1, will 


include works by Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
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Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer's Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


(Tue Barper or Sevite), 


By ROSSINI... 


(Italian and English Text.) 
With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL 
Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50. 


Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 
application. 


BROUNOFF 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC. 


Solo, Choral and Orchestral IMlustrations. 


“He is a pianist, composer, singer and wit, and interested the 
audience ly." —Contempora 
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LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 


To make room for the collection purchased by 
our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 
to offer a number of Violins from our old stock at a 
Marked Reduction. Students’ violins from $25. Solo 
Violins from $50 up. Italian specimens at $100, $200 
$500, up to $10,000. LYON & HEALY, (33 Adams Street. 
Send aoc in stamps for our new book, *‘Historical Sketches 
of Violin Makers.”’ Fine Catalog (illustrated) free. 
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Paris Notes. 


PARIS, January 10, 1901. 
ISS ELIZABETH ESHLEMAN, a pupil 
of Professor Combs, of the Conservatory 
of Music in Philadelphia, and sister of 
Mrs. Emma Eshleman, comes to Paris 
in a week or two to take up the study of vocal music 
The baritone Oumiroff has just returned to Paris from 
Milan after making a study of Italian repertory 
Madame Levenoff, the’ piano professor, is made happy 
by the’ engagement of her second daughter, Louie, at the 
Paris Bouffes Theatre. The other gifted daughter is with 
the Sara Bernhardt-Coquelin Company in the United 
States. Mlle. Louie is pupil, in voice and piano, of her 
mother, and her speedy engagement by the director 
of so prominent a theatre in Paris is a natural source of 
gratification Madame 
piano pupils at present, and is happy and blithesome at 


Levenoff has many interesting 
her work as only a prosperous French artist can be 

Mile. Milande, who is the authorized representative oi 
the Yersin method of French diction in Paris, recently 
gave a highly successful and very interesting lecture upon 
the system at the Salle Bodiniére. More later 

M. René Papin, who in London is the system’s repre 
sentative, has already made quite a promising start, and 
will soon begin his lectures Among his pupils are 
Madame Randegger, wife of the eminent professor; Rich 
ard Green, the distinguished baritone, and Madame Ober 
mer, a handsome and interesting sister of “Martha Mor 
ton,” now in London 

It seems that a Dr. Marage, of Paris, has constructed a 
mechanical apparatus for the teaching of French sounds 
\ sort of revolving disc, with slots, yields the sounds 
through vibrating air, which are given off through a rub 
ber tube. The venture does not sound serious, but any 
measure which agitates the subject is welcome. There 
should be an apparatus for agitating the calm placitude 
of those who, while speaking excruciating French, imagine 
that they are doing it most beautifully 

Meantime read in advertising columns the card of a 
new book out, by Dr. Kimon, of Paris, which is a prac 
tical system ior conversing rapidly in Frencl It +s 


made specially for the use of English and Americans, with 


whose defects and difficulties Dr. Kimon has had prac 
tical experience during many years of teaching. He gives 
essons at 10 Rue Cambon 

Miss Ada Crossley, one of the bright pupils of the Mat 
chesi school, a contralto and a very beautiful girl, has 
achieved perhaps the most popularity of any of the stu 
dents of her epoch. She is in constant request in Lon 
don, having last week five “Messiah” performances and 
one “Elijah.” 

Miss Edith Rounds, of Wisconsin, now in Paris, a stu 
dent of organ with M. Widor 


manner that might serve as an example to:most Amer 


practices in an intelligent 


ican students in the city 

George Nunner, of London, a leading professor of piano 
there, is in Paris on a visit. He is happy in the success of 
a morning concert given by one of his pupils, Miss Marjo 
rie Lutyens, under the direction of that excellent manager, 
Miss Ethel | 


McCall Lanham, baritone, after a long and serious course 


Robinson 


of study in Paris, returns to active work in the States next 
autumn. He has, besides singing. been studying diction, in 
terpretation, mise en scéne and kindred subjects with emi 
nent French masters, and is wonderfully improved in every 


way. Mr. Lanham is a skilled organist, and may take up 


the study of that instrument, once at home, for the sake of 
its broadening and helpful musical influence. As he truly 
remarks: “Bach is an education in himself!" Mr. Lanham 
is a charming young gentleman, and he is recommended 
to the attention of his country people, whe will find details 
in regard to his work later on in this paper 

One or two printers’ errors crept into the names of pupils 
of Mile. Marie Fournaise, the French diction teacher, in a 
recent copy of this paper. Miss Wade comes from Cleve- 
land, not from Boston, and the name Marlord should read 
Marlowe, the owner being the charming actress, Julia Mar 
lowe, who with many others have profited by the valuable 
lessons of Mile. Fournaise 

Verdi is asked to write the national Italian hymn. Who 
will write the American one? Meantime English people 
are complaining of the mirthless character of the music 
used at dances. One man asks why the music of Wald 
teufel and Chopin are not played for dancing! He should 
try to dance after Chopin to find out why 

It is not only novelists who may be blamed for faulty 
iact stating in regard to music, a critic has been discovering 
flagrant errors in the works of eminent painters. For in 
stance, a Rubens in the Luxembourg represents the Virgin 
Mary in conference with cardinals of the Roman Catholic 
Church, assisted by the god Mercury! Again, an Adora 
tion, by no less a painter of distinction than Brughel, has 
one shepherd presenting a vessel of Dutch manufacture, and 
another wearing boots and spurs. Also, among those wit 
nessing the stoning of St. Stephen a saint is represented 
as a priest dressed to celebrate high mass In a famous 
Lisbon gallery Adam is wearing blue knickerbockers, and 
in another is a view of an Aretic region having ships in full 
sail caught among the icebergs! Even Van Guyt has given 
Abraham a gun with which to sacrifice Isaac, while Daniel 
brandishes a pair of pistols to frighten the lions in the 
famous den 

No farther off than on recent programs at the Chateict 
was a music muse represented shouldering a violin as 
never maid or man did shoulder it The reason has never 


been given for this needless carelessness of tact in imag 


native work But from the above, musical novelists have 


reason for congratulation, of which few imagined them 


worthy—of being in company with the really great in one 


trait at least 

One reason given for the general so-called deterioration 
of Italian singing is the assumption of false Italian names 
by numbers of vocal teachers who do not hesitate to attack 
a “ne,” “ni,” “no,” “na” to their names as one more means 
of trapping unwary pupils 

There lives in London to-day a daughter of Napoleon's 
physician 

Mrs. Florence Fox, the Philadelphia society lady and 
music lover, who has returned from Paris to her home, in 
tended giving Harold Bauer a dinner when in that city 


Relda has returned to Paris and is studying with Mar 


chesi 
At Madame Ram’s soirée musicale this week a new con 


certo for piano and orchestra, by M. Lenormand, will be 
given On two pianos, the composer playing one 

Another ‘novelty” will be the first hearing of a new piano 
composition sent up to Mrs. Ram by Léon Mereat from 
the Balearic Isles, where he has made his studio home 
In January will be played a new trio by 
Boucherit and 


for the present 
Henri Fevrier, by Jules and Madeleine 
Pablo Casals 

This M. Jules Riviere, who has died in England, was 


born near Paris. Eugeénie and her emperor attended his 


concerts. He was director at Covent Garden and wrot 
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much, He had the peculiarity of facing the audience when 
directing 

There is a hint for Mr. Sousa! By the way, people in 
Paris, delighted with his music when there, are looking 
with much interest at the pictures in this week's Musica 
CouRIER representing the famous band in different Paris 
views 

Only this evening at table Germans were heard com 
menting upon the enthusiastic reception Mr, Sousa had in 


“Thousands « they said, 


Berlin this summer { people 
“and never such enthusiasm.” This, too, at an exces 
sively high entrance fee for Berlin, 5 marks! They added 
their own tribute of praise for the music, instruments and 


players 


Bridewell-Meyn Song Recital. 
a6 Cait Men es DE a) 


Co. evening attracted what was truly a fashionable 
S audience to Mendelssohn Hall Both of these 
singers are favorites with the publi Mi 
Meyn is well known as a concert and recital singer, and 
Miss Bridewell, since her operatic début, has aroused re 


newed interest in her musical careet Madame Delhaze 
Wickes, a Belgian pianist, who recently settled in New 


York, assisted the singers in presenting an attractive pro 


gram 

Miss Bridewell and Mr. Meyn were heard in a number of 
duets—Letzer Wunsch,’ by Dvorak Wiedersehn,” by 
Dietrich ; Es rauschen die Wasser Tritt Auf both 
by Brahms heir voices blended particularly we m tin 
Brahms songs Miss Bride well ing two groups of songs 
by Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Von Fielitz, Wagner, Stange 
Grammann and Fran Her rich voice wa mnewlhiat 
husky in the early part of the evening, but later on it 
sounded smooth as velvet, and the young contralto espe 
cially distinguished herself in the Wagner song l raume 
and “Im Herbst,” by Fran As an encore after the first 
group she sang one verse of “My Laddic by an English 
composet 

Mr. Meyn, always a musicianly singer, made the bes 
impression during the evening also in h econd group of 
songs, and the se were ] re be srauschen by Schubert 
Heinrich der Vogler by Loewe Es blinkt der Thaw 
by Rubinstein, and Zauberlied by Meyer-Helmund 
\fter this group he, too, was compelled to add an extra 
song. His other selections, sung in English and French 
nceluded "“O Faster. My Steed by Spicker Under the 
Rose by Fischer Rosé by May Catlin. and Jean 
de Paris,”’ by Boildieu 

Madame Delhaze-Wickes proved herself a finished 
mistress of pianistic skill She played a Chopin “Fan 
tasie Impromptu” and a concert etude by Martucci, re 
vealing in the composition by the Italian a brilliant exec 
tion and refined musical toucl The fair performer wa 
compelled to add an encore, and for 1! ¢ played with 
characteristic grace Handel Musette 

Miss Bridewell and Mr. Meyn closed their recital w 


a duet from “Samson and Delilah 


The concert was announced to begm at the unusual hour 


of 9 o'clock, but this thoughtfulness to arrange a con 
venient hour for fashionable people did not prevent a con 
tinuous line of late comers Some of the auditers arrives 
it the hall at 10 ocloch 

Another essay on “Music and Manner might help te 


correct the evil habit of extreme tardines 
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F there could be added interest to the Chicago or- 
chestral concerts, we would say that on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, January 18 and 
19, it was found in the début in Chicago of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, whose 
flattering notices in Europe and the East have 

been verified by his performances in Chicago. In Tschai- 

kowsky’s Concerto for Piano, No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch proved that he possessed all the qualities 

essential for the achieving of that which is highest in piano 

playing. He is a performer who at once interests and sat- 
isfies his hearers. His success was a genuine one and re- 
call after recall only served to arouse the audience to the 
greatest enthusiasm. Seldom has such piano playing been 
heard here. He is a countryman of the composer, and it 
was under the composer’s personal supervision that he 
studied this work. 

The program for the orchestra was the usual varied and 
interesting one that Mr. Thomas always gives us. 

The twelfth concert of Friday afternoon, January 25, and 

Saturday evening, January 26, has for soloist Hugo Becker 

and the following program: 





Symphony, E flat (Kachel $43).........-000ceeccccccececseeneees Mozart 
Concerto for Violoncello, D major, op. 1or.............6.66000s Haydn 
Symphonic Variations, op. 78.............. wavs ava oniehine baa Dvorak 
Tone Poem, On the Shores of the Sorrento........... Richard Strauss 
ON BS Fire c cccceccescessesecccccccccccccccccsecegees Wagner 


Prelude and Isolde’s Love-Death. 


The forthcoming concert engagements of Mr. Gabrilo- 

witsch are as follows in Central Music Hall: 
JANUARY 31—EVENING. 

Toccata and Fugue, D minor............ Iaisuieaies bistiidie'ovebdulh Bach-Tausig 
PI A din hota ds ceedbendbodeoncscesebeneebcceneseteccoceses Schumann 
Nocturne, D flat, major 
Etude, C major..........++. 
Preiude, E minor...........«. 
Polonaise, A fiat, major.... 
Gavotte, D minor....... 
L’Alouette ..... 
Hungarian Rhapsodie 






.. Giinka-Balakirew 
vaseslembseetes Liszt 


FEBRUARY 2-AFTERNOON. 


Preludium and Fugue, A mimor...................seeeeeees Bach- Liszt 
en: ets. eek A BI NO oi dk. os cctkdecccescevcccecesets Beethoven 


I, SH Bec cb i ccttedoccrccecescccccccsctesccccoccesegsenes Chopin 
te GD GUE cevecnseccccencecethscisseeeccecseseaewent Chopin 
I Er IN Gand cached hibeess sveseess pabaswercaséetvenhued Chopin 
Petite Serenade.......... 60 0 8B Ven 1d grew ob eS GTeMbenbeOsey Gabrilowitsch 
nr ee ee Rubinstein 
March in Litoire....... Sdipenidbvesasdntseenmacenaennl Schubert-Tausig 


©®AaA® 


The thirteenth Thomas concert, February 1 and 2, will 
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Garcia Representative, 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


by the third concert of the Beethoven cycle, and have 
‘Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler for soloist. 

The request program will be given Thursday and Sat- 
urday, February 21 and 23. Requests should be sent to 
Mr. Thomas, 55 Auditorium, before Friday, February 1. 


O®A® 


Arthur Leigh Wood, one of Maurice Aronson’s pupils. 
gave a piano recital with excellent success, under the 
auspices of the Piano Students’ Club, of Freeport, IIl., on 
Tuesday, January 15. He played the following program: 
Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2......-..0+005> ovveseies Beethoven 


Impromptu, op. 90, in E flat..........-6.0.ceeeeeeeuee ..... Schubert 





Berceuse, Cradle Song..........+-seeeceeeceececeseeeeenereecenenes Grieg 
Pamiaee, WORSE... ccccccsccccesccccscccvcccvvccceveccceccesccoeees Grieg 
Sie FUNG, TO TIGIER s 0.0.00 0 co cccvcceccccccsescscdcccceccescooed Grieg 
Nocturme in F, Op. 23.....0++:ecceceeseeecececeeeeseees ... Schumann 
Impromptu in C sharp minor, op. 28...........0++seeeeeeeeees Reinhold 
From Flower to Flower, Octave Study. ....Kullak 
Nocturne in F minor, op. 55..........-++ ....Chopin 
Barcarolle in A minor.............cceeceeeeees ee Rubinstein 
SS TE it Bnei ooo ic cis ieccciesssccceecdscecéi Schubert-Liszt 
Capsiosio Belilant, Of. 28....ccccccccccoccsvecceses ..++».»Mendelssohn 


(Orchestral part on second piano by Maurice Aronson.) 


®©®A® 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, one of America’s best 
oratorio and concert singers, has the following important 
engagements for the near future: 

Recital for the Tuesday Musicale, Detroit; concert in 
Aurora, lecture course; work with the Des Moines Choral 
Club; with the Madison Choral Club; with the Ypsilanti 
Choral Club; an appearance in the next Mendelssohn Club 
concert; with the Beethoven Choral Symphony, and with 
the Thomas Orchestra. 

©®A® 


Otto Pfefferkorn was greeted by a large audience at 
Kent Theatre, University of Chicago, Thursday evening, 


January 17, on the occasion of his piano recital. The pro- 
gram was: 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (by request).......-..cceeeeeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkire................+. Wagner-Brassin 
Nocturne, A Dream of Love.............++.0++ beosescodnee 
Pe a vege on cccces Hesees census cesewnce MacDowell 


Paraphrase de Concert, Chopin Valse, op. 18... Godowsky 


(Dedicated to Mr. Pfefferkorn.) 


Scherzo, op. 39 .. Chopin 
i I cons os osennecnesee vides Gaeeebdases coovcowes Chopin 
Polonsise in A flat, Op. $3.......ccccscvesccccnccccesesescsccees Chopin 
SE onde betcesosics oo cpbheaballe beh Sonane esas Pfefferkorn 
DRIES ov ccvaccccccccccccccocccduseeeneevenédetecs sebeneene Pfefferkorn 
eo Eero ett Pfefferkorn 





Tausig 


Valse Caprice (Man lebt nur einmal) 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Any Vocal Instructor. 





Second Avenue and roth Street. 





The tenor, Holmes Cowper, is extremely busy with en- 
gagements, as the following press notice will demonstrate; 

Mr. Cowper may be credited with a correspondingly signal success, 
and his robust air, “Thou Shalt Break Them,” was applauded so per. 
sistently that Mr. Torrington permitted an encore.—Globe, Toronto, 
December 19, 1900. 

Holmes Cowper’s voice is between a robust and a lyric tenor of 
good quality and correct tone. He had to repeat “Thou Shalt 
Break Them,” which was a splendid effort.—World, Toronto, Decem. 
ber 19, 1900. 

Them” 


Mr. Cowper's rendition of “Thou Shalt Break evoked a 


merited encore.—Star, Toronto, December 19, 1900 


Holmes Cowper is a real tenor, and sings with good time and ex 
pression.—Gazette, Montreal, December 17, 1900 





He added another triumph to his list last night. His opening 
recitative, “Comfort Ye,” gave indication of his quality, and his 
work throughout was exceptional. His rendering of the final air, 
“Thou Shalt Break Them,” was most spirited and aroused enthy 
siastic applause.—Courier-Herald, Saginaw, December 13, 1900. 

A tenor of no ordinary ability, Holmes Cowper, took the solos 
assigned to him with excellent voice and fully merited the praise 


which he received.—Evening Press, December 13, 1900 


During the week January 21 Holmes Cowper sings in 
““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by Taylor, at Champaign, 
and concert in Elkhart. 


O©AaA® 


The faculty concert by the Balatka Musical College, 
given in Central Music Hall, Friday evening, January 18, 
was one of the best college concerts of the season. The 
program included: 


PART L. 
Overture, Raymond (The Queen’s Secret)...... -++++» Thomas 
Metropolitan Orchestra 
Soprano solo, Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre...... ; sovccesees Handel 
M. Marie Johnson 
Violin Concerto (first time in Chicago).. - Tirindelli 
Earl R. Drake. 
ass solo, Aria from Queen of Sheba..... . -Gounod 
John W. Lince. 
Piano Concerto in E flat.. bnéeeedeve .. +» Litolff 
Anna H. Balatka. 
PART II. 
Overture, Tannhauser.. .».. Wagner 
Metropolitan Orchestra 
Soprano solo, Aria from Traviata.... . Verdi 
Frances Rousseau 
Orchestra, Prelude from opera Herodiade ...»Massenet 


Metropolitan Orchestra 
Piano Concerto in G minor ; . ..Saint-Saéns 
Chr. F. Balatka. 
Orchestra, Coronation March from the Folkunger .. Kretschmar 
Metropolitan Orchestra 
Carl Bunge, conductor; Adolph Koelling, accompanist 
Much interest was shown in Earl R. Drake’s interpreta- 
tion of Tirindelli’s new violin concerto. Whatever has been 
written so far by this Cincinnati composer has been of the 
There were many composers in the audience who 
movements of the 


best. 
waited with interest for the different 
work given for the first time in this city, and seemed es 
pecially pleased with the first and second movements of 
the composition, the third being extremely hard for the 
orchestra. The current opinion of the musicians present 
is that the work easily takes rank with our leading con- 
certos. Mr. Drake certainly deserves credit for undertak- 
ing the difficult work and handling it in such a masterly 
manner. 

He has a peculiar singing quality which he compels the 
violin to give to certain passages, producing one of the 
finest imitations of the human voice that we have ever 
heard. 

Mile. Rousseau gave as encore a lullaby, which was de 
cidedly the best vocal number of the evening. Miss Anna 
Balatka gave Litolff’s Concerto in E flat in a way that 
demonstrated musical ability, good technic and conception 
of the composer. 

There is nothing new to be added in regard to the 
pianist, Charles F. Balatka. Everyone, ere this time, is 


——— 
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cognizant of the masterful manner in which he plays. The 
Concerto in G minor of Saint-Saéns lost nothing by his 
conception of the work, but seemed to gain added musical 
The performance of this pianist and of Mr. Drake 
The Metropolitan Or- 
Bunge, 


charm. 
were well the best of the evening. 
chestra, under the competent direction of Carl 
added greatly to the interest of the faculty concert. 

A piano recital by Mr. Balatka will be given Wednesday, 
January 30, at 3 p. m., at Handel Hall. 


O©A® 


Whether classical selections, one of his own composi 
tions, Or a genuine Southern plantation melody, Thomas 
Preston Brooke is the exception among competent con- 
ductors, in universal repose of manner and employing 
fewest gestures discernible to an audience; and yet with 
all this quietude he succeeds, comparatively without an 
effort, in arousing an abundance of ‘interest and musical 
enthusiasm in the audience as well as players. 

The Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band concert of the 
afternoon of January 13 contained every style of composi- 
tion. The audience, however, was as catholic in its tastes 
as the program in its selections, resulting in enthusiasm, 
which compelled so many encores that the program was 
almost twice its original length. 

Mr. Brooke’s band is unusually well balanced, and so 
well trained that they respond instantly to the leader’s 
slightest signal. The Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony 
was given in a finished manner, and the descriptive num- 
bers, especially “Scenes in a Clock Store,” were given in 
a decidedly realistic manner. 

Mr. Brooke has the following route outlined: Thursday, 
January 17, Menominee, Wis.; Friday, January 18, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Saturday, January 19, Redwing, Minn.; Sun- 
day, January 20, New Elm, Minn.: Monday, January 23, 
Mansato, Minn.; Tuesday, January 22, Albert Lea, Minn. ; 
Wednesday, January 23, Waterloo, Ia.; Thursday, January 
24, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Friday, January 25, Muscatine, 
Ta. 

®AaA® 


An entertainment for the benefit of the Champlain Me- 
morial Home for Boys will be given in University Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, January 31, at 8:30 o'clock. 

The program will consist of an evening with “David 
Harum,” presented by Augustus F. Howells, and instru- 
mental and vocal solos. 

This Memorial Home for Boys was organized four years 
ago by Rev. John M. Chattin with a household of four 
boys. It is entirely free from “institutionalism,” and to- 
day shelters forty-three young lads, of whom three are too 
young to attend the public school. 

The soloists will be Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, soprano; 
Wm. A. Willet, baritone, and Paul G. Beeber, ’cellist 


G®A® 


Leopold Godowsky, who for years has been numbered 
among Chicago’s ablest pianists, gave a concert in Berlin 
last month, at which he played the Brahms D minor and 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concertos. The Berlin 
papers have been unaninious in pronouncing his recital 
the best of the season, and consider him one of the great- 
est technicians. He receives the verdict from the critics 
as playing pure Brahms and pure Tschaikowsky. 

Leopold Schmidt, the conservative critic of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, writes: “Since Moriz Rosenthal’s time such 
phenomenal technic has not been heard. Leopold Go 
dowsky reminds one of him by his absolute mastership, 
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only that eaten is done with more surety, more clear 
ness, and with less effort.” 


©®Aa® 


The new organization for chamber music, which has 
taken the name of Heinze Trio, composed of the well- 
known musicians Victor Heinze, pianist; Emil Bare, vio- 
linist, and Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist, on January 15 received 
a hearty welcome upon their first introductory concert. 
They had an appreciative audience, who knew well the 
ability and cultivated taste of the musicians who com- 
pose the trio. The program contained works of Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin and Beethoven. Of the Brahms Trio 
in C minor, op. 101, the interpretation of the Andante 
grazioso-Allegro molto was especially melodic and ar- 
tistic. There is very little that can be added in praise of 
the delicate, clear touch and singing tones of which it is 
well known Mr. Heinze, the pianist, is the master. Beau- 
tifully represented in music, like some rare picture, was 
Schumann’s “Warum” and Schubert’s “Moment Mu- 
sicale,” F minor. Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49, 
was marred by an over-impatient person with squeaky 
boots, who felt obliged to leave in the middle of this num- 
ber, the noise resounding through the hall and being dis- 
tinctly heard through the corridor and down the steps, 
ceasing only when the street door of the Fine Arts Build 
ing closed. All of the audience perhaps was not composed 
of the most serious musicians, and it was hard not to let 
intrude upon one’s thoughts, even in the midst of the most 
beautiful passages, that those shoes had the loudest squeak 
ever heard. 


®©®a® 


The last meeting of the Sherwood Club, which is com- 
posed of advanced pupils of the Sherwood Musical School, 
was given Friday evening, January 11, fourth floor, Fine 
Arts Building. The program was as follows: 


Two-Voiced Inventions, Nos. 1, 9 and 14 acl 
Miss Effie E. Jack 

Gondolieri, op. 25, No. 2.. Nevin 

Venetian Love Song, op. 25, No. 3 Nevin 

Good Night, op. 25, No. 4. Nevin 


Mrs. Alice B. Marshal! 
Nocturne ite jabs neeged Leschetizky 
Lena M. Svensen. 
Moszkowski 


Miss Zella Marshall 


Barcarolle 


Songs .... cee e ere eeeeeereeereeeeeeeesesers 
Mr. Pevee, accompanied by Mrs Perce 
DASSBERG, GH. Bloc tes0cd 60 ede cns5ctseer ee cece Chopin 
Norwegian Bridal Passion By, op. 19 Grieg 
Miss Edith Bene. 
Exhilaration, op. 14, No. 3 .. Sherwood 
Murmuring Zephyrs.... Niemann 
Chopin 
Von Bilow 


Wagner- Liszt 


Ballade, G minor, op. 23 
Valzer (from Carnival di Milano), op. 31 
March (from Tannhauser). 

William H. Sherwood 

This is the seventh season of the Sherwood Club. 

A special feature of Mr. Sherwood's work is his interpre 
tation classes, which meet from 10 to 12 o'clock every 
Wednesday morning. 
and works revised by Mr. Sherwood for the piano may be 
mentioned: Moszkowski, “Musical Moment,” op. 7, No. 2; 
F. G. Gleason, Gavotte from “Otho Visconti”; and espe 
cially Theodor Kullak, seven octave studies, op. 48, Vol 
11, with critical notes regarding interpretation and explana 
tions of modern methods of technical training as applied to 
This Mr. Sherwood has found 


Among some of the compositions 


chord and octave playing 
most helpful in his own teaching 


©®AaA® 


March 19 has been arranged as the date for the fifth in 
the series of piano recitals given by Le te of Victor Heinze 
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in University Hall, Fine Arts Building. Miss Ada Hill 
will be the pianist, and the program will be: 
Bach-Liszt 
{ hopin Liszt 
Schubert. Liszt 
Wagner- Brassin 
Schubert 
Scarlatti 
Scariatt: 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
Six Polish songs.. 

Staendchen 

Fire Scene.. 

Sonate in A minor. 

Capriccio in E major. 

Sonate in A major. 


Symphonische Etuden Schumann 


These piano recitals are given from-memory, and con 
sidering the numbers contained in this and former pro 
grams the accomplishment is of no small merit for pupils 
and master 


®©®a® 


Extracts from Chicago papers relating to the appearance 
of Carolyn Louise Willard in recital at University Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, December 4, 1900: 

The large audience which assembled at University Hall in the 
Fine Arts Building to listen to a piano and song recital by Miss 
Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist, and Mrs. Lillian French Read, so 
prano, was well repaid by a most artistic vocal and instrumental 
The occasion was the début of Miss Willard as a pro 
fessional pianist. She has been a hard student in this country and 
abroad. In the rendition of this diversified program, the young 
woman displayed a brilliant technic and a sympathetic and effective 
Record. 


performance. 


interpretation of the compositions 





Miss Willard proved that she has studied to good purpose 
She does most things cleanly and clearly, and a full, healthy tone 
already capable of considerable gradation and variation in quality 
and power, lends warmth and roundness to much of her work 

Tribune 

Her interpretation of Schumann was most pleasing and artistic 
Chronicle. 


Her technic was perfect and her touch excellent..-Chicago Amer 


can 

Considerable poetic feeling and musical appreciation was shown 
in the Brahms Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1.--Post 

Miss Willard, who has studied abroad for a number of years, and 
also under Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, made what was really her first 
appearance here as a professional. The program chosen was ambi 
tious, including compositions by Brahms, Schumann, Beethoven 
Chopin and others. * * * Miss Willard has certain abilities that 
make her playing very agreeable. In the lighter numbers, wher« 


delicacy and accuracy were required, she was interesting. She 


musical, painstaking and straightforward in manner.—-Times-Herald 


@©AaA® 


The death of Miss Belle Fremont Bartlett, prima donna 
soprano of the Bostonians, occurred January 4 at Denver, 
Col. This little singer was stricken with pneumonia during 
the engagement of her company in Denver and was only 
seriously ill three days. Miss Bartlett was excedingly pop 
ular with the opera company and had promise of great su 
cess in the future in the musical world. She was a niece 
and adopted daughter of Jessie Bartlett Davis, former con 
tralto of the Bostonians. Miss Davis discovered the talent 
of the young girl and generously gave her an education 
which was to have been completed abroad 


©A® 


As special soloist, W. A. Willett sang at the 
corner Rush and Superior 


Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, streets 
Sunday evening, January 13, with good taste and intonation 
Thus Saith the Lord,” from the “Holy City,” Gaul, and 


O God, Be Merciful,” Bartlett 
©®A® 
Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, a comparatively new soprano 
on the American concert stage, although well known in 
Europe, announces a concert at University Hall, Fine Arts 
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Building, for Friday evening, February 1. 
sisted by Theodore Spiering and W. C. E. Seeboeck. 


G®Aa® 


The program of the works of Anton Rubinstein to be 
given at the faculty concert of the Chicago Piano College 
in Kimball Recital Hall, Thursday evening, January 24, 
has been changed in some of the numbers from the pro- 
gram given in the last MustcaL Courier, as follows: 

Sonata, violin and piano, op, 13 (first movement). 
W. W. Leffingwell and Charles E. Watt. 
Songs— 
Since First I Met Thee. 
The Azra. 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bagg. 
Mrs. Florida M. Pratt, accompanist 
Piano, Kamennoi-Ostrow (portrait No. 22). 
Charles E. Watt. 
Organ, Melody in F (arranged by Flagler). 
Louis P. Hoyt. 
Piano, Concert Study. 
Miss Eleanor Florence Godfrey. 
Characterization. 
Mrs. Florida M. Pratt. 
Piano, Barcarolle, F minor 
J. E. Wilford. 
Songs— 
The Lark. 
A Dream. 
Thouw'rt Like Unto a Flower. 
Mrs. Bagg. 
Piano, Valse Caprice. 
Harmon H. Watt. 
Sonata, violin and piano, op. 13 (last movement). 
Mr. Leffingwell and Mr. Watt. 


®A® 

A good sized audience was entertained in Steinway Hall 
Wednesday evening, January 23, by a soirée musicale, under 
the direction of the Cable Company, introducing Miss 
Flora Parsons, pianist; Wm. A, Willett, baritone; Harry 
E. Davis, ballad hornist; Master William Cooper, violin- 
st; Mrs. Julia Waixel, accompanist. 

The varied and interesting program contained the follow- 


ing numbers: 
French horn soli— 


I OD ES, CG ec bbede bee es cedevscccdeccbtevesdas Bohm 

The Sweetest Flower that Blows...............cceeeceeeees Hawley 
Harry E. Davis. 

laritone solo, Even Bravest Heart..............000ceeeeeseeees Gounod 


William A. Willett. 
Piano Preludes— 
SN AO, OO GND alec ls ss cdegecbecveccosoccecctsvesceete Chopin 
Variations Brillantes, op. 12-....... ‘ Chopin 
Miss Flora Péiccns. 
Violin, Scene de Ballet, op. 100....,. Se 
Master William Caner: 





Horn solo, Thou Art Like Unto a Lovely Flower............ Smith 
Mr. Davis. 
Piano 
DR ak, «ditt stuebndeagebebnorennaetesl ess ceroesesee Moszkowski 
Ey 2c t,t. cesce tpisbdesreeeabawess beige teesbotoceceesoens Liszt 
Miss Parsons. 
Baritone soli— 
NE Seas at asi da ated al gahs ab oh ppeneonbeseneeoheretoe Franz 
PL. tnddsbntehittedaeunsteness > 600scesyscveness Schumann 
I'd Wish to Tune My Quivering Lyre,..........-.+seeeeeeeee Cobb 
Mr. Willett. 
Violin solo, Je Suis le petit Tambour, op. §.........-.-+++-ee08- David 
Master Cooper. 
PS HUME CPO c cdncnsccabeseseVeesbpseocecqeccecceses Gounod- Liszt 
Miss Parsons. 
Baritone solo, Creole Lover's Song (by request)...........<«+5- Buck 
Mr. Willett. 
Horn solo, In Passion’s Surrender.............6:6ccccecceeeenees Rossi 
Mr. Davis. 
®©®a® 


Among the prominent teachers of vocal music in Flor- 
ence we note with pleasure that Signora Alice Neyma- 
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She will be as- 





Galletti, a former resident of Chicago, occupies an envia- 
ble position. At the last Prova di Studio, given by her 
pupils, the excellence of her method of teaching was made 
evident. Herself, one of the best pupils of the celebrated 
Madame Marchesi, Signora Galletti is most successful 
with her Scuola di Canto. It is rumored that a couple of 
her most promising American pupils will make their début 
as concert singers this winter. 

It is not an easy matter for an American to become 
established as a teacher in Italy, and Chicago should be 
justly proud of one who has succeeded so admirably 


©®Aa® 


And now from across the seas comes the news of sti!! 
another discovery. A Svengali in real life is undertaking 
to teach a girl by means of hypnotic influence to become 
an expert violinist, as the far famed Trilby was taught to 
sing. The girl is devoid of natural ability, and had prac 
tically given up the idea of ever being a violinist when the 
hypnotist took her in hand. She had taken lessons for 
months, and was unable to make the violin do more than 
play in the most crude way. Her parents fell back on 
the hypnotist as a last resort, and he consented to the ex- 
periment. When he put the girl under “influence” her 
fingers became supple, her touch was accurate, and shi 
handled the bow surprisingly well. Unlike Trilby, she 
showed the same skill when she passed from under the 
influence of the hypnotic spell. 

These hypnotic musicians may do for commercial pur- 
poses, but for real genuine enjoyment give me musical 
cultivation and the artist’s ability to interpret from the 
heart beautiful tone pictures. 

®©®Aa® 


In the month of March Chicago will have John Philip 
Sousa and his band at the Auditorium for three concerts 
®A® 
In University Hall, Fine Arts Building, the evening of 
January 24 and Saturday afternoon of January 26, the Chi- 
cago tenor, George Hamlin, and Sidney Biden, baritone, 
will give song recitals 
®AaA® 
Josef Hofmann, who comes from Europe in March, 
will be added to the now large list of pianists touring in 
America. Mr. Hofmann will be heard in fifteen concerts. 


®A® 


Eduard Strauss and his Viennese orchestra will give two 
concerts at Central Music Hall instead of one as first ar 
ranged. The first, which is to be a request program, oc- 
curs January 28, and the second concert January 20. 


G®aAa® 


Mark Twain's daughter, Miss Clara Clemens, is said to 
have a voice of unusual beauty. Miss Clemens has been 
diligently studying during the years she and her parents 
have spent in Vienna and London. She intends to be a 
professional singer, and her début in America is expected 
in the near future. 

©®A® 

The next concert by the Spiering Quartet, the last of the 
, will not take place on January 29, but in- 
Thursday evening, February 21 
Miss Mary Wood Chase will be 


present series 
stead will be given on 
As originally announced, 
the assisting artist. 
®©®A® 
Shirley Gandell gives a song recital in Handel Hall 
January 23. 





An orchestral concert will be given Wednesday, Feb. 
ruary 6, at 8 p. m., in Handel Hall, by the Drake Violin 
Club. 

©®AaA® 


The presentation of “Iolanthe” by the boy choir of the 
Church of the Ascension was a success, aside from the 
necessitated absence for a short time of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, which character was personated by George T. 
3aker, and the lights going out for a time. The boys 
were assisted by fifty young men and women, and the 
affair surpassed any of their previous entertainments. 


®PAa® 


Maurice Aronson’s Schumann evening, as the third of 
“eight evenings with famous composers,” was given in 
Freeport, Ill., on January 8, with the success that marks 
all the undertakings of this talented pianist and instructor, 
In addition to treating the instrumental and orchestral 
works of Schumann, Mr. Aronson read his article on 
“Song Cycles,” which appeared in Music 
Aronson played the following selec- 
Schumann’s Sonata in G 
Andantino, Molto 


Schumann's 
February, 1897. Mr. 
tions for illustrative purposes: 
minor, op. 22; “Il piu Presto Possible,” 
allegro e marcato, Rondo, 
in F, op. 23; “Warum,” “Aufschwung,” 
and Romanza, “Forest Scenes’; aria from Sonata, op. 11, 
and “Hunting Song.” 


Presto-prestissimo; Nocturne 


“Traeumerei”: 


©®A©® 

The past week at the Studebaker, Fine Arts Building, 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” has been given by the Castle 
Square Opera Company with as good success and far more 
crowded houses than the preceding English Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company. Previous presentations of this 
opera here by the company met favor with the public, 
and this assured them a welcome for the recent produc- 
tion. Miss Gertrude Rennyson alternated with Miss Jo- 
sephine Ludwig as Juliet, and Barron Berthald and Mito 
Delamotta as Romeo. 

For the week of January 21 
Normandy” is announced 

®©®A® 

Mr. and Mrs. Pau! Picard, 137 Park boule- 
vard, gave a musicale the evening of January 18. The 
‘program was given by M. Amato, M. Dumoulin and M, 
de Vries, of the Chicago Orchestra, Charles Gautier and 
Dr. Pierce singing. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor also read 
The numbers: were exceptionally fine. 


®©®A® 

A good example of loyalty and appreciation of good 
work accomplished is that of the American pianist who 
played at the Paris Exposition last summer, Mrs. Arthur 
Middleton Barnhart, formerly Miss Stella La Zelle, who 
had obtained not a little celebrity by her playing here as 
well as abroad. Mrs. Barnkart still continues her les- 
sons with the only master she has ever had, William H. 
Sherwood 

Writing of this sincere musician: “When Mr. Sherwood 
lived in Boston some sixteen or eighteen’ years ago he 
had a series of amusing experiences with some critical 
Since that time the crit 


Planquette’s “Chimes of 


Lincoln 


from “L’Aiglon.” 


comments on his performances. 
ics on the papers mentioned have been changed. One 
Boston daily, apropos of a recital given by Mr: Sher- 
“that after playing several numbers by great 
temperament 


wood, said 
composers with much expression, 
and technical brilliancy,. he sang a Chopin Ballade, de- 
lighting his audience anew with a sympathetic voice, ar- 
tistic shading and good vocal method.’ Another paperf 


artistic 
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Eastern and Southern Territory— 
Exclusive Management, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Western T 


HAMLIN 





In Concert, Oratorio and 


RICHARD STRAUSS RECITALS. 


erritory— 
Exclusive Management, HANNAH & HAMLIN, CHICAGO, 
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For Open Dates and Terms address 
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FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Or. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jarosiaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent masicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the d 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasw 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply t 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York York. 


ELIZABETH EUZABETH! NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street - NEW YORK. 


J. FREDO———_ , 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGAN ast. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BURFAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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gave him much credit for the thoroughly enjoyable in- 
terpretation of a Beethoven concerto, played with the 
Harvard Music Society Orchestra, under the direction of 
Carl Zerrahn. “Only one thing,” said the paper, “marred 
the otherwise perfect enjoyment of the concerto, viz., that 
the piano was not in tune with the horn, a fact that re- 
flected very little credit upon the firm whose instrument 
was used on this occasion.” (The question naturally 
arises, Was the piano in tune with the rest of the orches- 
tra? Or was the horn out of tune?) 

Yet another journal reviewed Mr. Sherwood’s perform- 
f a recital program at length on another occasion, 


ance ¢ 
and gave him much credit for the characteristic variety 


of styles in the interpretation of the music of various 
composers, spoke of his artistic shading and brilliant tech- 
nic, and of many other details, all of which must have been 
very gratifying to Mr. Sherwood, but “it was too bad 
that Mr. Sherwood took no part in the program, except 
merely to turn the leaves for another pianist, who did all 
the playing.” 
©A©® 

Signor Lo Verde has been secured by Mr. Gottschalk 
and will hereafter be connected with the Gottschalk Lyric 
School. Signor Lo Verde, who is an Italian pianist and 
composer, was last year a distinguished member of the 


Scalchi Conert Company 





Naples. 


DECEMBER 21, 1900 


AN CARLO opened its season last evening with “Tos 
S The libretto was written by Illica 


ca,” by Puccini 

and Giacosa, after the celebrated drama by Victorien 
Sardou 

The success of the opera, while fair, has not been enthu- 
isastic, but it may become so after several hearings. The 
public seemed more attracted by and interested in the d 
velopment of the drama rather than in the music which 
llustrates it 

“Tosca” was beautifully performed, under the direction 
of Mugnoni, by De Lucia, Signora Pandolfini, Camera, 
Thon and De Rosa. 

“Tosca” is going to be repeated for several evenings yet 

®©®A® 

Some time in the near future a concert will be given 
here by Miss Edith Martin, the harpist 

She comes to Italy to win new laurels after her success 
and_the fine reputation achieved in Germany, in England, 
in Ireland, in Sweden and Norway and in France. 

Miss Martin is an American, and the news of her splen 
did career will be learned with pride by her compatriots 
across the waters. 


©Aa® 


Among the concerts of note given lately there is that 
of the Ferni Quartet, whose aims are very high and 
quartet is composed of 


Cajati, viola, and Giardi, 


wholly achieved inded The 


Ferni and Pascarella, violinists; 


‘cellist \ well-known society lady, Signora Maglione, 
IS Occasionally the pianist 
The Ferni Quartet proposes to give a number of con 


certs during the season, VESUVIUS 


. Joseph B. Zellman. 

Joseph B. Zellman, the basso, sang at a concert given 
by the Church of the Nativity at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., January 7. He sang songs by Wagner and Von 
Fielitz and a pretty little song, “The Faded Rose,” by Mrs 
\bel, who accompanied him on the piano. Mr. Zellman 
was obliged to respond to several encores. 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURTER. t 
4230 Regent Square, January 19, 1901. | 


N vivid contrast to last week’s quiet came the or- 
chestral rush of this week, opening with the Bos 
ton Symphony Monday night. The program was 

played with spirit. 

The soloist was Hugo Becker, who played a ‘cello con- 
certo by Haydn. 

In the opening bars Mr. Becker seemed to suffer from a 
slight nervousness, which soon wore off, however, and 





the rest of the concerto was played in a manner which 
placed him in the first rank of 'cello players. He displayed 
a remarkable facility in rapid passages, and his trills were 
of exquisite quality 

Before leaving the subject of this concert I must make 
special mention of the way in which the orchestra played 
the ever beautiful “Waldweben,” in which the delicacy of 
tone won enthusiastic applause 

On Wednesday night the Sauer Orchestra gave their 
second concert, at which Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
joyfulness, was admirably 
pianist, 


overflowing with a spirit of 
Courtlandt Palmer, the much 
His playing indicated 


played heralded 


was the soloist of the evening 


a dreamer rather than a vigorous thinker; in fact. 
at times, this quality amounted to absolute lack of color; 
yet the question arises in one’s mind, whether this same 
lack of vim was not as much due to the physical condition 
of the artist as to his temperament, for Mr. Palmer 
showed, by his extreme pallor, signs of overstudy. The 
other numbers on the program were Schubert's “Funeral 
March,” scored by Liszt, and “The Preludes,” by the latter 
composer 

On Friday evening the Philadelphia Orchestra was heard 
I do not know whether the two Boston concerts had over- 
loaded my musical digestion or whether the orchestra really 
fell below their own mark, but, at any rate, I must confess 
to not enjoying to any considerable degree the orchestral 
portion of the program. The soloist, however, made up in 
generous measure for any deficiencies of the orchestra—the 
artist in question was Fritz Kreisler, a young violinist of 
much talent. He played Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No. 2 with 
a youthful vigor and dash that carried his audience along 
with him into the whole of his Bohemian temperament 
He was long and euthusiastically applauded. and finally re 
sponded with an encore, the Gavotte from Bach's E major 
Sonata. 

There were two innovations in this week’s concerts which 
Gericke placed his symphony 
Scheel, 


were most acceptable—Mr 
first on the program Wednesday night, and Mr 
thank heavens, shortened his program 

Apropos of this last conductor, it may be remarked that 
he has been exceedingly happy in his choice of soloists, and 
the announcement that Edward A. MacDowell will be the 





one for the next concert promises a continuance of the high 
degree of excellency 

With this surfeit of symphonies, I turned with relief to 
the lecture-recital of Charles Dennison Kellogg, 
most interesting and marvelous bird warblings gave us a 


whose 
taste of nature’s orchestra. One can scarcely believe that 
the sounds are produced by his throat, so closely do they 
imitate the feathered songster 

Dominca Lyncu Sovuper 


Katherine Ruth Heyman. 
ISS KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, the pianist, 


has played in concert several times lately and 


achieved edistinct success Following are some of her 


press notices: 


The soloist of the evening was Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman 
who played several of Schumann's pieces and a Beethoven sonata 
in G major, op. 49, No. 2, with much poetry. Later Miss Heyman 
displayed her technic in two pieces of Liszt She played both per 
fectly: “The Gondoliera” with much feeling and the Etude, in spite 
of its phenomenal tempo, as clearly as a bell. The applause did not 
subside until Miss Heyman had responded with several encores 
Staats-Zeitung, January 13, 1901 


played with tase and crisp 


“Album for the Young.” 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist 
technic four numbers from Schumann's 
Reethoven’s Sonata in G major, op. 49, No. 2, and Liszt's “Gondo 
‘iera” and Study in E flat major New York Times, January 13, 
Igo! 

The piano playing of Miss Heyman surpassed any other heard in 
this city before, and at the end of the first number she had clearly 
demonstrated her ability as an artist of the highest order The 
audience was perfectly enraptured by the excellence of her rendi 


tion of the various numbers on the program, and hearty applause 


followed.—Williamsport Sun, January 7, 1901 

Miss Heyman is an artist of wonderful power and delicacy Her 
technic is almost faultless, and her conception is true and com 
prehensive. Her phrasing is admirable, and she carries the force 
ful passages without suspicion of pounding She played with ease 
confidence and brilliancy and stamped herself well worthy to 


appear in the company of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 


Kneisel Quartet, and win the approval of critical Boston.—Wi) 


liamsport Grit, January 13, 1901 


Miss Heyman is one of the most clever pianists that has ever 


played in this city She has a pleasing personality and with her 


first number she captured the audience, which was of good size 
and much larger than usual Her every number was rendered in 
a fayltless manner, and was heartily applauded. Miss Heyman will 
no doubt be heard in Williamsport agair Williamsport Call 


January 13, 1901. 


Scholder Piano Recital. 


Hattie Scholder, the child pianist, pupil and protég 


of Samuel Eppinger, of the Eppinger Conservatory, will 
Mendelsohn Hall 


give a recital at Tuesday aiternoon, 


January 29. The following will be the program 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor Bact 

Theme and Variations in G major Beethoven 
Hattie Scholder 

Herodiade Massenet 
Pa i} W ‘ ar j 

Pastorale Scarlatt 

Caprice Scarlatti 

Ftude, Mignonne, op. 16, N 1 Schutt 


Vogel als Prophet Schumann 


Rerceuse Chaminade 
Thy Beaming Eyes Mac Dowell 
Valse, op. 42 Chopin 
Ftude, op. mw, No. 12 

Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1 


Chopin 
Chopm 


Hattie Scholder 





MAUD POWELL,==== 


Appress HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD WINKLER, vississ 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street or Steinway Hali, New York. 
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“\ HE Castle Square Opera Company has gone 
back to comic opera again and has been giving 
“Rob Roy” all week. 

Next week “Lucia di Lammermoor” will be 
presented, and as Norwood and Sheehan are advertised to 
be the principals the week will doubtless be a success. 


©@AaA® 


Alfred G. Robyn’s recital last Sunday was one of the 
most enjoyable he has given so far this season. He was 
in especially fine form, and his assistants were most capable 
and entertaining. The Sunday afternoon recitals have be- 
come eminently favorites with the public, and the Odeon 
is usually well filled with people who desire an afternoon’s 
recreation. 





G@A® 


The next concert to be given by the Choral-Symphony 
Society will take place on Thursday evening, January 24. 
There will be an “artist” program, and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, pianist, will be the principal attraction. Dohnanyi 
justly deserves the fame that is his, and the music lovers 
of this city will be delighted at the opportunity to hear 
him. 

The Choral-Symphony Society, by the way, are to be 
congratulated and thanked for the excellent artists they 
have brought to the city this year. Some of them have been 
world famous and have given performances of the highest 
order, which will be remembered and used as standards of 
comparison for a long time to come. It is to be hoped that 
the former successes in this regard will be repeated again 
and again, both in the present season and in the years to 
come. 


©A®' 


The second Apollo concert, which will be given on Jan- 
uary 29, Tuesday evening, at the Odeon, will be one of the 
best the club has ever given. Some very attractive num 
bers have been prepared, and the concert should be thor- 
oughly successful. Under the systematic work which has 
been done during the rehearsals for this concert, the club 
is in better shape to give a good account of itself than it 
has been for some time. 

Among some of the numbers which will be given may 
be mentioned the great waltz song of Frederic Field Bul- 


St. Lours, January 18, 1901. 










































lard, “Come O’er the Sea.” This is a song which re- 
quires some very artistic work, but largely sings itself, as 
it were, and is always appreciated whenever presented 
Dudley Buck’s “On the Sea,” a song of the highest merit, 
and very beautiful in conception and execution, will be 
another of the numbers. A _ great drinking song by 
Heinrich Marschner, “The Testament,” the words of 
which are not very dignified or sensible, but the music 
of which is very stirring and odd, will probably be the 
hig number of the concert. 

The club will be more accommodating in the matter of 
encores, and among these “The Ow! and the Pussy Cat,” 
by De Koven, and “Oft in the Stilly Night,” the old Irish 
melody of Tom Moore, will be given. 

The soloist for the concert is Hugo Becker, the ’cellist 


GAO 


The concerts to be given at the Odeon on February 1. 
2 and 3, by Edouard Strauss and his orchestra, should be 
borne in mind by all who have loved the melodious walzes 
of this great conductor. The programs of these concerts 
will be so arranged that every listener will find something 
to his taste on them all. The local manager is Homer 
Moore, and no doubt he will be able to bring the concerts 
to a successful termination. Rockwett S. BRANK. 








Brooklyn Saengerbund Orchestra. 


AST Sunday evening the Brooklyn Saengerbund at 
its clubhouse, corner of Smith and Schermerhorn 
streets, introduced the Saengerbund Orchestra, which 
Louis Koemmenich, the conductor of the “bund,” organ- 
ized this season. This new bund is composed of thirty 
excellent amateurs and semi-protessionals, and from the 
first public hearing, much in the future may be expected 
in the matter of playing the lighter compositions. The 
strings played especially well one movement of Mozart's 
“Night Music.” A Strauss waltz was also played with 
professional snap. 

In addition to the playing of the orchestra, the Saenger- 
bund Male and Ladies’ choruses sang several selections, 
and there were some vocal and instrumental solos, an 
amusing minstrel sketch, and a one act musical play, enti- 
tled “A Theatre Rehearsal.” 


Baldelli---Paris. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


HE house in which Baldelli has located his studio 

and home is under the eaves, so to speak, of the big 

Elysées Palace Hotel, in the Champs Elysées. The ad- 
dress is 6 Rue Euler. : 

The entrance is quiet and elegant, the studio suite on the 
first flight; everything that taste and grace can suggest 
mark the frame and furnishing of the musical home. The 
ceilings are lofty, the doors wide, and ample conditions 
are offered for the giving of the soirées, matinees, &c.. 
which will form a feature of the year’s work 

One is struck at once by the quantity of familiar faces 
looking down and out from wall, mantel, album and easel, 
many unfamiliar but remarkable faces as well, all holding 
the most affectionate and respectful dedications from all 
the great musical celebrities of his time, who have been 
his friends, confréres and comrades. 

To begin with, the entire royal family are there “en 
ami,” the king, the queen, the young king, the Infanta 
Eulalie, &c.—all, in fact, who have been the royal but 
favored patrons of his gifts for so many years 

Then there is Monsigneur Clari, of the Church, a tanatic 
as his friends say, of Baldelli’s genius; Rubinstein, writ- 
ten upon by the great musician’s own hand words of love 
and veneration; Tamagno, with his daughter Patti: 
Filippo Fillipi, the great and dreaded critic; Novelli 
Leoncavallo, Sembrich, with whom he was invited to sing 
in Berlin this season: Cotogni, Thomas, Bellanchoni, 
Carolus Duran, Manchenelli, Massenet, Delsarte, the re- 
gretted master just died; Toledo, his “good angel,” and 
Sarasate the prince, one of the best friends ever had 

On one of the walls is a splendid painting of the singer 
by Federigo Madras, and paintings made especially for 
him by Alvarez. The curtains are well chosen, the furni- 
ture elegant, the walls lofty, the piano excellent, and there 
are many evidences also of the feminine devotion which 
ever marks the pathway of the popular celebrity. 

A remarkable case in point, showing the wonderful abil 
ity of Baldelli in the production of voice, is that of Mlle 
Toledo, daughter of the well-known F. Toledo, of Paris, 
who, although a young lady of many accomplishments 
never dreamed of the possibility of singing, having, as it 
was generally conceded, but the smallest thread of a voice 
The writer of this article heard her sing a few days ago. 
and certainly in no other way could have been convinced 
of the miracle which has taken place to the great joy of 
the young lady and of her parents. 

A description of this pretty home and studio, as also 
of some of the treasures to be found therein, will be given 
here later. For the moment Americans in the city, or 
planning to come over here to study, should take his ad- 
dress and be sure to give him a call. English managers 
are trying to make arrangements to get him over to Lon- 
don for the season 

It may be remembered that Baldelli, on visit to London 
during the opera season, was secured by Mr. Grau to give 
two representations at Covent Garden, where his appear- 
ance was most successful. 





Arthur Whiting. 


Arthur Whiting gave Brahms recitals before the Union 
Musical Club, of St. Louis, January 5, and the Thomas 
Concert Class, of Evanston, January 7. 
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~MUSI@ GOSSIP 
w OF GOTHAM. 


New YORK, January 21, 1901. 

RANCIS STUART represents the well-known 

Lamperti method here, and recently gave a 

musicale at 86 Madison avenue, which was 

highly enjoyable. The salient points of his 
pupils’ singing I should say were these: Correct pronun 
ciation, legato and tone coloring, i. e., expression, and 
the program was well arranged to show this. Mr. Stuart 
has a following from the West—San Francisco, Oakland, 
Cal.; Portland, Seattle and Spokane—and if the bit we 
heard on the evening in question is a fair example of his 
work as a teacher, he should soon gather to himself many 
followers in the East. 

This was the program: 











nborcdebenseeee 
--Old English 


Absent ° coceeseccoesevesecess 
The Happy Lover 


...- Foote 
Mackenzie 


I'm Wearin’ Awa’ noyesesodeaeees 
\y £2 a ee eer ree 
on'odb ocdebbeiiedecsnhdabers beewtes .. Nevin 

Mr. Brooke. 
I Envy the Bird that Sings............ 


The Rosary 


... Lemon 


DIUM i cennnsasesceiienenimnuenmiamenimmedtls Needham 
Miss Barrington. 

Oh, Wert Thou in the Cold Blast..... , .. Mendelssohn 

Miss Barrington and Mr. Brooke 

. ..Von Fielitz 


Von Fielitz 


Anathema, from Eliland. 
Resignation, from Eliland.............. ; 
Mr. Brooke. 


He Was Despised.. . Handel 


Danny Deever.. ode eoonme odieesSsbdes .-Damrosch 


Mr. Brooke 


When You Are Here. . Vannah 


Miss Barrington 


See ON ED FOTN, catinenketdscabednsmeendtsaenens ...Donizetti 


Miss Barrington and Mr. Brooke 
Miss Elizabeth Cheney, accompanist 

Miss Bloodgood, of Baltimore, played accompaniments 
until the regular accompanist, Miss Cheney, came. 

Of Miss Barrington I can only speak in words of high 
praise. This girl has all things in her favor—intelligence, 
quick sympathy, expression, fine voice, handsome personal 
appearance—and her singing of the sacred piece was de 
votional and effective. 

Brooke I have before mentioned; he is good enough to 
sing at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, along with 
such soloists as Hilke, Hall, Hosea, De Moss and others, 
and quite holds his own. With distinct enunciation he com 
bines musical quality, and always pleases. Success to his 
teacher, Stuart! 

®G®A® 


One of the busiest of New York teachers is Carl M. 
Roeder. His methods are unique and progressive, and the 
results he secures explain why his time, from 9 o'clock 
Monday morning until 7 on Saturday evening, is completely 
filled by pupils. On January 11 he gave a musicale at the 
residence of Mrs. John B. Haskin, in Fordham, in which 
a number of younger members of his Fordham class par- 
ticipated. This was the program: 


NE tainin tari cinitts detnbinidiebiaeisiianetthinwatiit .Schumann 
Mr. Roeder. 

IR os vvekssscdkasdineertecetaiens irvine Alkcccbateeal Link 

MOGI GP MUON... oncessasecevenbumbatabads Morey 


Edna Bussing Haskin. 





The Bird’s Message.......... 


MavORGR ccoccceccocseccess : Nevin 
Meyer-Helmund 


Moment Musicale.......... 
Valse in E minor............. 

Violette Seabury Salter 
The Filatterer............ 


Poem ieee Mac Dowell 


Path THs. ckcpectlsceies 


Mess CAMUR. .cccccessecierqces 
aT ‘s...0000tn s veubes sgubdambnaesines 

John M. Wyatt. 
Senate, op. 53 


Mr. Roeder. 


Mr. Roeder will give a number oi pupils’ recitals in the 
spring, the first of which will take place in Knabe Hall 
early in March, when ten or more of his advanced pupils 


will perform. 


Leading a busy life, Mr. Roeder still finds time for study 
and seli improvement, and this it is which promises to 


place him in the front rank. 
©®AaA® 


The following explains itself: 


New York, January 18, 1901. 


Dear Mr. Riesserc—Before going West on my tour | want to 


thank you for your remarks in Tae Musicat Courier of this week 
If I can impress others with the sense of modesty I will feel that 
I have done something for our art, and particularly for those in my 
line. I fully agree with you that singers, as a rule, are apt to think 


they know it all. I appreciate your mention, and will always try and 


profit by your suggestions. Sincerely yours, 

This is from a rising young basso, who is, remarkable 
to say, a really modest man, and who is fast making such 
friends that they will boost him into prominence—you see 
I am here doing it. 

©®AaA® 

Edwin Harvey Lockhart, the bass baritone, keeps busy; 
he recently sang at a concert in the Church of Christ, 
Brooklyn, with great success. At a social function given 
by Mrs. G. Crossmond, on West Ejighty-eighth street, he 
was obliged to sing one song over four times, and this is 
a bit of an indication of the pleasure he gives as a singer. 
Last week he sang at a reception given by Mrs. Judge In- 
gram at the Strathmore, Broadway and Fifty-second 
street, receiving double encores aiter each solo. Mr 
Lockhart will give two studio receptions soon, the first 
one on Thursday, January 31; the second Tuesday, Febru 
ary 26, from 4 to 10, when he will be assisted by some of 
the best talent in the city. Those assisting in receiving 
will be Mrs. and Miss Crossmond, Mrs. R. T. Davidson, 
Miss Shepherd, Miss Cauchois, Miss Betts, Mrs. McKee, 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Roseland and Mrs. Fredenwick 

G®A®O 

Miss Pelton’s success as soloist with the Kneisel Quar 
tet, in the Brooklyn Institute concert, was gratifying to 
that young lady, as well as to the large circle of admirers 
who know and appreciate at their true worth this voice 
and musical personality. All the Brooklyn papers spoke 
most flatteringly of her, the following being from the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

Miss Pelton’s first number, “The Lament of Andromache,” was 
needless to say, a dramatic work and a fortunate selection for Miss 
Pelton, who has many of the arts of an operatic singer. In a group 


of songs she surprised the critical listeners with several prolonged 
high tones in piano voice. They were rarely beautiful. Her enun 
ciation is particularly good and her manner graceful and pleasing 
Brooklyn Citizen 
@®ae 
Readers of Tue Musicat Courrer, and those who fol 
low musical matters of the metropolis, do not need to be 


told of the incessant activity of Kate Stella Burr, pianist 
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organist, accompanist, song coach, bright girl (worth any 
two men I know as to hustling ability), and whose name 
crops up ever and anon. She has a few dates ahead as 
accompanist, herewith registered: 

Mr. and Mrs. Rankine’s musicale, Hotel Majestic; Burt 
McIntosh musicale, 18 West Thirty-third street; Church 
and Actors’ Alliance, with Bishop Potter and Joseph Jei 
ferson as guests of honor; Woman's Philharmonic. She 
will give a concert next month, and a few of those already 
engaged are Mrs. Northrop, soprano; Edward Strong 
tenor; Percy T. Hemus, bass; other names later 

At her church, Grace M. E., 
are frequently given, she will next give Costa's ‘Eli’ 
these special Sunday evenings draw large congregations 

Miss Burr has again been appointed vice-president o/ 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association 

©®A® 
Choir Notes. 

Eva Gardner Coleman has been engaged as soprano at 
the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, of Brooklyn, suc 
ceeding Mrs. Orange 
Church, whence she came. 

S. Archer Gibson, of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Md., has been engaged as organist of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, succeeding Walter J. Hall. It is said there 
is to be an entire change in the vocal forces also 

Tenor Albert Quesnel, of the Brick Church Choir, with 
baritone Gwilym Miles, of the Second Collegiate Church, 
Harlem, has been engaged for the solo quartet of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity 

J. Albert Jeffery, once of St 
later in Yonkers, and still later in Boston, is the new or 
ganist of the Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church, suc 
ceeding W. E. Mulligan 

Verily, no singer or organist knoweth where he or she 
stands these days. While there are sufficient business rea 
sons, in many cases, for changes in choirs, the larger 


where oratorio selections 


Brownlee, who returns to the 


Agnes School, Albany 


share of them come from the American habit of unrest, of 
love of variety, and often a committee, perfectly satisfied 
with their choir, is egged on to “make a change”—omi 
nous phrase, known to many!—by the congregation, 
which usually means a few restless, freak loving souls 
who think they know what they want 

F. W. Riesperc 


Dr. Jules Jordan. 
PROVIDENCE, KR. I., January 19, 101 
HE Sembrich Grand Opera Company, assisted by the 
Arion Club, gave a remarkably fine performance of 
“Faust” in concert form at Infantry Hall, Provi 
There was a large at 


Gounod’s 
dence, on the evening of the 16th 
tendance and enthusiasm over Sembrich, her company and 


the singing of the chorus 
Dr. Jules Jordan, who conducted the periormance, was 


cordially complimented by Madame Sembrich on his 


share in the performance, and she and the members o! 


her company were enthusiastic over his abilities as 


conductor. The following, from the Providenc« News 


shows that Dr. Jordan is appreciated at home 

The praise due to Dr. Jules Jordan for his indefatigable labor 
among the singers of this city cannot be exaggerated. ( ertainly 
one-half of the singers of to-day owe their advancement to him, and 
all of the music loving public owe many hours of enjoyment and 
much of education in this art to the same source Dr. Jordan has 


seen, since his advent in Providence, an increase in interest and 


knowledge among musicians of all kinds, and can congratulate him 
self, as we of the audiences which have listened to his efforts con 
gratulate him, that a large portion of the credit is due to his untiring 


energy and persistent mind 


GRACE 


PRESTON 


CONTRALTO. 


Festivais, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


Sole Masagemcat___—_————— 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK 


WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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Is Verdi Dying? 


Sew messages from Milan during the past 

twenty-four hours contain grave news of the 
condition of Verdi, the composer. The general tone 
of the news is that the composer is afflicted with 
congestion of the brain, and is rapidly sinking. He 
passed his eighty-seventh birthday on October 9 
last. It is sixty-two years since his first work was 


produced in Milan. 





PIANISTIC ERA. 


a inating before have so many pianists appeared 

on the concert stage at any one season as the 
present one records. Taking those who have 
played and are publicly playing in concerts and re- 
citals and add to the list those who are about to 
make their entrée this season we find the index to 
be as follows: 


From Europe This Season. 


Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, 
Toselli, Dohnanyi, 
Carrefio, Aus der Ohe, 
Hofmann, Godowsky, 
Friedheim, Slivinski, 
Palmer, Sieveking, 
Siemens, Pascal. 


Resident Virtuosi. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rivé-King, 
Shay, Breitner, 
Sholder, Durno, 
MacDowell, Huss, 

Jonas, Delhaze-Wickes, 
Wienskowska, Mills, 
Burmeister, Szumowska, 
Heyman, Cottlow, 
Sherwood, Winkler, 
Proctor, Lachaume, 
Schiller, Margulies, 
Whiting, Bernstein. 
This is a list of thirty-eight solo pianists who 


have appeared or who are to play before the close 
of the season and who are now engaged for recitals 
and concerts in all sections of the Union. The list 
should by all means be increased with the addition 
of one other name, a name of great prowess and 
distinction—Rafael Joseffy—who is expected to 
play before the end of the present season. Alto- 
gether such an array of piano talent has not yet been 
heard of in one season in the United States—and 
all is not yet over. 





MONG those who received from the Republic of 
France the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
for services rendered toward the success of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 are Lucien Wulsin, head 
of the house of Baldwin, Cincinnati; the manu- 
facturers of the Baldwin pianos, which received the 
Grand Prix at the Exposition, and H. E. Kreh- 
biel, who was one of the judges of the musical in- 
strument section of the Exposition. Other Ameri- 
¢ans weré also distinguished similarly for their en- 
ergetic and patriotic efforts in the same direction, 
but Messrs. Wulsin and Krehbiel are the two whose 
interests are in the musical field. 

Mr. Wulsin’s firm is one of the leading piano 
manufacturing institutions in the United States to- 
day and its remarkable distinctions and recognitions 
officially, artistic and: otherwise,- constitute .a tribute 
unheard ‘of until now in this line of industry. 
Piano manufacturers have had_gold: medal awards 
and the late Mr. Frank Chickering was the recipi- 
ent of the decoration of Legion of Honor, but to 
have received seventeen awards for products and 
workmanship, among which is the Grand Prix— 
the very highest—and in addition to that the Legion 
of Honor, as Mr, Wulsin has just received, is un- 
heard of and unprecedented: The best part of it ail 
is that the honors are deserved. 


NOTICE. 


A FTER a score of years THE Musica Courtrp 
considers itself competent to select for its read- 
ers such musical performances for criticism and re- 
view in its columns as fit its character and atmos- 
phere. There are many performances taking place 
in this city that are not worth mentioning in this 
paper and have no value as a matter of record. 


THEREFORE 

THE Musicat Courter will receive no tickets for 
musical performances, but will purchase such as it 
requires for the work of its professional critics. 
There is no further necessity to mail tickets to this 
office 
be all that is necessary. 
we shall be able to judge whether the performance 
is worthy of review in THE Musicat Courter, and 
if so the paper will purchase tickets for that pur- 
pose. 

We believe the practice of sending tickets to news- 
papers is not in conformity with the journalistic 
ethics of the twentieth century. 


a mere notice of a coming performance wil] 





From the advance notices 


REVIVALS AT THE OPERA, 


WO operas were revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last week—both interesting 
works after their kind. They were ‘Mefistofele” 
and “Le Cid.” Arrigo Boito, the librettist and 
composer of ‘“Mefistofele,” has been always some- 
thing of a mystery to his contemporaries. A poet, 
lawyer, metaphysician, librettist—the 
Italian has touched life at many points, and yet at 
no time has shown for it any particular sympathy 
beyond the intellectual. He is intellectual with an 
intellectuality that would have pleased the great 
Goethe—the Goethe of the second part of “Faust.” 
“Mefistofele” was first Milan, 1868. 
There was blood spilt at its premiére. Its com- 
poser recast the word, dropping two entire scenes, 
one of them being Auerbach’s Keller, and the work 
on its revival in Bologna was a success. 

It was first sung here in 1880 by Alwina Valleria 
and others at the Academy of Music, and in 1883 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Calvé, as Mar- 
gherita, gave the part new life in 1896; but all said 
and done, there is not much vitality in this singular 
setting of Goethe’s poem. The prologue, the sinis- 
ter “I am the Spirit that denies”—Boito at his best; 
the later solo of the devil, “Here is the World 
Empty and Round;” the garden quartet, chattering 
and vivacious; and the clever ballet music in the 
infernal regions—these about sum up the excellences 
of a work that is neither opera or music drama, and 
that is all too episodical. 

The production by the Grau company was on 4 
spectacular scale. Marguerite Macintyre, the im- 
ported Margherita, did not prove herself particular 
ly brilliant. Her voice was richer ten years ago. 
She is a good-looking woman of Scotch birth, and 
has evidently had much stage routine. She was ex 
cellent in the mad scene, though Calvé was hafdly 
forgotten. In the classical Sabbath she sang the 
duo, “La Luna Immobile,” with Louise Homer. It 
went very well. Pol Plangon, the best singer at the 
Metropolitan Opera House after Jean de Reszké 
was the Mefistofele; and a wonderful devil -he 
proved himself. ~He acted with all the cynical fe 
gard called for in the score, and sang his three big 
solos with overwhelming effect. Mancinelli, prince 
of Italian conductors, carried thé opera to a sue 
cessful conclusion. The ballet scene, with its sug- 
gestions of Franchetti’s “Azrael” and Gluck's “Ot 
feo,” was put on with lavish liberality. The oper 
will be repeated next Saturday night. 

Doubtless Jean de Reszké felt a certain pride in 
permitting his name to be announced in the title role 
of ‘Massenet’s “Le Cid,” which he first sang ™ 
Paris, 1885, and ii Néw York, 1897.. The foolish 
talk about his voice deteriorating caused hjm, to © 
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vive this thankless and difficut part. Its tessitura 


is trying for any artist but a Jean de Reszké, and 
as he can still hurl out B flats, B’s and high C’s, he 
carried the music in the hollow of his hand. 

“Le Cid” is an opera without an excuse for exist- 
ence. After Massenet had written such wholly 
charming music as may be found in his “Manon” 
and “Werther” he was confronted with the necessity 
of confounding those critics who did not believe him 
capable of repeating the success of “Le Roi de La- 
hore.” So this work was conceived, and it is a pain- 
ful stretch of the imagination to believe that it will 
Indeed, the Polish tenor is 
His solos—the 


live another decade. 
really responsible for its existence. 
song of the sword—and in the encampment scene 
were wonderfully delivered and with all the heroic 
fire and resonance of a young man of twenty. Jean 
looked very handsome in his glittering armor. He 
is now an actor of extraordinary range and power. 
There is little that calls for subtle psychology in “Le 
Cid.” It is a good old-fashioned, robust, barn- 
storming part, and that the tenor lent it distinction 
bespeaks volumes for his personality and his art. 
The newcomer in the cast was Lucienne Bréval, a 
soprano from the Paris opera house. She is of 
imposing presence, and acts better than she sings. 
Her vocal emission is as vicious as the most French 
method can. render it; her 
is seldom good. But she has dramatic 


intonation in conse- 
quence 
temperament, is an actress of great technical skill, 
and her Kundry-like shriek when she recognizes the 
slayer of her father was very thrilling. Yet her 
predecessor in the part, Felia Litvinne, was more 
satisfying vocally. 

Edouard de Reszké, in his old part of the Cid’s 
father, Don Diegue, was admirable; so was Plan- 
con in his original character of Gormas. Melba 
announced, through the medium of an official bul- 
letin, that she was indisposed; nevertheless she sang 
her one solo, “Plus de Tourments et plus de Peine,” 
Best of all, musically speak- 
Here 


with exquisite voice. 
ing, was the picturesque and charming ballet. 
one must doff the critical bonnet to Massenet. His 
dance music is simply captivating, and it was ex- 
done by the Metropolitan Opera 
House dancers. Mancinelli conducted with his 
usual skill. ‘Le Cid” was repeated at the matinee 
last Saturday. 


ceedingly well 





MR. GRAU CHAIRMAN. 

N extensive book subscription conducted by in- 

dividual canvassers in all sections of the coun- 

try is now in progress, by means of which music 

lovers can secure a work of interest by the payment 

of a small sum and monthly instalment. It has all 

the appearance of a profitable scheme, and the let- 

ters sent out breathe the air of scholarship and judi- 

cious advertising capacity. The following letter— 

a copy of one of the many received—designates the 

canvass as an “international enterprise under the 

auspices of the Société Universelle Lyrique, and on 

the letter appears the name of Mr. Maurice Grau, 

chairman. The letter reads: 
The. Letter. 
New York, January 2, 1901 

‘ An international enterprise under the auspices of the 

Société Universelle Lyrique. has heen inaugurated, the im 

portance of which may be inferred from the standing of 
those comprising the advisory committee. 

We desire to secure the co-operation of those of prestige 
in the professional, commercial and social world. 

Our American representative will do himself the pleas- 
ure of calling on you to submit the plans and purposes of 
the Société, which we are confident will. interest you. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy, we have the 
honor to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Societe UNIvERSELLE Lyrique, 
J. W. Buel, Secretary 

The “American representative” alluded to in the 
letter is the canvasser in each case, and with the 
names of Verdi, Massenet and Mascagni as “ad- 
vesory committee” and Maurice Grau ‘as chairman, 
Printed at the head of the letter, theré’is no diffi- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





culty in securing monetary adhesion to the scheme 
in the shape of subscribers. 

No doubt the object of the Société Universelle 
Lyrique is highly commendable, but it might be well 
to ask Mr. Grau, as chairman, what it all means— 
this going about the land with his name securing 
subscriptions for a book or illustrated musical work, 
no matter how laudable and artistic its merits may 
be. 

How much business is thére in this, and to whom 
do the receipts go; and how does Chairman Maurice 
Grau supervise this enterprise, and is it to extend 
still further; and who is to be his representative in 
America when he is at home in Paris? Some mis- 
understanding may take place as a result of this sub- 
scription, and if so (misunderstandings constantly 
occur) to whom are those to appeal who may desire 
to do so during the absence in Paris of Mr. Chair- 
man Grau? 

There is absolutely no address given; no one can 
determine where the headquarters are of the Société 
Universelle Lyrique, although we know, as we have 
corresponded on the subject and understand and 
appreciate the great object which the Société has in 
view; but the world at large can know Chairman 
Grau in it only, for the other persons are residents 
of Europe and could not be consulted. Mr. Grau 
should have it well understood that his name as 
chairman carries great weight when the canvassers 
go from house to house to solicit subscriptions, and 
we hope he is getting a better salary than he re- 
ceived as manager of the opera at Covent Garden, 
London. Probably Mr. Grau resigned from the 
Covent Garden management for the purpose of ac- 
cepting the chairmanship of the Société Universelle 


Lyrique. This is by far a more important function. 





PATRONS WHO FAIL TO PAT- 
RONIZE. 
NNOCENT young persons who set out deter- 
mined to begin their artistic careers under the 
seemingly alluring splendors of society leaders are 
often speedily and painfully disillusionized. The 
list of names appended to the musical program is 
sometimes strangely at variance with the slim at- 
tendance and the deficit—the deficit, that being 
the after-wail. Human nature, which sometimes 
surprises the world with a spasm of generosity, espe 
cially when some personal advertising is to be 
gained, can descend to a fiendish level of smallness 
in other matters. 

The fashion of having patrons, or that abomina- 
ble term “patronesses,” for a musical function is at 
best disheartening, but when the “smart” individ- 
uals fail to qualify with a check, or any other sub- 
stantial response, what are fair minded people to 
think?. Yet that is what happens every day. A 
young singer or pianist is prematurely elated be- 
cause he or she succeeds in arranging the musicale 
under the auspices of social prestige. But when the 
day of reckoning comes, as it must come, the young 
musician frequently is shocked to find that an army 
of the “smart” ladies forget to take even one ticket. 
The other half, well, a few might have bought five 
tickets, and the rest—well, they took one or two. 

Probably not § per cent. of the fashionable women 
who lend their names—and with what sudden con- 
descension some women do this—ever give the 
struggling artist or his musicale another thought. 
They certainly never go, and 90 per cent. never 
feel it incumbent upon them to send a representative 
and see the thing through successfully. 

Having received “permission” to use the name 
of a certain woman and that of her husband upon 
the circular, the artist goes ahead with the print- 
ing. The written promise of writing “later” for 
tickets, &c., is never fulfilled. The notoriety seek- 


ing pair have suddenly “left town,” or lost their 
grandmother, or some other emergency arises 
which causes them to act the part of shabby folks 
indeed, miserable imitators of our mushroom gen- 
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try. How much more respect do the men and 
women invite who say “No” firmly when asked to 
lend their names as patrons than those half-breed 
aristocrats who would not hesitate to sell their 
souls to shine “on paper’ with an Astor or Van 
derbilt? 

The duty of “patron” is plain enough, it would 
seem, but it has most likely never been forcibly de 
clared in certain circles in this big town. 

On the other hand, if the aspiring artist is un 
worthy and mistaken in his importance of him 
self (or herself), and this, too, is frequently the case, 
why, then, decline absolutely to aid in launching 
another mediocre singer or performer; but hav- 
ing given consent to the use of the name as pa 
tron, the proper thing to do must commend itself 
to every sensitive, well ordered mind. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. 
HE recent warm reception accorded a favorite 
opera singer upon his reappearance here, after 
it had been feared that his public career had come to 
a premature close, once more demonstrated that in 
matters of music it is the interest in the performer 
rather than in the thing performed, that practically 
dominates the situation here to the exclusion of 
everything else. Now while this is very right in its 
place, there is no getting away from the fact that it 
is detrimental to the listener to take this attitude ; 
that is has a narrowing tendency, and that thereby 
the chief benefit to be derived from a musical per- 
formance is overlooked, The fact that the percent 
age of good musicians is such an alarmingly small 
one in spite of all the money, time and energy that 
are expended to produce as much good music as 
possible in as satisfactory a manner as possible, can 
be thus accounted for. 
Hero worship, which exists forever and every 
f artist worship, 


where, takes in music the form ¢ 
and is here, as in all other forms, to a certain de- 
gree a good thing. And more than that, it is a nat 
ural, in fact, a necessary accompaniment to any ex 
pression of public opinion along these lines, for 
music can only be known and appreciated through 
its interpreters. But when the mania of “artist 
worship” takes on such a virulent form that much 
else which should be of the first importance is hard 
ly taken into account and frequently lost sight of 
altogether, then it becomes harmful. Not because 
of its possibly demoralizing effect upon the artist, 
for praise, even if it be extravagant, is stimulating, 
and not detrimental to the best development of the 
genuine artist who takes himself and his art seri 
ously. The little men who allow themselves to be 
spoiled by praise are, after all, but little men. On 
the other hand, however, the really baleful influence 
of “artist worship” rebounds with double force upon 
that from which it sprang, and it is the great body 
of listeners, the public, that must suffer the effects, 
either for good or evil, of that for which it was orig 
inally responsible 

One afternoon a short time ago a girl, presuma 
bly a music student, attended a piano recital given 
by one of the great pianists. She followed the en- 
tire program with the score, and then gleefully re 
counted to a friend afterward that three times dur 
ing the course of the afternoon the pianist had 
played a wrong note. Now what was profited in 
this particular case by hearing that recital? Did 
the girl listen to the superb interpretation? Did 
she watch with careful phrasing? Did she even in 
a slight degree appreciate the beautiful music? 
No! But she discovered three false notes! And 
this girl listened as many listen. 

Why does Mr. Grau have to continually scour 
Europe for new stars to shine in his galaxy? For 
the reason that his audience grows tired of the same 
old artists and clamors for new people, even if the 
change results in the substitution of someone of 


smaller artistic stature. And why must those of 










































































26 
Mr. Grau’s artists who achieve success be laid on 
the shelf, metaphorically speaking, about once in so 
often for an entire season? Simply in order that 
their reappearance may partake of the nature of a 
novelty, and that were it not for these periodical 
seasons of eclipse, the hold, such as it is, that these 
same artists have upon the public would be lost. 

And all this is the natural result of directing the 
attention to the performer rather than to the per- 
formance. 

They do it differently in Germany, for instance, 
where reliable stock companies can do business at 
the same old stand year in and year out, the per- 
sonnel of the company undergoing only the most 
necessary changes as the occasion may require, and 
the only modicum of artistic relief being the occa- 
sional “guesting tours” of foreign singers. Yet the 
members of such a stock company, if they have once 
gained the favor of the lovers of music in their com- 
munity by having proved their ability, can reason- 
ably hope to retain it, for to the German the essen- 
tial thing is the work performed, and he cares com- 
paratively little who interprets it, provided the in- 
terpretation be artistically satisfactory. It is this at- 
titude on the part of the listener that has for its nat- 
ural result the development of a good musician, and 
for that reason the profit the Germans derive from 
the good music they hear is infinitely greater, both 
from an educational and pleasure giving standpoint, 
than that which is obtained by a public that goes to 
hear, first of all, the performer. 


We do not know how to listen, and the number 
of really good musicians, which is now so small, 
will not increase until the right steps are taken that 
would make for the betterment of this state of 
things. And one of the first of these must be to 
open our ears to the beauty of the music we have an 
opportunity to hear, and to look upon the individual 
idiosyncrasies of each performer as a secondary 
matter. 

The benefit and pleasure to be derived from hear- 
ing and comparing with each other many of the 
world’s greatest artists in the various phases of 
musical activity are not for a moment to be decried, 
and this we have an opportunity of doing in New 
York. Only let us not forget in our too close ob- 
servance of the interpreter that which is being in- 
terpreted. , 


Breitner Piano and Violin Recital. 


R. and MRS. LUDWIG BREITNER gave a joint re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall last Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Breitner has played before a New York audience, but 
it was Mrs. Breitner’s first appearance here, and it must be 
recorded that her accomplishments are a worthy second to 
her distinguished husband. Breitner is one of the most 
musicianly pianists we have heard in New York, and the 
fact that his wife is a violinist of temperament and skill 
makes a combination at once attractive and unusual. 

The program which this musical pair offered might be 
termed a symphony on the letter S—Schumiann, Saint- 
Saéns and Schiitt. Breitner, himself, is evidently an ad- 
mirer of Schiitt, for last year at his début in New York 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, he played that com- 
poser’s concerto. 

The composition, by Schiitt, played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Breitner last Monday was a Suite for piano and violin, 
op. 44, of that composer’s works, The Suite was played 
with warmth and even enthusiasm, and both the pianist 
and violinist captivated the audience with their presenta- 
tion. The third part, a Canzonetta with variations, was 
particularly effective, and the last part, a Rondo in the 
Russian style, proved another section appealing to modern 
ears. ‘ 

In Schumann’s second great Sonata in D minor the 
playing of Breitner at the piano defied all criticism, for it 
was altogether so intellectual and masterly. A Sonata by 
Saint-Saéns gave both artists another opportunity, and 
they made the most of it. This composition is built upon 
the Saint-Saéns pattern. It is vital, dramatic and surging 
with modern unrest—the unrest of progress and better 
things to come. The audience which heard Mr. and Mrs. 
Breitner was remarkable for its quick appreciation. It 
was decidedly a musical audience. 
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Hunding’s Wife. 
I, 


ALCRAFT was very noisy in his morning 
humors, and the banging of windows caused 
his wife to raise a curious voice. 

From the breakfast room she called: “What is 
the matter with you this morning, Cal? Didn't 
Wagner agree with you last night? Or was it 
the—— ?” 

“Yes, it was that,” replied a surly voice. 

“Have you hung your wrists out of the window 
and given them a good airing?” 

“I have.” Calcraft laughed rudely. 

“Then for goodness’ sake hurry in to breakfast, if 
you are cooled off; the eggs afe.” Mrs. Calcraft 
sighed. It was their usual conversation; thus the 
day began. Her husband entered the room. Of a 
thick-set, almost burly figure, Calcraft was an enor- 
mously muscular man. His broad _ shoulders, 
powerful brow, black, deep-set eyes, inky black hair 
and beard—the beard worn in Hunding fashion— 
made up a personality slightly forbidding. The 
suppleness of his gait, the ready laughter and bright 
expression of the eye soon corrected this aversion; 
the critic was liked and admired—after the critical 
fashion. Good temper and wit in the evening ever 
are. The recurring matrimonial duel over the 
morning teacups awoke him for the day’s labors; 
he actually profited from the verbal exercising of 
Tekla’s temper. 

“After what you promised!” she asked in her 
most reproachful manner. Calcraft smiled. “And 
your story in the Watchman! Now, Cal, aren’t you 
a bit ashamed? We have heard much worse Sieg- 
munds.” 

“Not much,” he grunted, swallowing a huge cup 
of tea at a draught. 

“Yet you roasted the poor boy as you would 
never dare roast a singer with any sort of a reputa- 
tion. Hinweg’s Siegmund was 

“Like himself, too thin,” said her husband; 
“fancy a thin Siegmund! Besides, the fellow 
doesn’t know how to sing, and he can’t act.” 

“But his voice! it has all the freshness of youth.” 
She left the table and, lounging to the window, re- 
garded the streets and sky with a contemptuous 
expression. Tekla was very tall, rather heavy, 
though well built, with hair and skin of royal 
blonde. She looked as Scandinavian as her name. 

“My dear Tek, you are always discovering 
genius. You remember the pianist with the touch 
like old gold! Or was it smothered onions? I’ve 
forgotten which.” He grinned as he spilled part of 
an egg on his beard. 

She faced him. “If the critics don’t encourage 
youthful talent who will? But they never do.” Her 
voice took on flat tones as she continued: “I won- 
der, Cal, that you are not easier as you grow older, 
for you certainly do not improve with age yourself. 
Do you know what time you got in this morning?” 

“No, and I don’t want to know!" The man’s 
demeanor was harsh; there were deep circles under 
his large eyes; his cheeks were slightly puffed and, 
as he opened his newspaper, he looked like one who 
had not slept. 

Tekla sighed again and stirred uneasily about the 
room. ‘For heaven's sake, girl, sit down and read 

—or something!” 








“T don’t wonder your nerves are bad this morn- 
ing,” she sweetly responded, “the only wonder is 
you can keep up such a wearing face and do your 
work so well.” 

“This isn’t such a roast,’ said Calcraft irrele- 
vantly. He had heard these same remarks every 
morning for more than ten years. “Last night,” he 
proceeded, * the new tenor—” 

“Oh! Cal, please don’t read your criticism aloud. 
I saw it hours ago,” she implored—her slightly pro- 
tuberant blue eyes were fixed steadily upon him. 

“Why, what time is it?” 

“Long past 12.” 

“Phew! And I promised to be at the office at 
midday! Where’s my coat, my overshoes! Magda! 
Magda! Hang that girl, she’s always gadding with 
the elevator boy when I need her.” Calcraft bustled 
about the room, rushed to his bedchamber, to the 
hall, and reappeared, dressed for his trip downtown. 

“Cal, I forgot to say that Hinweg called this 
morning, and left his card. Foreigners are so polite 
in these matters. He left cards for both of us.” 

“He did, did he?” answered Calcraft, grimly. 
“Well that won’t make him sing Wagner any better 
in the Watchman. And as a matter of politeness— 
if you will quote the polite ways of foreigners—he 
should have left cards here before he sang. What 
name is on his pasteboard? I’ve heard that his real 
one is something like Whizzina. He’s a Croat, I 
believe.” 

She indifferently took some cards from a bronze 
salver and read aloud: “Adalbert Viznina, tenor, 
Royal Opera, Prague.” 

“So-ho! a Bohemian. Well it’s all the same. 
Crotia is Czech. Your Viznina can’t sing a little bit. 
That vile, throaty tone production of his; but why 
in thunder does he call himself Hinweg? Viznina is 
a far prettier name. Perhaps, Viznina is Hinweg in 
German.”’ 

Tekla shrugged her strong shoulders and gazed 
‘What a wretched day,” she said, “and 
Now, Cal, do come home 
No opera to-night, you 


outdoors. 
I have so much to do. 
early. We dine at 7. 
know. And come back soon. 
night home alone together. 
man should call again.” 

“Don’t stop him,” her husband replied, in good 
humored accents, as he bade her good-bye. He was 
prepared to meet the world row; and in a jelly 
mood. “Tell your Hinweg or Whizzerina, or what- 
ever his name is, to sing ‘Tristan’ better to-morrow 
night than he does ‘Siegmund,’ or there will be 
more trouble.” He skipped off. She called after 
him: 

“Cal, remember your promise.”’ 

“Not a drop,” was the answer, and the double 
slamming of the street doors set Tekla humming 
Hunding’s motif in “Die Walkire.” 


We never spend a 
What if this young 


Il. 


Her morning room was hung with Japanese um- 
brellas, and, despite the warning of friends, pea- 
cock feathers hid from view the walls; this com- 
fortable little boudoir with its rugs, cozy Turkish 
corner and dull sweet odors was originally a hall 
bedroom; Tekla’s ingenuity and desperate desire for 
the unconventional had converted the apartment 
into the prettiest of the Calcraft flat. Here, and 
here alone, was the imperious critic forbidden pipe 
or cigar; cigarette he abhorred, therefore Tekla al- 
lowed her favorites to use them. She became sick 
if she merely lighted one, so her pet attitude was to 
loll on a crimson divan and hold a freshly rolled 
Russian cigarette in her big fingers covered with 
opals. Her male friends said that she reminded 
them of a Frankish slave in a harem; she needed 
nothing more but Turkish trousers, hoop earrings 
and the sad, resigned smile of the captive maiden. 

It was half-past five in the dark, stormy afternoon 
when the electric buzzer warned Tekla of visitors. 
A man was ushered into the drawing room, and 
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Magda, in correct cap and apron, fetched his card 
to her mistress. 

“Show him in here, Magda; and, Magda’’—there 
were languid intonations in the voice of this vigor- 
ous woman—"light only the lamp with the green 
globe.” 

In the fast disappearing daylight Tekla peeped at 
herself in a rhomboid crystal mirror, and saw her 
house frock, voluminously becoming, and her golden 
hair set well over her brow; she believed in the 
eternal charm of fluffiness. After the lamp was 
ready the visitor came in. He was a very tall, 
rather emaciated looking blond young man, whose 
springy step and clear eyes belied any hint of ill 
health. As he entered, the gaze of the two met in 
the veiled light of the green globed lamp, and the 
fire flickered high on the gas log hearth. He hesi- 
tated with engaging modesty—then Tekla, holding 
out a hand, moved in a large, curved way to meet 
him. 

“Delighted, I am sure, my dear Herr Viznina, to 
know you! How good of you to call, on such a 
day, to see a bored woman.” He bowed, smiled, 
showing strong white teeth under his boyish mous- 
tache, and sat down on the low seat near her divan. 

“Madame,” he answered in Slavonic accented 
English, “I am happy to make your acquaintance 
and hope to meet your husband, M. Calcraft.” She 
turned her head impatiently. “I only hope that his 
notice will not discourage you for “Tristan” to-mor- 
But Mr. Calcraft is really a kind man, 
even if he seems severe in print. I tell him that he 
always hangs his fiddle outside the door, as the Irish 
say; which means, my dear Herr Viznina, that he 
is a kinder man abroad than at home.” 
bewildered look of her companion she 
added: “And so you didn’t mind his being cross 
The tenor hesitated. 
“But he was not cross at all, Madame; I thought 


row night. 


Seeing the 
slightly 


this morning, did you?” 


him very kind; for my throat was rough—you 
know what I mean! sick, sore; yes, it was a real 
sore throat that I had last night.” It was her turn 
to look puzzled. 

“Not cross? Mr. Calcraft not severe? Dear me, 
what do you call it then?” 

“He said I was a great artist,” rejoined the other. 

Tekla burst into laughter and apologized. “You 
have read.the wrong paper, Herr Viznina, and I am 
glad you have. And now you must promise to stay 
and dine with us to-night. No, you shan’t refuse! 
We are quite alone and you must know that, as old 
married folks, we are always delighted to have some- 
one with us. I only told Mr. Calcraft this morning 
that we should go out to dinner if he came home 
alone. Don’t ask for which paper he writes until 
you meet him. Nothing in the world could make 
me tell you.” She was all frankness and animation, 
and her guest told himself that she was of a great 
charm. They fell into professional talk. She spoke 
of her husband’s talents; how he had played the 
Viola in quartet parties; of his successful lecture, 
“The Inutility of Wagner,” 
music. 


and his preference in 


“But if he does not care for Wagner he must be 
a Brahmsianer.” The last word came out with true 
Viennese unction. 

“He now despises Brahms,” she returned, “and 
thinks that he had nothing to say. Wagner is, for 
him, a decadent, like Liszt and the rest.” 

“But the classics, Madame, what does M. Calcraft 
write of the classics?” demanded the singer. 

* Vhat they are all used-up Romantics; that every 
musical dog has his day, and the latest composer is 
always the best; he voices his generation. We 
liked Brahms yesterday ; to-day we are all for Rich- 
—" and the symphonic poem.” 

2? 


man’s voice. 


\ quizzical inflection was in the voung 
She stared at him. 

‘I get into the habit of using the editorial ‘we.’ 
1 do it more for fun than effect. I by no means 
always agree with my husband. Besides, I often 


write criticism for Mr. Calcraft when he is away 
or lecturing.” She paused. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, and he gazed at her ten- 
derly, “if you like my ‘Tristan’ you may, perhaps, 
write a nice little notice. Oh, how lovely that 
would be!” 

The artist in him stirred the strings of her ma- 
ternal lyre. “Yes, it would be lovely, but Mr. Cal- 
craft is not lecturing to-morrow night, and I hope 
that 24 

The two street doors banged out a half bar of the 
Hunding rhythm. Calcraft was heard in the hall. 
A minute later he stood in the door of his wife's re- 
treat; there was a frown upon his brow when he 
saw her companion, but it vanished as the two men 
shook hands. Viznina asked him if he spoke Ger- 
man; Magda beckoned to Mrs. Calcraft from the 
middle of the drawing room. When Tekla re- 
turned, after giving final instructions for dinner, she 
found critic and tenor in heated argument over Jean 
de Reszké’s interpretation of the elder Siegfried. 

The dining room was a small salon, oak panelled, 
and with low ceilings. A few prints of religious 
subjects, after the early Italian masters, hung on 
the walls. The buffet was pure Renaissance. Com- 
fortable was the room, while the oval table and soft 
leather chairs were provocative of appetite and con- 





versation. 

“Very un-American,” remarked the singer, as he 
ate his crab bisque. 

“How many American houses have you been in?” 
irritably asked Calcraft. Viznina admitted that he 
was enjoying his début. 

“I thought so.” Calcraft was now as bland as a 
May morning, and his eyes sparkled. His wife 
watched Magda serve the fish and fowl, and her 
husband insisted upon champagne being the sole 
wine. The tenor looked surprised and then amused. 

“Americans love champagne, do they not? | 
never touch it.” 

* Would you rather have claret or beer?” hastily 
inquired the host. 

“Neither; I must sing ‘Tristan’ to-morrow.” 

“You singers are saints on the stage,” the critic 
laughed. “I am old fashioned enough to believe 
that good wine or beer will never hurt the throat. 
Now, there was Karl Formes, and Niemann, the 
great tenor—”’ 

lekla interrupted. “My dear Cal, pray don’t get 
on one of your interminable liquid talks. Herr 
\ iznina does not care to drink whether he is singing 
or not. I told him, too, that we always liked a 
guest at dinner, for we are such old married people.” 

Calcraft watched the pair facing one another. He 
was in disagreeable humor because of his wife’s al- 
lusion to visitors; he liked to bear the major burden 


of conversation, even when they were alone. If 
Tekla began he had to sit still and drink; there was 
no other alternative. She asked Viznina where he 


was born, where he had studied, and why he had 
changed his name. The answers were those of a 
man in love with his art. Hinweg, he explained, 
was his mother’s name, and assumed because of the 
anti-Slav prejudice existing in Vienna. 

Calcraft broke in. “You say you are Bohemian, 
Herr Viznina? You are really as Swedish looking 
as Mrs. Calcraft.” 

“What a Sieglinde she would make, with her 
beautiful blonde complexion and grand figure,” re 
turned the tenor with enthusiasm. 

Tekla sighed for the third time that day. She 
burned to become a Wagner singer. Had she not 
been a successful elocutionist in Minnesota? How 
this talented young artist appreciated her gift, in- 
tuitively understood her ambition. Calcraft noted 
that they looked enough alike to be brother and 
sister; tall, fair and blue eyed as they were. He 
laughed at the conceit. 

“You are both of the Wolfing tribe,” he roared, 
and ordered beer of Magda. “I always drink dark 


beer after champagne; it settles the effervescence,” 
he argued. 

“You can always drink beer before and after any 
thing, Cal,”’ said his wife, in her sarcastic, vibrant 
voice. 

The guest was hopelessly bored, but being a man 
of will he concentrated his attention upon himseli, 
and grew more resigned. He did not pretend to 
understand this rough spoken critic, with his hatred 
of Wagner and his contradictory Teutonic tastes 
Cekla, with eyes full of beaming implications 
spoke: 

“I should tell you, Cal, that Herr Viznina does 
not know, or else has forgotten, which paper you 
write for; and | let him guess. He thinks you 
praised his Siegmund.” 

“Saturday morning after the ‘Tristan’ perform 
ance he will know for sure,” answered the critic 
sardonically, drinking a stein of Wurzburger. 

“You rude man. Of course he will know, and he 
will love you afterward,” If Calcraft had been near 
enough she would have tapped him playfully on 
the arm. 

“Ah, madame, what would we poor artists do 
if it were not for the ladies, the kind, sweet Ameri- 
can ladies?” 

“That's just it,” cried Calcraft 

“What an idea, Warrington Calcraft!” Tekla 
was thoroughly “Never since I've 
known you have | attempted to influence you.” 

“You couldn't,” said he. 

“No, not even for poor Florence Deliba, who en 


indignant. 


tered into a suicidal marriage after she read your 
brutal notice of her début.” 

“And a good thing it was for the operatic stage,” 
chuckled the man, 

“If I write the notices of a few minor concerts | 
always try to follow your notions.” She was out of 
breath, and Viznina admired her without reserve 
“You 
women are wonders when it comes to criticism.” 
Viznina looked unhappy, and 
Mrs. Calcraft rose. “Come, let us drink our coffee 
in my den, Herr Viznina. I hate shop talk.” She 
swept out of the room, and the tenor, after a dis 


Calcraft was becoming slow of utterance. 


Che air darkened. 


missal from the drowsy critic, joined her, 

“My headstrong husband doesn’t care for coffee,” 
she confessed, apologetically. “Sit down where you 
were before. The soft light is so becoming to you 
Do you know that you have an ideal face for Tris 
tan, and this green recalls the forest scene. Now 
just fancy that I am Isolde, and tell me what your 
thoughts and feelings are in the second act.” 

Sitting beside her on the couch and watching her 
long fingers, milky green with opals, Viznina spoke 
only of himself with all the meticulous delicacy of 
a Wagnerian tenor, and was thoroughly happy play 
ing the part of a tame Tristan. 


III. 


lristan and Isolde were in the middle of their 
passionate symphony of flesh and spirit when Tekla 
was ushered to the regular Calcraft seats in the 
opera house. Her husband, who had been in the 
city all day, returned to the house late for dinner, 
through which meal he dozed. He then fell asleep 
on a couch, After dressing and waiting wearily un 
til g o'clock she had a carriage called, and went to 
the opera alone, not forgetting, however, to bid 
Magda leave a case of imported beer where M1 
Calcraft could find it when he awoke 

Rather flustered, she watched with anxious eves 
the stage. Hrangaene, an ugly, large person in a 
terra cotta cheese cloth peplum, had already warned 
the desperate pair beneath the trees that dawn and 
danger were at hand. But the lovers sang of death 
and love, and love and death, and their sweet, de 
spairing imagery floated on the oily waves of or 
chestral passion The eloquence became burning 
lekla had forgotten her tribulations, Calcraft and 
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time and space when King Marke entered, accom- 
panied by the busybody Melot. 

“Oh, these tiresome husbands,” she thought, and 
not listening to the noble music of the deceived 
man, she presently slipped into the lobby. The 
place was deserted, and as she paced up and down 
she recollected with pleasure the boyish looking 
Tristan. How handsome he was, and how his 
voice, husky in “Die Walkire,” now rang out 
thrillingly. There! She heard it again; muffled, in- 
deed, by the thick doors, but pure, free, full of 
youthful fire. What a Tristan! And he had looked at 
her the night before with the same ardor. A pity 
it was that she, Tekla Calcraft, born Tekla Jornsen, 
had not studied for the opera; had not sung Sieg- 
linde to his Siegmund; was not singing at this mo- 
ment with such a Tristan in the place of that fat 
Malska, old enough to be his mother; and instead 
of being the wife of an indifferent man who— 

The act was over, the applause noisy. People 
began to press out through the swinging doors, and 
Tekla, not caring to be caught alone, walked around 
to the stage entrance. She met the director, who 
made much of her, and took her through the arch- 
way presided over by a hoarse voiced keeper. 

In his dressing room Tristan welcomed her with 
outstretched hands. 

“You are so good,” and then quickly pointed to 
his throat. 

“And you were superb,” she responded unaf- 
fectedly. 

“Your husband, is he here?” he asked, forgetting 
his throat. 

“He is not here yet; he is detained downtown.” 

“But he will write the critique?” inquired Viznina, 
with startled eyes. Tekla did not at first answer 
him. 

“I don’t know,” she replied thickly. 
her hands. 

“Oh, you will like my third act. I am there at 
my best,” he declared with all the muted vanity of 
a modest man, She was slightly disappointed. 

“I like everything you do,” she slowly admitted. 
She regarded him with 


He seized 


Viznina kissed her wrists. 
maternal eyes. 

As Tekla mounted the stairs her mind was made 
up. Fatigued as she was by the exciting events 
of the ‘past twenty-four hours, she reached 
the pressroom in a buoyant It was 
smoky with the cigars and cigarettes of a half 
dozen men who imaged ideas, pleasant and 
otherwise, about the opera in the - morning 
papers. Mrs. Calcraft was greeted with warmth; 
like her husband, she~ was a favorite, though 
an old man grumbled out something about 
women abusing their privilege. Jetsam, one of her 
devoted bodyguard, gave her a seat, pen and paper, 
and told her to go ahead; there were plenty of mes- 
senger boys in waiting. It was not the first time 
Tekla had been in the pressroom, the room of the 
dreaded critical chain gang, as Cal had named it. 
All asked after Calcraft. 

“He has gone to the Symphony concert,” re- 
plied Tekla unblushingly, and young Jetsam winked 
Feeling encouraged at 


mood. 


his thin eyes at the rest. 
this he persisted: 

“I thought Gardner was ‘doing’ the concert for 
Cal?” 

“Oh, you know Cal,” she answered, putting a 
pen in her mouth, “he hates Wagner; perhaps he 
thinks Mr. Gardner needs company once in a 
while.” 

‘Perhaps he does,” gravely soliloquized Jetsam. 


“How many performances of ‘Tristan’ does this 
make, Mr. Jetsam?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know; I am never much on 
statistics.” 

When she was told the correct number the 
scratching of pens went on, and the smoke grew 
denser. Messenger after messenger was dismissed 
with precious critical freightage, and soon Tekla 
had finished, envious eyes watching her all the 
while. Every man there wished that his wife might 
be as clever and helpful as Mrs, Calcraft. Driving 
home she forgot all about the shabby cab, and only 
had memories for the garden scene and its musical 
enchantments. The.spell of them lay thick upon 
her as she was undressed by Magda. When the 
lights. were out, she asked Magda if Mr. Calcraft 
still slept. 

“No ma’am; after drinking all the beer up he 
went out,” 

“Qh, he went out after all, did he?” said Tekla 
in a sleepy yoice, and passed immediately into 
happy dreams. 

It was sullen afternoon when she stood in her 
room regarding with instant joy a large bunch of 
Caleraft came in without slamming the 
doors as usual, She turned a shining face to him. 
He looked factitiously fresh, with a Turkish bath 
freshness; his linen was spotless, and in his hand he 
held a newspaper. 

“That was a fine, dark potion you brewed for me 
last night, Sieglinde,” he mournfully began. ‘No 
wonder your Tristan sang so well in the Watchman 
this morning.” The youthful candors of her Swed- 
ish blue eyes, with their tinted lashes, evoked his 
sulky admiration. 

“I knew, Cal, that you would do the young man 
justice after his magnificent performance,” she re- 
plied, her cheeks beginning to echo the hues of the 
roses she held; her fingers had just closed over an 
angular bit of paper buried in the heart of the flow- 


roses, 


ers. 

For answer Calcraft ironically hummed the pity 
motif from “Die Walkie,” and went out of the 
house, the doors closing gently after him to the 
familiar rhythm of that implacable warrior, Hund- 


ing. 





HE success of Gabrilowitsch in Chicago at the 

Thomas Orchestra concerts on Friday and Sat- 
urday amounted to an ovation and go on record as 
one of the stupendous piano events of that city. 
Seven and eight recalls and three encore perform- 
ances marked the nature of public demand, which 
even then was not satisfied. 


Emma Abbott’s Father’s Estate. 


OW, many years after the death of Emma Abbott, it 

is learned that the favorite American singer pro- 
vided generously for her father and mother. As the 
parents separated many years ago, the prima donna left 
$100,000 in trust for each parent. A contest over the es- 
tate of her father, Seth Abbott, has made these facts pub- 
lic. Mr. Abbott, who is very aged and feeble, is at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, at Lowell, 
Mass. The contestants are Mrs, Clark and her brother, 
Frederick M. Abbott, and the trouble is over the control 
of the estate. The brother and sister, according to the re- 
ports, have disagreed, and the case is to be decided by the 











Guilmant’s New Work. 

William C. Carl has received from Alexandre Guilmant 
an acceptable New Year’s gift in the form of eleven Han- 
del fugues, edited by the eminent French composer, who 
claims that these works, like similar creations by Bach, 
deserve to be heard very frequently. The book is pub- 
lished in attractive style by Schott, of London. 
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C anada, 


NDER the direction of Prof. i B. Dubois, 

NO) Gounod’s “Redemption” was creditably per- 

a formed at the Solfeggio Institute, Montreal, 

on the evening of January 15, the soloists 
being Miss F. Bertrand, soprano; Miss M. Sarault, con- 
tralto; Miss L. Lavigne, contralto; Louis Berube, tenor, 
and Mr. Langlois, bass. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music String Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, will 
give a concert on February 18. Dohnanyi, Miss Beverley 
Robinson and Miss Lina D. Adamson are the soloists 
engaged. 

Miss Hariette Cady, pianist, and Mrs. Borden-Low, so- 
prano, gave an artistic recital in Karn Hall, Montreal, on 
the evening of January 16. 

Madame Carrefio’s playing has this month aroused en- 
thusiasm at recitals given at Orme Hall, in the Canadian 
capital. 

Mr. Harriss, of Ottawa, will manage Albani’s spring 
tour of the Dominion. 

At her recital in Montreal on January 12 Miss Hollins- 
head sang the new “Love Song” composed by Mrs. Maud 
Stelle Muir. 

Mrs. J. W. Henshaw (‘Julian Durham”) has returned 
to Vancouver, B. C., having paid a successful journalistic 
visit to Europe. 

The Toronto Orchestra is holding rehearsals for a con- 
cert to take place on January 31. 

Madame Sembrich will give a concert in Massey Music 
Hall, Toronto, on February 5. 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra’s program of Janu- 
ary 18 included works by Beethoven, Donizetti, Liszt and 
Massenet. Miss Cady was the assisting pianist, and Pro- 
fessor Goulet directed 

Mrs. Mina Lund Reburn has been appointed contralto 
soloist at Westminster Church, Toronto. 

Mr, Renaud and Mr. Saucier gave a recital in the city 
of Quebec on January 21. 

Another performance of Sullivan’s ‘““Gondoliers” will be 
given at the Grand Opera House, Hamilton, on January 
20. 


Glenn Hall. 
gree HALL, the Chicago tenor, is in demand this 


From different sections of the country we 
have received excellent reports of his singing. Subjoined 
are some Eastern as well as Western criticisms: 


season. 


Glenn Hall is a tenor of exceptional ability and has had great sue 
cess in the West. Combined with a good voice, he possesses admir- 
able discretion and his phrasing is most artistic. His dramatic.tem 
perament was very marked in his first number, an aria from “Re- 
ginella,”” and all through his rendition he showed that priceless gift 
of a singer—a soul. The enthusiastic audience demanded an encore 
after every number, and Mr. Hall gained its lasting approval by his 
gracious responses.—Holyoke (Mass.) World, October 13, 1900. 


Glenn Hall, tenor, sang excellently in a sweet voice of unusual 
strength His phrasing and general treatment of the score wes 
artistic in the extreme, and his singing was satisfying.—Minneapolis 


lribune, December 6, igoo. 


Glenn Hall, the famous Chicago tenor, sang four solos, which were 
enthusiastically received. He was encored again and again. His 
voice is high, clear and under perfect control. He is the best tenor 
singer heard in this city for some time.—Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram, 
October 13, 1900. 

The tenor solos by Glenn Hall could not have failed to delight 
Mr. Hall’s voice is one of unusual qualities, rich, mellow and sym 
pathetic, lending itself readily to its master’s will, which last night 
was clearly to express in the music all that Mendelssohn intended.— 
Minneapolis Journal, December 6, 1900. 


The feature of the evening was the singing of Glenn Hall, of Chi- 
cago, tenor, who received several encores.—Springfield (Mass.) Re 
publican, October 13, 1900. 


With a voice of no small range and carrying in his methods foree 


and admiration, Mr. Hall, the tenor, found quick favor with the 
audience.—Milwaukee Daily News, December 21, 1900. 
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Boston, January 20, 1901 
HERE were only three concerts in Boston last 
week. Harold Bauer gave a piauo recital in 
Steinert Hall the 15th, and Teresa Carrefio 
gave recitals in Association Hall the 17th and 
the 19th 
Steinert Hall was crowded with an enthusi 
astic audience. It was Mr. Bauer’s fifth recital—and 
still the wonder grows. He played Chopin's Sonata 
in B minor, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D (Well Tem 
pered Clavichord, Vol. I., No. 5), Brahms’ Capriccio in 
B minor, Tschaikowsky’s Romance in F, Liszt’s “Feux- 
follets,’” César Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue, and 
Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank.” To speak in detail of 
his performance would be to consult again the dictionary of 
I forbear, because 





no words but those that are eulogistic. 
I would not for the world ruffle the feelings of some of 
my brethren of the New York press, who take praise of 
Mr. Bauer to be a personal insult to themselves. And yet 
I must speak a word about Franck’s marvelously beauti- 
ful and impressive Prelude, Choral and Fugue. 

César Franck took the first piano prize of the Paris 
Conservatory in 1838. His was no ordinary success. Af- 
ter he had played the piece which was chosen for all the 
competitors, Hummel’s Concerto in A minor, a fugue was 
given to him to read at sight. He transposed this to the 
third below and played it with astounding accuracy and 
dash. The enthusiasm was unbounded, and although 
some of the conservative teachers thought the young 
man’s conduct shameless, if not indecent and immoral, 
Franck was immediately placed “hors concours,” and a 
first ‘prix d’honneur’’ was awarded him. He was then 
sixteen years old. His thrifty father wished him at once 
to make his own living; so when Franck left the Con- 
servatory in 1842, after he had taken the first prize of 
counterpoint and fugue and a second prize for organ 
playing, he was not allowed to compete for the prize cf 
Rome Sut Franck had no taste for the life of a wander 
ing virtuoso. He entered on his long, quiet, but incalcu- 
lably useful career as a teacher. 

His first works were pieces in which the piano was 
considered: three trios for piano, violin, ’cello (1842); an- 
other trio of lke nature (1843); Eglogue for piano (1843); 
duo for four hands on “God Save the King” (1843); First 
Caprice for piano; Andantino quietoso, for piano and 
violin; Souvenir d’ Aix-la-Chapelle, for piano; Ballade for 
piano (1844); piano solo, with accompaniment of the 
quintet; Fantaisie for piano; Fantaisie on two Polish 
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And then he wrote nothing for the piano solo until his 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue (1884) and Prelude, Aria and 
Finale (1888). The Sonata for violin and piano is dated 
1886; the Piano Quintet, 1879-80; the first performance of 
the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra, which 
you heard last week, was May 1, 1886, with Diémer as 
pianist. 

The piano trios were known and appreciated by Von 
Bilow in the fifties; indeed, that Catholic program 
maker and pianist played the first one in F sharp minor 
at Berlin late in 1856. Liszt also knew these trios, when 
Franck was still described as “of Liége.” 

In this Prelude, Choral and Fugue, a piece of extreme 
technical difficulty, there are hints and suggestions of organ 
pipes and pedals, especially in the Choral. The whole 
work is built on the simplest of themes, a bell theme which, 
given out at first solemnly and as though for some most 
sacred office, finally comes as from an exultant chime. A 
work of pure, almost supernatural, beauty that uplifts the 
soul and fixes the mind in contemplation of things celestial 
I am by no means blind to certain weaknesses of César 
Franck. He was unfortunate during his life in that he did 
not often hear his own music; and in his greater choral 
works there are long winded passages that might well be 
cut out. His themes are not always of true distinction ; and 
such was his facility in counterpoint that at times he ram 
bled as though for his own amusement or in experiment 
But when he rises on the wings of inspiration, who can ap 
proach him in his flight? To find his equal in music of 
purity and mysticism you must go back to certain of the 
ancient Italian. and Spanish composers for the church; to 
certain chorals of Bach. There is no taint of worldliness 
or fleshly desire: there is no thought of ambitious self 
Franck's chromatic progressions seem purer than diatonics 
as used by other men...Mr. Huneker spoke to-day in the 
New York Sun of Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
as “deficient in virile affirmations.” I do not know these 
Variations, but the Prelude, Choral and Fugue are disem 
bodied music, which is without thought of man or woman 
The sweet and devout Franck, humblest and best of men, 
heard music which we coarse mortals as yet can only 
vaguely understand. It is as though, like Paul, he had been 
caught up to the third heaven, caught up into Paradise, 
where he heard unspeakable words. 
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Carrefio played at her first recital Mozart's Fantaisie in 
C minor; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 3; a group of 
pieces by Chopin ; Schumann's Fantaisie, and four of Liszt's 
arrangements of Schubert’s songs: “Sei mir gegriisst,’’ “Du 
bist die Ruh,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and “Erlkénig.” 
The night was foul and the audience was applausive, but 
small, And therefore perhaps her spirits drooped. This 
remarkable woman whom we have previously known as a 


volcanic pianist played the pieces by Mozart and Beethoven 
as though she were dissecting them for the classroom 
On the other hand, Chopin's Barcarolle was confused, and 
in the Scherzo (op. 31) tone was forced. There was often 
an excessive use of the damper pedal, and throughout the 
concert Carrefio’s rhythm was—to be courteous, let us say 


I was unable to hear the second recital 


it was episodic 
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The receipt of the twenty-filth volume of Edmond 
Stroullig’s “Les Annales du Théatre et de la Musique,” for 
the year 1899, reminds me that we have nothing of th 
kind in this country. There have been attempts more or 
less brave to preserve the record of musical periormances 
in various cities. Mr. Krehbiel contributed valuable vol 
umes to the record of musical seasons in New York. G 
H. Wilson’s “Year Book’ was wider in scope, but without 
the critical reviews that made Mr. Krehbiel's volumes so 
interesting. There is Armstrong's “History of the Opera 
in Philadelphia’; there are histories of various societies in 
certain cities. Then there is the series published by Vir 
tue & Co., London (1896-1899), of which only the two last 
volumes are well arranged 

(I do not refer to Colonel Clapp's “History of the Bos 
ton Stage,”” Ireland’s famous work, or such fugitive vol 
umes as the one compiled some years ago by Edward 
Fuller.) 

But what a godsend an accurate statistical record of 
musical performances in New York would be, with due 
attention paid first appearances and periormances li 
there were such records in existence I do think that Sam 
Franko would have claimed a first performance of Cheru 
bini’s overture to “L’Hotellerie Portugaise,” which | am 
told by older men has been played here in Boston as well 
as in New York 

lt is true that Stoullig’s volumes tell chiefly the record 
of each theatre in Paris during the year, but all new works 
as well as repetitions of important works at the concerts oi 
the Conservatory and Chatelet, and the Lamoureux con 
certs (not conducted by Chevillard), are duly recorded 
First appearances at the opera houses are scrupulously 
recorded. Thus in the chapter devoted to the Opéra Co 
mique we find November 6, two débuts in ‘Lakmé’; a 


charming American, Miss Rose Relda, with pure and 
trained voice, interpreted gracefully the part of Lakmé 
M. Clarence, who has a fine basso cantante voice, sang 
the part of Nilakanta.” This “M. Clarence” is, of course 
Mr. Whitehill, who was Mr 


fall at the Metropolitan 


Savage's company last 


It has been the custom for distinguished critics or man 
agers to contribute prelaces to these volumes Thus, in 
1880, Victorin Jonciéres discussed the Théatre Lyrique; 
in 1885 Gounod wrote about the dramatic music of that 
period, and in the present volume Albert Carré, the man 
ager of the Opéra Comique, discusses “Le Prix Mon 
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binne” with special reference to the manner in which tl 


Académie des Beaux-Arts slighted Charpentier’s “Louise 
and awarded the prize in 1900 to Henri Rabaud for a 
symphony, and to Max d'Olonne for an oratorn La 
Vision de Dante.” This preface throws such light on 
phases of operatic life in Paris that a free translation of 
paraphrase may be of interest to the general reader 
Théodore Nicolas Marie Monbinne was a happy man 
March 6, 1841 
Delaville Le Roulx, and at the end of the business day he 


He was the cashier at the office of Joseph 


found that no clerical mistake would keep him after office 
hours. He had been in high spirits, polite and patient 
with the customers, indulgent toward the clerks; and he 
had been heard to whistle a tune by Auber while he was 
adding a column of figures—which was a sure sign of his 
good humor 

For Auber was his god. Delaville knew this, and as he 
wished to reward the accuracy and the devotion of his 
cashier, he had surprised him in the morning with @ re 
served seat for a first performance that night at the Opéra 
Comique 

\ first periormance of a work by Auber and Scribe 








themes (1845). 
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(not to forget de Saint-Georges), the first of “The 
Queen's Diamonds,” or rather “Crown Diamonds” (for 
the title was changed at the last moment); a first that 
united on the program the names of Couderc, Mocker, 
Ricquier, Henri, Palianti, Sainte-Foy, Miss Thillon, Miss 
Darcier! Monbinne then knew that if the heart can be 
broken by sorrow, it can resist the keenest joy. 

He donned a coat of blue broadcloth with gold buttons 
and a waistcoat of English piqué; he put on his varnished 
boots; he arranged his hair, which he wore long and in 
curls, a j'artiste; and with a clean shave and white cravat 
he hurried toward the Salle Favart. He was early; for 
the performance did not begin until half-past 7. 

He stormed against the growing practice of beginning 
It was all on account of dinner, 

In some 
It was the 


performances so late. 
which was served at 6 instead of § o'clock. 
houses they did not sit down at table until 7! 
death of the theatre. 

To kill time he watched the enlistment of the claque 
in a little café near by, loafed along the streets, peered 
into shop windows. Rachel was playing that night at the 
Francais in “Mithridate”; “Sémiramide” was at the Ital- 
iens; there was no performance at the Opéra. 

At last, at last! Monbinne stood with his back to the 
stage, opera glass in hand, watched those coming in, and 
was highly pleased to be able to name celebrities and point 
them out to his neighbor, a young fellow from the country 
whe had just left the stage from Bordeaux or Toulouse. 

There were the critics. The big fat man was Jules 
Janin, of the Débats; the one with the mass of hair was 
Théophile Gautier, of the Press; there were Charles Mau- 
rice, Berlioz, the Escudier brothers, Schlessinger, who 
published Meyerbeer’s music. One critic, Bergeron, was 
in prison for having boxed Emile de Girardin’s ears in 
full sight of an Opéra audience. And there were also 
present Halévy, Adam, the young Ambroise Thomas, 
Duprez, Levasseur, Horace Vernet, Delaroche and the 
son of Boiéldieu. Lord Seymour, the Baron Taylor, Bu- 
lez, who founded the Revue des deux Mondes, were in the 
boxes. Carlotta Grisi, Alfred de Musset, Villemessant, 
Labiche, Emile de Girardin, with his wife, Delphine Gay, 
were also in the house. Richard Wagner was in the par- 
terre, 

The women left their burnouses trimmed with ermine 
in the cloak room and appeared in robes of lemon colored 
tulle or buttercup satin; they wore turbans a la Rachel, 
headbands a la Malibran or a la Norma, plaits a la Berthe. 
Their corsages were a la Grecque; they wore pagoda 
sleeves. There was a tremendous display of lace, which 
was worn even on the gloves. The fashionable flowers 
were camellias, Constantin roses, Alpine briar. 

The men had the “air fatal.” There were many cun- 
sumptives. 

And you heard confused talk: 

“Firmin tells me that Rachel is surely going to leave 
the Comédie. She was earning 60,000 francs a year there, 
with leave of absence for three montis. 

“That's a good sum for a slip of a girl only twenty years 
old. 

“Her father insists on 100,000. 
francs a night in London. 

“And Lekain was satisfied with 2,000 a year! 

“It is infamous! 

“What are you talking about, sir. 

“Slavery in the colonies, sir. 

“Do you know why Gavarni refused to design the cos- 
tumes for ‘Crown Diamonds’? 

“There is the inevitable Miss Fitz Jame of the corps de 
ballet of the Opéra. 

“Corps de balai! 

“She is always as skinny as that! 

“If they ever put on the stage a divertissement of vege- 
tables, she will justly claim the role of asparagus. 

“Mme. Damoreau is going to leave us? 

“Next month. She can’t stomach the fact that Auber 
gave Miss Thillon the part he promised her. 

“He had his reasons! 

“What does the managez say? 


They offer her 4,000 


“Crosnier? Auber shut his mouth by giving the second 
part to Miss Darcier.” 

But the three knocks were .ounded and Girard raised 
his baton. 

At the end of the first act there was great applause, and 
there was warm discussion in the lobbies. Some, as Ber- 
lioz, found there were too many quadrille-tunes and de- 
clared the music to be unworthy of Auber. Others blamed 
the improbability of the subject. The friends of Mme. 
Damoreau attacked furiously Miss Thillon. 

Monbinne was invited by first-nighters to give his 
opinion. 

But who was Monbinne? 

Born in 1803, he longed to be a great painter, poet, 
musician; to Create some work that would make his name 
illustrious. But his ‘parents kept a little hat shop, and 
wete poor. At an early age he was obliged to support 
his mother and an invalid brother. He accepted his lot. 
After his death one of his employers paid him this trib- 
ute: “A man of industry and exactitude, he was always 
the first to be at the office, the last to go, and he never 
knew what it was to take a vacation.” 

(Might not this epitaph be applied to hundreds of Amer- 
ican citizens?) 

Monbinne was seen in the parlors of the literary; he 
knew Hugo, Lamartine, Béranger; he frequented Ros 
sini's rooms. “These men appreciated him,” said the 
obituary notice, “because he talked with taste, he made 
agreeable verses, which he recited still more agreeably; he 
sang, and he acted well in comedy.” He was not only 
interested in the arts, he cultivated them. 

Outside of his professional duties and later, when he 
retired from active duty, he was faithful to the sole pas- 
sion of his life. He had written many verses, composed 
music and even an opéra comique, both music and text 
His dream was to see this performed, but he died in 1873. 

This singular man was afraid that some day, through 
an error or fault in his administration, his employer 
might suffer; he therefore wished that a part of his mod- 
est fortune should remain in the hands of the broker as 
security; this sum was to be distributed after his death 
for charitable purposes, and he left the choice to his exec- 
utors. They gave in his name to the Académie Frangaise 
a biennial prize of 3,000 francs as a reward for righteous 
acts or to aid worthy unfortunates, notably those that had 
taught or followed a literary career; to the Société des 
Artistes Musiciens an annual sum of 250 francs. There 
was another small bequest. But the executors wished to 
perpetuate the memory of this unknown artist, so they 
founded at the Académie des Beaux-Arts the Prix Mon- 
binne, “a biennial prize of 3,000 francs, to be awarded 
either to the composer of the music of an opéra comique 
performed during the two last preceding years, or to the 
writer of a musical composition sent by a ‘pensionnaire de 
Rome’ during the last four preceding years, or to the 
writer of an orchestral composition, with or without 
words, whether it should be a cantata, or an oratorio, or a 
sacred piece; and the author of the libretto or text might 
be admitted to share in this reward.” 

The first one to receive this prize was Guiraud, for his 
opéra comique, ‘Piccolino.” I do not give the complete 
list, but Delibes took the prize in 1884 with “Lakmé,” 
Lalo in 1888 with “Le Roi d’Ys,” Godard in 1890 with 
“Jocelyn,” Messager in 1892 with “La Basoche,” and 
Bruneau in 1894 with “L’Attaque du Moulin.” In 1808 
and 1900 the Académie paid no attention to the tradition 
that out of respect to the tastes of the giver the prize 
should be awarded to an opéra comique. In 1898 the 
prize was awarded to Pierré for “L’An Mil,” a choral 
symphony, and in 1900, as I have said, to Rabaud and 
D’Olonne. 

Now why was Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ —*the glory of the 
young French school’—disdained and rejected by the 
Académie? 

This opéra comique was proposed for the prize by 
painters, sculptors, engravers and architects, sensitive to 
all forms of art, but without personal jealousy in this mat- 
ter, and free from the prejudices of professors and schools. 


Musicians were not present at the first meeting, but dur- 
ing the following week they heard of the proposed choice 
and began to pull against Charpentier For 
“Louise” was a revolutionary work that struck as a pick- 
axe at the wormeaten structure of old-fashioned opéra 
comique. Saint-Saéns was chosen by the musicians to 
speak against “Louise.”” He spoke elequently, and with 
conviction. There was a hot discussion; the conservatives 
prevailed; the Académie wished to spare the feelings of its 
musician members; “Louise” was put in a coffin. And yet 
some of the musicians fought to the end in the cause of 
originality, the future, and life against the defenders of 
imitation, the past, and death. 

Carré declares that he respects académies as the asy- 
lums of consecrated talent and the museums of traditions 
Then he proceeds to biff them. They have always opposed 
resistance to subvertive novelties and daring youth, 
Louise” met with the same reception at the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts that the “Cid” met at the Académie Francaise 
in 1636 and the romantic drama in 1830. 

The charge against ‘Louise’ was that it did not assume 
“the absolute character of opéra comique.” “Louise” is a 
“musical romance,” according to the playbill. 


wires 


But, pray, just what is “opéra comique”? Carré does 
not directly discuss this question. Pougin in his “Diction- 
naire du Théatre” says: “In France our lyric repertory is 
of two kinds, characterized in most arbitrary fashion, not 
according to the nature of the work, but solely by this: 
Whether or not there is spoken dialogue. We have the 
opera, which is all in music, such as is performed at the 
Opéra, and opéra comique, in which dialogue raixes with 
music, and which is the peculiar property of the Opéra 
Comique.” 
~ Carré claims with apparently good reason that the Aca- 
démie, if its position in the case of ‘“Louise’’ were sound, 
had no right to give this prize to the composers of “L’At- 
taque du Moulin” and “Guernica” (prize awarded to Paul 
Vidal in 1896), for these works are music dramas without 
dialogue; while “Le Roi d’Ys” is an opera, so unmistak 
ably grand opera that it has been appropriated by the 
manager of the Opéra. 

“There is nothing in art more opposed to progress, more 
dangerous and more sterile than the superstition of ‘gen- 
res,’ considered as intangible forms, as the dogmas of an 
immutable religion. A ‘genre’ is nothing more than an 
ensemble of processes, slowly found out and perfected, to 
express a transient condition of manners and taste, to sat- 
isfy a certain kind of sentiments and ideas; habit preserves 
it for a time, but each generation modifies, transforms, or 
even destroys it to form from it new ‘genres.’ An ariist 
uses it as a mold into which he pours his inspiration, but 
it is this inspiration that is of consequence—not the mold 
A moment comes when the mold is worn out, when only 
impressions without a decided stamp come from it, when it 
is absolutely necessary to replace it. Then the originality 
of each artist, in connection with the need vaguely felt by 
the public, works to form a new mold out of what is left 
of the old, and, little by little, by a common effort, in spite 
of the resistance of routine, this mold finds itself created, to 
last for a certain time, and to be, sooner or later, replaced 
by another; for, if Art is eternal, its means of expression 
are constantly changing.” 

Carré illustrates this by the history of the transforma- 
tions in France of classical tragedy—how for over a cen- 
tury all tragedies were cut after the pattern of plays by 
Corneille and Racine—until at last “Hernani” was born. 
He thus traces the history of opéra-comique. “The song 
and the vaudeville were married, without knowing fully 
what they did, at the Théatre de la Foire; little by little 
from Lesage to Sedaine and from Duni to Grétry, comedy 
with ariettas, vaudeville mingled with song raised itself to 
artistic dignity, was established, chose its subjects, found 
A new ‘genre’ was born, singularly fortunate 
and fecund. It is not necessary that I should recall what 
it produced during a century. From Monsigny and Grétry 
to Bizet and Massenet, by the way of Boiéldieu, Auber, 
Hérold, Adam, and others, it adorned French genius with 
a charming flower; it has been the most graceful and 


its processes. 











* Strauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.” —New York 
Herald. 
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+ How runs the tale, that good grave tale the peasant women te 


agreeable expression of that which may be called our middle, 
average taste in music. But does the opéra-comique of 
Auber and Herold still live? No. indeed; it is dead 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Manon’ signed its certificate of death.” 

“Some will try, occasionally, to revive it, as I tried with 
La Basoche,’ and they will be forgiven if they find a mu 
sician capable of veiling their nakedness with a cloak which 
is rich in melodic embroidery, as Messager did for me. 
They will from time to time revive ‘Domino Noir,’ ‘Fra 
Diavolo,’ ‘Pré-aux-Cleres,’ and old music lovers will run 
in shoals, happy to find again in this old repertory theit 
personal recollections, and to hear sung on the stage and 
in their hearts the music of their twenty years, but the past 
is the past, and nothing can contrive to stop the steady 
march of progress in all things.” 

Let us go back to Monbinne. Carré visited his grave 
in the Montmartre cemetery. There was oniy one wreath 
of everlasting flowers, the grateful remembrance of the 
Société des Garcons de Recette, to which Monbinne had 
given a yearly income of 250 francs. Carré contrasts this 
gratitude with the manner in which the Académie, with :ts 
3,000 francs, has turned its back on the benefactor. 

And how French is Carré’s conclusion. “I am thor- 
oughly convinced, for I know his sensitive nature and his 
big heart, that Gustave Charpentier would not have failed 
in the pious duty of honoring the tomb of his benefactor. 
And if he had been remiss, the little working girls of 
Montmartre would have surely thought to decorate with 
flowers the médaillon of the faithful cashier, who was 
humble and industrious as they are, and who, as they, 
loved music!” 

©®Aao® 

After all it is a good thing to live in a city where there 
is faming talk about art and forms of art; where there is 
indignation at injustice in high places; where the young 
composer who feels that he must say his say in his own 
manner is not without staunch friends; where in concerts 
there is hissing as well as applause; where the talk about 
the opera is not merely slobbering adoration of a tenor 
or whispering and chuckling over the private life of a 
prima donna. When “La Bohéme,” by Leoncavallo, and 
“La Bohéme.” by Puccini, were produced in Paris, the 
operas were not dismissed scornfully because they were 
“realistic” or because the characters introduced were 
‘low and unworthy persons.” The weak points in the 
libretto and the music were pointed out; but there was 
hearty praise for admirable pages and scenes. The 
French critics and public recognized the sincerity of the 
composers—and—tell it not in the press room of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; publish it not in the news- 
papers of New York—even an Italian can be sincere in 
music. 


’ 


©®AaA® 
We are all familiar with Heine’s “Es war ein alter 
Konig,” set to music by Rubinstein, Grieg and others. 
I found this translation in a copy of the Pall Mall 
Gazette of a fortnight ago: 


Oh, there’s a king, «a grim old king, with beard both long and gray 
The king is old, the queen is young; her face is fresh as May 


And there’s a lad, a laughing lad, so blithe and debonair. 

The queen herself has chosen him for her silken train to bear 

> 
! 


“So both of them were put to death, for loving over well.” 





Abbey M. Gilman. 


Miss Abbey Mildred Gilman, well-known in Los An- 
geles musical circles, has been here during the past year, 
studying most assiduously under Gérard-Thiers. Posses 
sing a voice of unusual beauty and richness, Miss Gilman’s 
Presence is making itself felt among local singers. 
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Sada Wertheim. 


SD ADA WERTHEIM, whose picture appears on 
the cover of this issue, made her professional 
début in this country two years ago at Carne 
gie Hall as soloist with Emil Paur and orches 
tra. On this occasion she made a profound impression 
and THe Musicat Courter at the time said: 

“Mr. Paur gave an interesting Sunday night concert at 
Carnegie Hall and introduced a talented young violinist 
Sada, being the name, took the audience at once in her 
playing of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ a rather un 
grateful composition as an introduction, and yet the very 
temerity in playing it secured admiration for her when 
her manner of play was tested. She is full of fire and 
feeling, and has a splendid bow. Her left hand shows 
thorough technical training, her master—Ysaye—evidently 
having done some thorough work with the young girl. She 
was even more than the usual success with musicians from 
the time she played the Chopin E flat Nocturne. Her in- 
tonation in the latter was correct to a hair, although the 
musicians were ‘laying’ for a slip, that did not come. She 
bows a splendid legato, and has an effective staccato 
method. Altogether she is a success.” 

Although having received her education abroad under 
Ysaye and having lived in Brussels for a number of years, 
besides making occasional tours in Europe, she does not 
wish to be known as any other than an American. She 
was born in Toledo, Ohio. Many leading musicians and 
composers have contributed to her success either as pre 
ceptors or advisers. 

After her appearance in New York she played several 
important engagements in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, and was the principal soloist with Sousa’s 
Band in a series of eight concerts in the large cities of the 
East. 

She then toured to the Pacific Coast, under Henry Woll- 
sohn’s direction, and met with a great success everywhere, 
receiving serious indorsement from the entire press of the 
country as being a promising artist, notwithstanding her 
youth. 

She went again into the musica! atmosphere of Europe, 
where she broadened her repertory. While abroad 
Sada” met many of the famous artists, and after one 
concert, where she played the D minor Concerto of Wien- 
iawski, Joseph Wieniawski, a brother of the composer, 
presented himself to the mother of the young violinist 
Mr. Wieniawski on the occasion paid a great tribute to 
the young artist. To her mother he said: 

“IT have toured the world and played that concerto with 
my brother many times. If I may, it would afford me 
great pleasure to play with your little daughter.” 

The young violinist and Wieniawski’s brother met often 
after that and played together. 

In 1898 Sada Wertheim took the prize of greatest dis- 
tinction at the Royal Conservatory of Brussels, with the 
indorsements of Ysaye and César Thomson. 

Miss Wertheim will be heard here in concerts this sea 
son under the direction of Henry W olfsohn 








Caroline Clarke-Bartiett. 


Caroline Clarke-Bartlett, of Boston, was in New York 
the greater part of last week. On Tuesday evening, the 
1sth, she sang a group of Browning songs, the music by 
Clara Kathleen Rogers, at the private meeting of the 
Manuscript Society held in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
This hall is an excellent one for sound, and Madame 
Clarke’s voice was heard to great advantage 

On Wednesday evening Madame Clarke sang three 
groups of songs before the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, two groups of Browsing songs and one of _Germa n 
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Lieder. The 
quest, and excited much interest, both on account of the 
An account of this concert is given 


srowning songs were sung by special re- 


singer and composer. 
in detail in another column. 








George Hamlin. 
EORGE HAMLIN, the tenor, has been singing with 


marked success this season. Following are some 


of his recent criticisms: 


Mr. Hamlin, although not a resident of St. Paul, has on his fre 
quent visits here won many friends. His voice was never heard to 
better advantage as at yesterday afternoon's recital 
art Mr. Hamlin sings all things well, but much better than others 
Therefore while the Love Song from “Die Walkire” was a pleasing 
“Preislied,” from 


Because of his 


number, as was also that other Wagner selection, 
“Die Meistersinger,” other solos better suited to his voice aroused 
Two of Dvorak’s numbers, “ 
The rollicking Drinking Song 


more enthusiasm A Gypsy Song” and 
“A Love Song,” were spiritedly sung 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” was rendered with a dash and abandon 
that was infectious Perhaps it was in Launecelot’s song, from 
Remberg’s “Elaine,” that the sweetness of tone and the spiritual 
quality of the singer's voice was most marked.--St. Paul Globe 


January 3, 1901 


Mr. Hamlin has come to be a favorite singer in St. Paul. The 
twelve-month that usually intervenes between his Minnesota visits 
always brings noticeable development and improvement in the 
tenor’s voice. In much of his work yesterday there was a broad 
and distinguished effect not formerly so evident. Every phrase o 


Launcelot’s song, from Bemberg's “Elaine,” was given its full mean 
ing, and in the “Monotone,” by Cornelius, Mr. Hamlin sang every 
note, so contrasting their color and expression as to make the piece 
anything but monotonous—using the word in its broader sense. Into 
the performance of the Drinking Song, from “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
Mr. Hamlin put a wealth of virile tone, infecting the audience with 
the irresistible abandon of pleasure that this song, more perhaps 
than any other ever written, expresses. Mr. Hamlin sang also in 
admirable style Dvoraik's “Gypsy Song” and “Love Song.”-—St. Paul 
Dispatch 


Siegmund's Love 
“Die Meister 


Mr. Hamlin'’s two selections from Wagner 
Song from “Die Walkire” and the 
singer, received a hearty welcome, as did his rendering of a “Gypsy 
Song” and “Love Song,” by Dvorak. His rendering of Launcelot's 
song, from Bemberg’s “Elaine,” and of the Drinking Song, from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” was thoroughly appreciated.St. Paul Pio 


“Preislied” from 


necer- Press. 


Mr. Hamlin's tenor is smooth, even and of delightful quality. te 
sings with ease and grace and an absence of that bluster which is 
too frequently found in tenors. He is very effective in pianissimo. 
and in the stronger tones his voice comes out finely and without 
seeming to be put to its utmost, indicating good reserve power 

Mr. Hamlin's selection of songs was charming Three songs ded 
cated to the singers by Carl Busch were very delightful 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”” by Mascagni 


The stir 
ring Drinking Song, from 
was the closing number, and was the most spirited of the program 
In response to an enthusiastic encore Mr, Hamlin repeated it 
Evening Herald, Duluth, Minn., January 4, 1901 


Chickering Hall, Boston. 


HE new Chickering Hall, in Boston, is to be opened 

on February 8 at 8:30 in the evening with a concert 

in which Madame Szumowska, the pianist; M. Plancgon 
the basso, and the Kneisel Quartet will participate 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons have arranged for the pro 
ceeds of this concert to be given to a well-known Boston 
charity—namely, Brooke House, an _ institution 
shop girls whose wages are less than $6 a week secure 
program ot 


where 


comfortable homes at nominal prices. The 
this event will be published later 


Buck-Riesberg Lecture-Recital This Afternoon. 


NDICATIONS are that Knabe Hall, Fifth avenue and 

Twentieth street, will be filled this afternoon, Wednes 

day, January 20, at 3:30, when Dudley Buck, Jr., tenor 

and F. W. Riesberg, pianist, give their lecture recital. Miss 
Geraldine Morgan. violinist, will assist 
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Edith McGregor Woods, pupil of Mme. Gertrude Frank- 
lin, was called upon on Friday morning, the 1oth, at 9 
o'clock, and asked to sing the part of Martha in “Faust” 
with the Sembrich Opera Company at the Saturday mati- 
nee in the Boston Theatre. Mrs. Woods had never sung 
the part in Italian, so was obliged to commit it to memory 
in that short time. Last winter she sung the part all dur- 
ing the season with the Howe-Lavin Company, but in 
English. It is a pleasure to record that she did very well 
in her Italian rendition; so well indeed that she has had 
the offer to go to California with the Sembrich Opera 
Company. This is certainly a compliment for Mrs. Woods 
and for her teacher, Madame Franklin, with whom she 
has siudied for the past three years, during two of which 
she has been prominently before the public. 

Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” will 

soon be given in Boston by a quartet composed of Mrs. 
Follett, Mrs. Fay Reede, Eugene Caton and Theodore 
Schroeder. 
- Arthur Beresford, the well-known oratorio basso, sang 
during the past week at the thirty-third annual associa- 
tion of the Littleton (N. H.) Musical Festival. This is 
his fourth consecutive engagement with this association, 
and as usual the audience made great demonstrations of 
enthusiasm over his fine singing. 

The program for the first of the two song recitals by 
Walter Hawkins and Stephen Townsend, baritone, to be 
given in Steinert Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 22, is as 
follows: Duet, “You Remind Me, Sweeting,” Bullard; 
“Love’s Message,” Schubert; “The Organ 
Grinder,” Schubert; “In Summertime,” German; Mr. 
Hawkins; song, “Remembrance,” Brahms; “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” Foote; “Creation Hymn,” Bee- 
thoven; Mr. Townsend; song, “Adelaide,” Beethoven, 
Mr. Hawkins; duet, from “Damon and Pythias,” Prout; 
song, scene and aria from “Nachtlaager in Granada,” 
Kreutzer, Mr. Townsend; songs, “Before the Dawn,” 
Chadwick; “The Leather Bottle,” Old English; “There's 
a Woman Like a Dewdrop,” Bullard, Mr. Hawkins; 
songs, “My Ain Dear Somebody,” Margaret Lang; 
“Good Night,” Rubinstein; Hamlet’s Drinking Song, 
Ambroise Thomas, Mr. Townsend; duet, “Hunting Song,” 
Bullard. 

Weldon Hunt, baritone, assisted Miss Ethel Henry on 
the 15th at her matinee at the Lenox. Mr. Hunt's sing- 
ing met with great favor from the large and exclusive 
audience. The week previous he sang at a large musicale 
in Brooklyn, scoring a great success. Mr. Hunt's voice 
has never been in better condition than this season. 

J. Melville Horner gave a song recital before the Canta- 
brigia Club in Cambridge on Friday afternoon. 

Heinrich Schuecker was one of the soloists at a con- 
cert given by the Beverly Concert Association last week. 
The Beverly Times said of Mr. Schuecker’s playing: 

“Mr. Schuecker’s touch upon the harp strings trans- 
ported his hearers to fairyland. He gave a Fantaisie by 
Saint-Saéns with musicianly finish, and a group of smaller 
pieces, in which ‘Murmuring Waves,’ by Oberthuer, 
seemed most exactly suited to the shimmering and rip- 
pling chords of the instrument. The audience appeared 
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to realize its extraordinary privilege in hearing this art- 
ist, one of the finest in the country, and insisted upon 
an encore at each appearance. At the last he played a 
tantalizingly familiar and lovely air, which proved to be 
an old German ‘Patrol.’” 

A pupil recently accepted by Dr. Jules Jordan, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is Mary Langdon Cheney, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Dr. Jordan contemplates a brilliant future for his 
new pupil. 

Pupils of the Faelten Piano School gave a recital at 
Steinert Hall on Wednesday evening before a large au- 
dience. There were six solo performers, while thirty- 
eight students appeared in the ensemble numbers. The 
advanced players were Miss Ina A. Johnson, of Glouces- 
ter; Frank E. Heald, of Brookline, and Miss Alice Julia 
Riche, of Nora Springs, Ia., all of whom showed much 
natural musical ability and carefully cultivated technic. 

At the organ recital to be given in the Philips Congre- 
gational Church, Watertown, on Wednesday evening, Ev- 
erett E, Truette will play the following program: 


Teas 8 Bees fal TD Wale O Give soe: 0600 bb 0 dive wind no chcddo 400085 Bach 
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..Gabriel- Marie 
Whitney 


La Cinquantaine (an ancient air)................ 
Transcription on Sullivan's Onward, Christian Soldiers. 


SE DURNIOD. do siiioe chivcce bbdccceBescbcechs patie ces De la Tombelle 
EE IE SS ee A Se SPN Ee ae Rousseau 
ES ERG REE CS AER ee a RE Rousseau 
Paraphrase on a Welsh March................. oondsgenysvegninsee 
PRE MIU V eased hdnvedbon Cedar cde cidonde cdestdcobecctses -Callaerts 


Sonata in M minor (first movement)................4e0.000005 Whiting 

Other engagements booked by Mr. Truette in the near 
future are organ concert, January 24, Vine Street Church, 
Boston, under the auspices of the City Music Commission; 
Newton Choral Association, January 29, Everett E. Tru- 
ette conductor, when the program will include miscel- 
laneous choruses and “In a Persian Garden,” by the 
chorus; organ concert, February 6, Portland, Me., and or- 
gan concert, February 13, Chelsea. 

Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett sang four charming new 
songs, by Ed. Groman, at the Thursday Morning Club last 
week, which suited the wonderfully beautiful timbre of her 
voice to perfection. Mrs. Follett, who has not been in the 
concert field for the past two years, should return, for 
voices like hers are seldom heard. 

The lecture given in Fairfield, Me., on the 12th, by Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross, of Boston, entitled “Music in Rus- 
sia and Poland,” was one of the pleasantest events in the 
history of the Dial Club, under whose auspices it was 
given. The Mail, of Waterville, says: 

“Mrs. Cross was introduced to her audience by Mrs. 
A. H. Totman, the vice-president of the Dial Club, in 4 
very able manner. Mrs. Totman said that ever since Mrs. 
Cross had allowed her name to be placed on the club cal- 
endar, the members of the club and her many friends here 
had looked forward to the event with great pleasure. Mrs. 
Cross responded in a most pleasing way, and kept the 
closest attention of her hearers for over an hour, and then 
they all felt that if they were to criticise the lecture in any 
way it would be to say that it was not long enough. The 
lecture was in line with the study of the club for the past 
two years. Mrs, Cross first turned her attention to the 
study of music in Poland, and gave selections from Cho- 
pin, Krakoviak and the Liszt arrangement of Polish songs 
She also gave an illustration of the Polish dance. She 
then turned her attention to Russian composers, and gave 
selections from Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Borodin, 
Rubinstein and others. Mrs. Cross is a most accomplished 
musician, and has been very successful in teaching music. 
She is a most pleasing speaker, and her lecture was char- 
acterized by wit and humor. Her many friends who were 
privileged to hear her Saturday night feel under deep 
obligations for her fine effort and hope to hear her in 
Fairfield again in the future. Mrs. Cross was the guest of 
the Misses Connors.” 











L. C. Elson lectured last Saturday before the Somers- 
worth, N. H., Woman’s Club. This week he spoke at 
West Newton, “Songs and Legends of the Sea,” Mon- 
day evening; Tuesday evening at Brockton, “Our Na- 
tional Music and Its Sources”; Wednesday, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, “The Genealogy of Music’; Thursday, Arling- 
ton, “Shakespeare in Music,” and also at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, on “The Evolution of Organ and 
Piano.” 

Ben T. Hammond, of Worcester, will sail next month 
for Naples, with the intention of making an extended stay 
abroad. Mr. Hammond will close his studio in a few 
weeks and retire from teaching after a long and most suc- 
cessful career. It was his original intention to retire at 
the end of the present season, both from teaching and 
from singing in church, but he has decided to go abroad 
earlier in order to spend Easter in Rome, where he will 
remain for some time. Beyond this his plans are in- 
definite. 

Mr. Traupe, the young violinist, who is to appear at 
Miss Annah May Howe’s concert in Watertown January 
25, has the honor of being the youngest member ever ad- 
mitted to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as he was but 
nineteen years of age when he entered. Among musical 
critics of Boston he is considered a most finished and ar- 
tistic musician for his age, and was engaged for solo work 
at the Music Hall “Pops” some two years ago. The se- 
lection he is to play is a Fantaisie by Vieuxtemps, and he 
will use a Stradivarius, made in the year 1699. 

There was a piano recital Tuesday evening by Benedict 
J. FitzGerald at his studio, Cambridge, assisted by Miss 
Regina FitzGerald, pianist. and Miss Adelaide Hyde, of 
Newton, contralto. Mr. FitzGerald played selections 
from Bach, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schubert. Miss 
Hyde sang selections from Mozart, Donizetti and Merca- 
dante. 


Mary Fidelia Burt’s New Method. 
ISS MARY FIDELIA BURT, author and sole ex- 


ponent of new method of musical stenography, mu- 
sical comprehension (theoretical and historical), kindergar- 
ten sight singing and rhythmical development and develop- 
ment for staff and for chromatics, of the French figure 
method of Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé, will begin her win- 
ter classes Thursday, January 24, at 5 o'clock, in her com- 
modious new school, 40 West Seventy-second street. The 
first four lessons are free to all those interested in the 
higher ethical ideals of musical education as well as to the 
anxious church singer, who knows her proficiency or non- 
proficiency in sight reading will decide how profitable her 
church position is to be. The fame of Miss Burt’s original 
methods and demonstrated results is spreading far and 
wide, nearly every State in the Union having contributed 
its quota of inquiring and interested teachers and students; 
and even far away Russian sends through one of her up 
to date teachers congratulations and inquiries of her work, 
and of the elaboration of the same for piano of one of her 
pupils, Mrs. A. S. Smith, together with requests for all 
possible books and literature on the subject. Miss Burt 
was also honored last spring with a special letter from the 
Musical Congress of the Paris Exposition, asking her to 
give an explanation of her new ideas in musical culture, as 
well as join in the general discussion on musical pedagogy. 
Very shortly she will give her interesting winter exhibition, 
in which some unusually new and unique features will be 
introduced. The general public are always welcome to 
these demonstrations, not merely of logical theories, but 
of actual, practical results. 





Lotta Mills Recital at Derby. 
Lotta Mills, the gifted young pianist, will give a recital 
at Derby, Conn., on January 26 
- = 4 _ - -_ 
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Boston Symphony Concerts. 


HE third concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra took place in Carnegie Hall lasi 
Thursday evening. The weather was unpro 

pitious, and the audience not as large as i: 

This was the program. 





should have been 
Overture, Scherzo and Fimale, op. 52.......-...-...0005+ .-Schumann 
Cunstsee for Viclemeee lal Beccdeccisiccccccsccsccccctienous Haydn 
Symphonic Fantaisie, NS rr Te Richard Strauss 

Mr. Gericke, despite certain temperamental deficiencies, 
knows how to build a program. Above all, he believes in 
brevity. Now brevity is said to be the soul of wit, and 
while this third concert was at times dry enough to be 
witty, its wit was not always apparent. Schumann’s “Un 
finished” Symphony—as the op. 52 might be easily dubbed 
—does not wear well with the years. Clear as it is in 
treatment compared with the earlier and often muddier 
Schumann, there is little of the rich, romantic feeling tha: 
of his C major and B flat major 


floats through the bars 
symphonies. Not that it is devoid of interest. There is a 
Mendelssohnian lightness and gayety in the scherzo, while 
the thematic kernel of the overture bears a resemblance 
to the Allegretto of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. The 
finale is wholly uninspired and monotonous 

t was a pleasure to again hear the “Italia” Fantaisie of 
Richard Strauss. It was played here twelve years ago. 
and, despite its thinness in the matter of melodic invention, 
the richness of color, the poetic atmosphere, and masterly 
handling of the orchestra almost atone for some serious 
defects. An op. 16, there is little to suggest the inarticu 
late utterances of a young Composer who struggles to ex 
press himself. Strauss was already master of his technica! 
material. His training was the severest in the world; at 
the beginning he was not the anarchist that his critics 
jondly imagine. He had written two full fledged sympho 
nies, a piano sonata and much chamber music. Master of 
the sonata form he passed by a series of painless transi- 
tions over into the free country of Brahms, Wagner, Liszt 
He knew all styles, played with all historical 
And then he astonished 


and Berlioz 
forms before he found his own 
the world of music. 

“In Italy” is the result of Strauss’ Italian journey, which, 
as in Goethe’s case, was so prolific of spiritual results. He 
went away the composer of the “Wind Serenade,” beloved 
by Von Biilow, an adept in orchestration, a possible revo- 
lutionist, and returned a dangerous anarchist—in the eyes 
of the old coteries of both Weimar and Munich—but with 
his path fairly in view Henceforth Strauss must part 
No longer for him were the bland 
He adored 


with his musical past 
absolute music 


ishments and euphonies o 
Brahms, but he knew that Brahms had said all that was 
to be said in the classically romantic sphere; he wor 
shipped Wagner, and discovered later (in op. 25, “Gun 
trum”) that the music drama was denied him. The sym 
phonic poem, the poem with a motto—there were unex- 
plored musical continents. “Italia” was the first effort 
of Strauss in this genre, and while it shows traces of Liszt, 
Berlioz and Wagner, in it are all the potentialities of the 
later Strauss 


Composed in 1886, it is therefore twelve 
years older than “A Hero’s Life.” But in those dozen 
years the impossible has been accomplished by him 

Mr. Gericke’s reading was analytic rather than sympa- 
thetic. He did better with the Schumann number. Hugo 
Becker, who played the Haydn ’Cello Concerto, is a son 
of Jean Becker, the leader of the Florentine Quartet. He 
is a violoncellist of the first rank. His tone is pure, round, 
resonant, though not sensuous: and his mechanism all 
that might be expected from an artist of his Continental 
reputation. In the interesting Haydn Concerto, played 
here a month or so age vy Jean Gerardy, there is not much 
that makes extreme technical demands on the executant 
lis two cadenzas are by Gevaert, who also edited the 


entire work with such reverence that no passage offends 
by its modern color or construction. In the first cadenza 
Mr. Becker displayed almost faultless fingers, bowing, in- 
It is composed chiefly of double thirds, sixths 
The. per- 


former won instant recognition, and, aided by nis superb 


tonation 
and full chords, with few rolling arpeggios 


Stradivarius instrument, made an unqualified success 
Saturday afternoon the audience was larger, the pro- 

gram more interesting.as a whole. Here it is: 

Tschaikowsky 


Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra Franck 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64.. 


Symphonic Poem, No. 3, The Preludes... Liszt 
Courtlandt Palmer 

The Franck Variations were first played here in a 
Thomas concert given at Carnegie Hall March, 18908, and 
devoted to modern French composers. Raoul Pugno 
took the piano part, and treated it more brilliantly than 
Courtlandt Palmer. There was so little vigor in Mr 
Palmer's attack that we may easily surmise he was suffer 
ing from a severe attack of nervousness, Yet he accom- 
plished much that was refined, even poetic in the earlier 
portions of this strange, interesting composition His 
touch is musical, his technic highly polished—consider that 
beautiful free trill—and his sense of dynamic values excel 
lently developed. The first half of these variations lie on 
The pianist indicated 
When from this mel- 


the borderland of nebulous fancy 
the shifting moods with precision 
ancholy mystery the composer emerges into major-land, 
then Mr. Palmer was like a man brought too suddenly from 
Perhaps he is, to employ a sport 
ing term, overtrained. We know him for a hard student 
He should burn his technical ships behind him, throw 
study to the dogs and play as much in public as possible 


ihe dark into sunshine 


This will give to his style the spontaneity, the freshness 
and virility it lacks. Mr. Palmer was well received 

The symphony and symphonic poem were played in the 
academic manner we have learned to expect from Mr 
Gericke. The individual essence of both composers es 
cape during the arduous chemical analysis to which this 
Mehr Licht is not so much needed 
More air, more 


conductor puts them 
as mehr luft—to sadly paraphrase Goethe 
blood, more muscle, more brutality—but will we ever get 


them? 


Manuscript Society Concert. 

HE first public concert of the Manuscript Society's 
eleventh season was given in Mendelssohn Hall on 

the evening of January 19. An essentially musical audi- 
ence attended the event. Overpowering in effect was the 
orchestra of fifty-five musicians, whose playing was well 
adapted to a hall of larger dimensions. Orchestral num 
bers included “Melpomene, Dramatic Overture,” by 
George W. Chadwick, of Boston; Paul Th. Miersch’s 
“Engels Konzert,” H 
Charles 


‘Elegy for String Orchestra”; 
Hans Wetzler; 
tecker, and “Concert Overture, In Bohemia,” Henry K 
Hadley. Frank Damrosh conducted 

The soloist of the occasion was Miss Jessie Shay, whose 
interpretation of Moszkowski’s Concerto, op. 50, was a 
Miss Shay displayed remarkable 


“Scenes from Luxembourg,” 


brilliant achievement 
pianistic ability, her performance of the four exacting 
movements of this comprehensive concerto arousing genu 
ine and well deserved enthusiasm. 


Boston Opera Company Snow Bound. 
Cae and the Boston Lyric Operatic 


Company will have cause to remember their Cali 





fornia engagement on account of their thrilling experietice 
with a Western snow blizzard, which completely blockaded 
their train, The railroad officials immediately set out to 
rescue the stars from their perilous position, and succeeded 
in getting them to Portland, Ore., in time for their en 


gagement, January 7 
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| 
Carnegie Hall, or 272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK.) 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING | 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 


PROP. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert.Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


PAE RE TZKY—« Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 7 
SKI— Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art. 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


Two Cablegrams. 


Zeldenrust’s Success. 


Pakis, January 19, 1901 
The Musical Courier, New York: 
HE recital of Eduard Zeldenrust, the pianist, in Paris 
yesterday proved to be an enormous success 
Ropert STrRA KOsca, 


Godowsky. 
BERLIN OrrIce THE MUSICAL COURIER 
January 16, 190i { 
The Muswal Courier, New York: 
rhe success of Godowsky’s second Berlin concert sur- 


passes all precedent. FLOERSHEIM 


Herbert Wilber Greene’s Lecture. 
H ERBERT WILBER GREENE, of New York, who 


has been secured by Director Gilbert Raynolds 

Combs, of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, of 
Philadelphia, as the head of the vocal department, de 
livered an interesting lecture before an audience composed 
of some of the best vocalists of Philadelphia last Saturday 

The subject was “A Ladder for the Vocal Artist.” He 
aid while a voice may properly be called an accident of 
birth, a singer who has reached the acme of a dramatic 
career would tell you that her appearance on the pinnacle 
of the temple was anything but an accident; that her voice 
was only an incident among a number of even more por 
tentous incidents, all of which combine to make success 
possible 

“It is to emphasize the justice of her claim that I am 
going to attempt in a primitive though practical fashion 
to indicate the steps by which she has gained her heights.” 

Mr. Greene then began by stating that the first thing 
would be a selection of good material, as much if not all 
depended on that. The uprights of the ladder he called 
‘Strength and Physique.” These, he stated, must be 
equally secure, as it would not do to trust ambition to a 
ladder, either upright of which may be weak, the whole 
ladder being like a cable, as strong as it is in its weakest 
part 

The ladder was then built of many rounds, to each of 
which Mr. Greene gave a name, these names being of 
themselves so full of suggestive thought that the aspiring 
mind formed an ideal which would be life lasting 

‘Those who would dwell in the garden of the gods must 
earn the right To be sure, there are some who are so 
fortunate as to have been born there, but never doubt that 
they have had to work as hard to justify their inheritance 
as those who enter to its privileges through their own 
efforts 

“It is no less sad than true that the exceptionally gifted 
are usually to be found on the outskirts of this select 
abode, sitting with a drawn bow, aiming shafts of criti 
cism at the workers who have eclipsed them by sheer 
stress of accomplishment.” 


Becker Lecture-Musicales. 


Gustav L. Becker will open the sixth season of his 


lecture-musicales on Saturday morning, January 26, at 1o 


o'clock, at his home, 1 West 1ogth street. The lecturer of 
the day will be Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, who will give 
in illustrated talk on Chippewa Indian music. There will 
be a brief program by several of Mr Becker's piano 


pupils 
In response to numerous inquiries Mr, Becker wishes 
+} 


to explain that these are not subscription affairs, nor is 


there an admission fee 


Rsv CUTTER, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO 
REPERTOIRE 

Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSGHN. 


Boston Address; 150 Tremont Street 


HILDEGARD_—= 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO. 
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Concerts, 
FESTIVALS, 


498 34 St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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oe 
She Violin 


By GEORGE GEMUNDER. 





All communications to this department will be 
welcome. Address Department V, The ([lusical 
Courier, New York. 


A word te the wiseacres: “A recognized ‘violin expert’ ofttimes 
may have something to say or write that is not very agreeable to 
others.” 


NOTHER “Stradivarius” may have been dis- 
covered in Mississippi. The Tsmnes-Demoerat 
of New Orleans, November 18, 1900, gives a 
statement of its correspondent, dated Car- 
thage, Miss., November 16, 1900, as follows: “The latest 
thing in the sensational line occurred on Saturday last. A 
farmer, who lives some miles from Carthage, some months 
ago told your correspondent of a very old fiddle which 
he had in his possession. The neck of the instrument 
became in some way severed, and last Saturday he brought 
the violin to Carthage to obtain the services of a joiner 
to unite the parts. His first visit, however, was to the 
Times-Democrat correspondent. An examination of the 
violin shows it to be an antique of the first water as re- 
gards the maker of it. An inscription, stamped upon the 
wood on the inside of the instrument in letters something 
like German text, recites that the fiddle was made in Cre- 
mona in the year 1630 by Antonius Stradivarius—the 
prince of all violin makers.” 

Still they come, and this time even before Stradivarius 
was born! 

Another item in a Kansas City, Mo., paper dated De- 
cember 7, 1900, gives much credit to an “ancient violin” 
that helped win a musician's reputation, and is another 
“hand made” violin. It says: “A local musician is the 
possessor of one of the quaintest violins in the country. 
It was left him by his father at his death, and is prized 
for its history as well as for its quality. In exhibiting the 
instrument among his friends yesterday, Mr. said 
he would not take $500 for it. The violin has the August 
fecit brand on it and was made by hand in Italy in 1714. 
It has been in the ——-—— family for the past eighty years, 
having been handed down a generation at a time to the 
present owner. The melody of the instrument helped 
the famous musician to win his reputation.” 

Good for the melody of the violin! But how the gen- 
tleman became a “famous musician,” though the report 
states he gained his reputation through the melody of the 
violin, is not explained. 





©®@A® 


Many alleged discoveries of this kind are decidedly 
humorous, and the noble violin and its art surely is a 
subject upon which many stumble. Not so much to 
the discredit of the subject in question, but in the quaint 
and rather ludicrous form and lack of knowledge about 
the violin itself. Another case in point is rather hard 
on a venerable gentleman who acquired the fancy to 
make violins and credits him with using raw wood! 

\ Worcester, Mass., paper, dated November 11, 1900, 
under heading “Violin Maker in His Old Age,” states in 
part: “Mr. must have something to engage his active 
mind, and he seized with avidity the idea of making a 
violin, which occurred to him about theee years ago. At 
the age of sixty-six he started out to learn a new and dif- 
ferent trade, requiring the nicest discernment and the 
surest touch, and he secured books treating of the art of 
making violins.” Then follow details of how he started, 
&ec., and the writer further explains: “There are nineteen 
corner pieces which have to be mortised nicely and glued 
just so, in order that the resonance of the instrument be 
true.” A new theory to me, but we are not too old to 
learn! Again it goes on: “For a man possessed of full 
command over his muscles the construction of a sweet 
sounding and handsome violin is a piece of work calling 
for all the skill of which the best cabinetmaker is gifted.” 

No wonder a cabinetmaker once said to me: “Give 
me the models and material and I'll make you a violin. 
\ll one has to do is to follow the model, and any fine 
woodworker ought to be able to do that!” Before clos 











ing the writer says: “He built sleighs and wagons at his 
place on ——, and whenever anybody within reasonable 
distance of him had repairs to be made on anything from 
a scythe to a heavy team or building a house, he went 
to Mr. —— and found in him a helper who could make 
things as good as new. In his later years he took tu 
repairing violins, but only within a few years has he tried 
to make violins of raw wood.” 


©@Aa©® 


Apropos of wood, this reminds me of the story attrib- 
uted to Jacob, Stainer when looking for “singing wood,” 
and published in many works on the hisiory of the violin 
and its makers. He is credited with going into the forest 
and sounding trees by rapping upon them. Imagine rap 
ping a healthy, growing tree, full of its sap, encircled 
within its bark, and expecting to find “singing wood”! 
A sledge hammer would produce no more effect than a 
dull thud; and yet such stuff is written and copied by 
others, who are supposed to possess common sense and 
are classed as authorities on the violin! I wonder what 
Stainer would say if he knew of what he is accused? 


©®a® 


Last week a contributed article was published in these 
columns called “Old and New Violins—Which, To-day, 
Are the Better Musical Instruments?” The same alludes 
to a recent article published in THe Musica Courter 
October 31, 1900. After reading the last article and di- 
gesting it as best as I could, I failed to see its purpose 
in connection with the first article, for the two are cer- 
tainly two different issues or subjects, though the latter 
article seemingly is intended as a reply to the first, as 
quotations from the first are given and points are criticised. 
In a controversy of this kind the readers are interested 
only in the pro and con, and generally care nothing for an 
opinion given by either writer unless well founded and 
proved, which decides itself. The opening and last sen- 
tences of the alleged answer are so nonsensical that they 
cannot go unnoticed. The first sentence says, in part: 
“The writer takes the public very much to task for buying 
violins by the old makers instead of new. This tirade 
against the violin dealers who supply them and the violin 
teachers who play and recommend them,” &c. This is a 
mistake. No reference of the kind was ever made, nor 
any tirade against violin teachers who play and recom- 
mend them, but the article treated against the fraud per- 
petrated in the sale of old violins. Also of musician deal- 
erssthat so suddenly spring up in this country and what 
they are doing. As we further progress in his alleged 
answer I think we will discover a case of “shoe fitting.” 
as later admissions will give conclusive proof. The clos- 
ing remarks state: “Let me say I do not intend to be 
drawn into any further discussion on this subject, for I 
feel that the standing of intelligence of the musical public 
is too high to have patience with such a ridiculous one- 
sided proposition.” 

After misquoting statements of another and juggling 
with the question at issue, the writer has the audacity to 
expect the public to accept such harangue and go un- 
noticed, besides casting reflection on incidents given. 
Whether it would be intended to draw him into any fur- 
ther discussion or not, it is surely an effrontery for any 
writer to launch himself into print, try to sail on mis- 
representations and not expect to meet an obstacle in his 
path. If his mental capacity and experience would not 
allow him to further back up his statements, when once 
taking the “bull by the horns,” as he would like the 
public to believe, it would certainly have been wiser jor 
him to have kept quiet. I would not go into any lengthy 
detail on the matter had not the writer made the impru- 
dent mistake of casting doubt on facts related by another 
who is better versed than he. To question the veracity 
of one who knows is no credit to one who does not know. 
I allude to the incident with Wieniawski, when wanting 
to purchase a certain Joseph Guarnerius violin, which he 
returned after it proved to be inadequate in tone for his 
purpose. This writer personally was present at the time. 
Ask Mr. Goffrey (a well-known personage at that time, 





and I hope he is still among the living), if he also was com- 
pelled to refund the commission he received as the me- 
dium in the transaction? Mr. Freeman further says in 
his article: “It must be borne in mind that, while both 
old and new violins have certain qualities in common, 
they are, notwithstanding, so different that they should 
be regarded as two distinct productions.” Nobody dis- 
putes that. Anyone not versed in violins can compre- 
hend that they are two distinct productions. To this he 
makes a comparison with alcoholic beverages as follows: 
“Because our colored brother prefers raw alcohol, must 
we condemn choice old Bourbon?” The difference in 
the comparison is that either one of the beverages eventu- 
ally will produce the same effect, whereas an old violin 
may have an effect on one person but not on another, 
His remarks that new violins are only noisy are partly 
true, if they refer to the new “fiddle”; but his inexperi- 
ence and his utter abhorrence of modern violin makers in 
general, and of the works that have been produced by 
men that have been successful and became famous the 
world over, form another instance not to be forgotten of his 
upholding his views of old violins, in which he is inter- 
ested. His statement that the modern maker “constructs 
his violin thin in wood” is too ridiculous and ludicrous 
to comment upon. He further objects to such a line of 
argument, referring to the first article, and calls it “no 
argument.” He says: “Argument implies reasoning.” 
So do I; but I fail to find the logic in his reasoning. He 
further states: “People buy for tone and not name.” 
Did Miss Powell buy that alleged “Duiffoprugar” for tone 
or name? And later recover damages for misrepresen- 
tation? Did Beresford Fox buy that alleged ‘Stradi- 
varius” ‘cello for tone or name, and for which he paid 
several thousand dollars, and later recover on the same 
grounds? Were the many “decrepit has-beens” that the 
original article quoted displayed in the large windows of 
this Western house, some minus necks and heads, others 
with broken or half tops and sides and labeled with prices 
ranging from $100 to $1,000, also bought on their tone, 
and offered for sale for their tone? 

Many other cases could be cited to prove that fallacy 
Does he want to come before the public at this time, the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and try to teach what 
a “musical tone” is? 

Have all the well-known aartist-violin makers of 
modern times, and many long since departed this life, 
been in total ignorance of what “musical tone” is? Have 
they been working all these many years in vain, become 
famous and gained reputation on wind? His admission 
and claim of “fifteen years of experience in this very 
line in this country” and in the “small territory of Europe 
every season,” has given me sufficient “initiation” to en- 
able me to explain to the “initiated” how it is possible 
to “come back every season with trunks full of fine speci 
mens”—give abundant reason to think that the first or 
leading article has brought out a case of “shoe fitting.” 
“For,” he further states, “as all old violins have increased 
in value in like or greater proportion, it has resulted in 
bringing from their hiding places thousands of the third, 
fourth and fifth classes, which would have been passed as 
valueless in the days of Villaume and Torisio.” Then 
later on he says: “Another point and then I will close. They 
do not go out of existence with a few generations. While 
it is true that it is daily becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to find even ordinary specimens in Europe, there are 
many more old violins in use to-day than ever before.” 

There we have it in a nutshell. Would it not have been 
wiser for him to have closed before that last statement? 
He admits: “They are more difficult to find,” and then 
says: “Many more old violins are in use to-day than ever 
before.” That is just what was claimed, and also asked: 
“Where does the supply come from?” Dear readers, 
draw your own conclusions. To give the modern violin 
another “dig” before closing, he says: “Any new violin 
is not worth over $100.” Still this very party listed a 
violin of a prominent mcedern maker for $350, and one 
made by his son at $300! 

In endeavoring to illustrate to the readers the true facts 
of the issues in question, I have been guided solely by my 
conscience, coupled with my long experience in connec: 
tion with the violin, in comparison to which the writer 0! 
the last article claims a fifteen years’ experience in thi 
country and Europe in this line. If my memory does not 
fail me, the young man was still a student on the violin 
under Mr. Jacobson at the end of the eighties, and after 
being a time in the employ of a dealer named Heck, con 
nected himself about 1889 with his present surroundings 
Under this prestige he has later on been enabled to take 
these “annual pilgrimages” after old violins, as severa: 
others do and claimed in the original article. 

In closing, I cannot help thinking of an old German 
saying suitably applied here and used among the peasantry 
in Southern Germany, when one has not proved proficient 
enough in his duties or calling: “Du musst noch meh 
Kartoffel essen (“You must eat more potatoes”), signify- 
ing that during the period required in consuming more 
potatoes more opportunity is given to perfect his knowl- 
edge. 
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OME interesting observations on the dormitis 


L don’t-care-a-dotibus 


pleuritis headacheibus 

XK germs, commonly known as grip, and to their 

—_SA psychological effect on the human system may 
be of value to the public, and as music columns of the 
present day contain everything from a consideration of 
women’s rights to a comparative table of the avoirdupois 
of the various sopranos and contraltos who have the mis 
fortune to appear on the New York concert stage, a dis- 
cussion of the psychological effect of grip may not be out 
of order. No extra charge for the paper will be made 

While ill with this undesirable malady, after discovering 
that my sense of discrimination in the matter of taste and 
smell was somewhat affected, I was suddenly startled by the 
observation that my mental apparatus was behaving most 
singularly in the department known as association of ideas 
I found myself thinking entirely irrelevant thoughts, and 
supposing them to be perfectly connected, until something 
brought me to a sharp standstill and I realized that I had 
been day dreaming. Trying to recall the stages through 
which I had passed in reaching the last irrelevant thought, 
I could not remember them. 

I determined that I would not again be foiled in my ob- 
servations and fixing my attention firmly on the thought 
chicken broth,” I kept close 
thought should enter my mind 
knowledge Here is the result of 
my observations: The thought “chicken broth” led nat- 
urally to “McKinley prosperity,” and this led to a discus- 
sion I imagined between two strange men about the Stock 
“How’s Wall Street?” The 
(whatever that 


watch to see 
that no further 


without my 


The first man said: 
“Boisterous !” 


Exchange 
second man answered 
means). Then the first man said “Gossip!” (an exclama- 
tion of surprise). 

“This won't do,” 
again and fixed my mind firmly on the thought 
broth.” This time the thought suggested a strange man at 
a telephone. The telephone wasn’t working right, and he 
couldn't hear wHat the man at the other end was saying. 
He stood a long way to the left of the speaking tube with 
the receiver at his ear. Not being able to catch the sounds, 
he withdrew to the right side of the telephone desk, and 
then remarked to no one in particular: “Do you follow 


” 


mer 


I thought, and I pulled myself together 
“chicken 


Here I gave up in despair and let the chicken broth go. 
®A® 


Many kind expressions about Tae Musicat Courter 
have been heard in Washington recently. 

Joseph Kaspar said: “It is a wonderful paper, as it 
gives one an account of the musical happenings through- 
out the civilized world. The columns by James Huneker 
and Philip Hale are great features of the paper. Hale is 
a man who criticises fearlessly from a full understanding. 
He is a perfect encyclopedia of musical knowledge, and 
Huneker is very clever. The correspondence of Otto 
Floersheim is also a most valuable adjunct to the paper. 
I have been a subscriber to THe Musica Courter for 
years, and consider that it stands alone in its particular 
field of | of usefulness, “ 





"Otto L Lorney Simon has prepared the programs for his 
two singing societies. The Motet Choir will give a concert 
in March, for which the following part songs are being 








prepared: 
ee are ..«+ Pretorius 
Rett GRR, ncn ccsvewenses e+ cévediveses sovevetebe pececccovecses Arcade! 
Motet, I Wrestle and Pray.............seseeeeee . Sebastian Bach 
I eee errr yee Palestrina 
In Flowery Meadows, Madrigal...............+...ceseeeeeees Palestrina 
Gefman Folksongs— 
In Silent Night, arranged by...............-sseeeceescesees Brahms 
The Nightingale, arranged by............ Brahms 
Scandinavian Folksongs— 
How Splendid Is Crystal, arranged by.... Kjerulf 
Enticing Sounds, arranged by.. ‘ Kjerulf 
Iu se Petrus, from Christus.................. Soubbaoedn .. Liszt 


The program of Mr. Simon’s other society is composed 
of some of the best male choir singers in town and their 
concert will occur in February. The society, which will 
be assisted by Mrs. H. Clay Browning and other soloists, 
will render the following numbers under Mr. Simon's di 
rection : 

St. John’s Eve 
The Viking... 
Two charming songs from part verses of 
On Wings of Song.. 
Calm Seas and Happy Veegs.. 
®©®A® 

Julius Schulz is the possessor of a key bugle or “Klap 
pen horn,” as it is called in Germany, and believes it to 
be the only instrument of the kind in this country. It is 
a brass wind instrument of rather small register, but very 
mellow tone, and was formerly used as soprano in German 
military bands. The instrument was abandoned on ac 
count of the difficulty of renewing the small pieces of 
leather under the keys when they became worn or useless. 
Mr. Schulz took down this instrument from among several 
horns, trumpets and trombones of various descriptions and 
explained its mechanism. He played the German “Lorelei” 
most beautifully, displaying the rich tone coloring of the 
instrument and seemed sorry that it had passed out of use 
He next took down a French horn—he plays all of these 
instruments—and showed how he could produce a trill first 
of a whole tone and then a semi-tone without using the 


Rheinberger 
- Chadwick 
.Sullivan 
Menaelssohn 
Rubinstein 


pistons. 

He said there was a fine chance for some young woman 
to learn to play on this instrument. A good lady horn 
player would make a success, he thought, as he had never 
heard but one, and she played poorly. 


©AaA® 


Next Thursday Mr. McFall will give the first of his pu 
pils’ musicales. The participants will be: Walter Cleaver 
Shannon and Mr. Murray, baritones; Mr. Barker, tenor ; 
Miss Mae Severs, Mrs. Joseph Chunn, Mrs. Charles Bailey 
and Miss Elizabeth McFall. There will be duets, a trio 
and some quartet singing in addition to several solos, some 
of which will be furnished by Mr. McFall. Miss Margaret 
Strickland, one of the best exponents of the Delsarte sys 
tem, is now connected with the conservatory, and her in 
struction as to proper breathing is similar to that given by 
Mr. McFall. The second pupils’ musicale will occur in 
February 

©®A® 

The chamber music concert last Thursday at the Shore 
ham was pronounced a thorough success by many who at 
tended. Mrs. Nellie Wilson Shir-Cliff, who is a pupil of 
Dr. Bischoff, was the soprano, and S. M. Fabian the 
pianist. The accompaniments were by Edward Droop 
The string quartet is composed of Mr. Rakemann, Wil- 
liam E. Green, Josef Tinckel and the noted Mexican’ cel 


Miss Fanny Koehle, violinist, and on Tuesday night by 
Master Harry Helwig, soprano, and Henry Jaeger, flutist 
®a® 

Miss Rosalie Holberg will give another song recital in 
the near future. This time it will be at the Ninth Street 
Christian Church, and in conjunction with Mr. Chase, the 
organist Berenice THOMPSON 


Earl Gulick. 


I is a long time since the old Lee Avenue Congrega 
| tional Church, one of Brooklyn's largest churches, has 
held such congregations as crowded the edifice the last two 
Sunday evenings. Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, was the 
soloist there on Sunday, January 13, when the church was 
crowded to the doors. The announcement that he would 
be the soloist last Sunday evening filled the church to the 
doors and hundreds of disappointed ones filled the stairs 
unable even to get a glimpse of the talented boy. Ear! sang 
magnificently; his clear, true voice penetrated the vast edi- 
fice and he was easily heard out in the corridors. He will 
again be the soloist next Sunday evening. The following 
is from the Brooklyn Eagle of January 16 


EARL GULICK’'S RECITAI 


Under the auspices of the Boys’ Mission Band of the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, a song recital was given by Ear! 
Gulick, the wonderful boy soprano, in that edifice, before a large 
audience, last evening. He was assisted by Harry Stewart Briggs 
pianist. Earl Gulick was down on the program for seven selections 
adding “The Holy City ” In all of his work he received 
much applause, and responded to a number of encores. He was 


by request 


particularly good in Jensen's “Murmuring Zephyr,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair.”” Mr. Briggs proved himself an excelient 
pianist, and earned frequent applause 
And this from the Brooklyn Times of January 14 tells 
the same story: 
CROWDS AT THE LEE AVENUE CHURCH 


There was not room enough in the Lee Avenue Congregationa 
Church last night to accommodate the crowds that desired to attend 
the service, and many were unable to gain admission after all avail 
able floor space had been filled with chairs. Earl Gulick was the 
special attraction, and he sang several selections in his own in 


imitable style. He style. He | will be heard « at that church again next Sunuay 
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FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


list, Mr. Wenceslao Villalpando. The program included Springield Mo. Baldwin Theatre, Matinee, Eve., rn” b-] 
—_ ’ » * J 2 z _r, Carthage, Mo., Opera House, vening, Fri., 25 
Svendsen’s Quartet, op 1; Andante from Quartet, op onlin tap. cles Thee, Matines — 8 
by Tschaikowsky; “Presto” from Quartet, op. 41, No. I, Pittsbur Kan. Qpere House, Evening, Sat, 2 
by Schumann, and a Brambach piano quartet. The songs St. Jone piso. Oo, Tootle Theatre, Evening. meaty ey = 

, j 4 fj. “e j moe 7 ade’ Des Moines, a., e Auditorium, at. an ve., Tues., @ 
potent re yey 4 woe puny = Canminade : Omaha, Neb Boyd's Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Wed., 30 
“Eyes of Blue” and “Where’er Love Has Passed Fremont, Neb., Love's Theatre, Matinee, Th w., 31 

Lincoln, Neb., Oliver Theatre, Evening, Thor., 3! 
@ae FEBRUARY, 1901, 
. b., i ; 

H. H. Freeman will give two organ recitals on suc- Hastings Web. Kerr Opere House trening, Pri : 
reasiyv 4 . » ee j i » Grand Island, Neb., rtenbach's Opera House, Matinee, Sat., 2 
cessive nights next week. In his Monday recital he will ca ae nes Op. see a me wy — & 
be assisted aon 2 Miss H. Theodora Wight, contralto, and Denver, Col., Broadway heatre, _ Mat and Eve., Sun., 4 

- Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management ‘Include : 
HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 
The Great Contralto. : The Brilliant Viollalste. couse 
Concert ec , 
JUSTIN THATCHER, Recital.” HATTIE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 
~ Concert Pianiste. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON ig00-:901. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, MARCH and 


APRIL, 1901. 


Leipsic Philharmonie Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


KNABE PIANO USED. 
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night, and will then sing for the first time in Brooklyn Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer.” 

Young Gulick is now singing as the paid soloist in St. 
Agnes’ Trinity Parish, in West Ninety-first street, under 
the directorship of George E. Stubbs, the well-known 
trainer of boys’ voices. 

On February 7, in Trenton, N. J., Dr. Carl E. Dufft and 
Earl Gulick will be the soloists at a concert in that city. 
On Friday last, in rehearsing duets, Earl was highly grati- 
fied and encouraged by the approbation of this noted basso 
on his ability as an artist. The constant applications for the 
festivals of the coming spring and summer are most satis- 
factory results for the career of a boy not yet in his teens. 








Meeting of the Tonkunstler Society. 


HE Tonkiinstler Society held one of its interesting 
musical meetings at 114 East Fourteenth street, 
Tuesday evening, January 15. As is the rule at these 
meetings, none but original compositions were performed 
by the composers. The program presented was as fol- 
lows: 

Sonata for piano and violin, op. 9, G mimor...........+.++++ Brockway 

The composer and Max Bendix. 

Baritone soli: Songs from Scheffel's Trompeter— 
Lindduftig hilt die Maiennacht, op. 2, book 2, No. 1....Briickler 
Dein gedenk’ ich Margaretha, op. 1, No. 4........-++-+5+ Brickler 
Hell schmetternd ruft die Lerche, op. 2, book 2, No. 6... Briickler 

Hermann Dietmann. 


Piano soli— 
DI Minses cece cosavasesacebeneeopescoceoceeseee Gallico 
I: MEDNE t b decudcchntenseceyesMvetdectcceeccbsedote Gallico 
Suite Mignonne (Menuet, Sarabande and Bourrée)........ Gallico 
PND GE Ec adcconnccccesesowaneeoecscosccocecesscocccesoed Gallico 


The composer. 
Baritone soli— 


Wanderlied, op. 95, No. 3.....cccsccccceesceecesecseenes Schumann 

Don Juan's Stindchen, op. 38, No. 1.........--s0006 Tschaikowsky 
Hermann Dietmann. 

Double Concerto for two violins, D mimnor..................+000+ Bach 


Fritz Kreisler and Max Bendix. 

Among some of the more prominent guests present 
were Rafael Joseffy, C. F. Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons; 
Edward H. Collell, manager of Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 
and others prominent in musical circles. 








Louis V. Saar en Tour with Schumann Heink. 


OUIS V. SAAR accompanied Mme. Schumann Heink 
at her recitals in Bryn Mawr, Troy and Hartford. 
Here are a few press notices: 

Louis V. Saar was a delightful accompanist, neat and unobtrusive, 
and two of his songs, “Harpenmidchen’s Lied” and “Fir Dich,” 
sung last night, were so charming as to induce the audience to com- 
pel him to recognize that he shared with the singer in the applause. 
~Troy Times, January 11. 





Louis V. Saar’s work as accompanist was as near to ferfection 
as could be desired. Mr. Saar had two numbers upon the program, 
“The Harp Maiden's Song” and “For Thee.” They proved to have 
much dramatic power, and fortunate, indeed, was the composer to 
have so great an artist to interpret them. They were received with 
great favor, “For Thee’ being encored, and as Madame Schumann 
insisted that he rise from the piano to take his share of the ovation 
there was the greatest pleasure.—Hartford Daily Courant, January 12. 





Louis V. Saar, who had accompanied beautifully, not in soft 
Gottschalk style, but with force, decision and perfect fellow feeliag 
of interpretation, played three numbers on the piano, two his own. 
It was relief from the overstrain, the exaltation of the vocal produc- 
tions. And yet the play was masterly, especially in the Grieg 
“Shepherd” melody. There came a bright rush with the waltz, 
and a wondrous poetic grasp showed in the short rhapsody. One 
listened with delight. Mme. Schumann Heink sang “Harpen- 
midchen'’s Lied” and “For Thee,” both by Louis V. Saar, so that 
they seemed Schubert or Schumann numbers, and they were worthy 
of it--they partook of the inspiration of both. Especially the second, 
“For Thee,” was a composition full of sentiment, of fire, of tender- 
ness, while the closing strains of the first were filled with a grand 
pathos.—Hartford Daily Times, January 12. 

















CINCINNATI, January 19, 1901. 


PIANO recital which elicited extraordinary interest 
among the professionals and dilettanti was that of 
Miss Emma Brand a few evenings ago in Smith & Nixon 
Hall. Miss Brand, who is not yet eighteen, was assisted 
by her teacher, H. G. Andrés, in the following difficult 
program: 
Svc candideacqicceawdercecnsts 
Two pianos. 
Sonata, D major (Pastorale)...................... 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise.............. 
Comeerto, A MMO... 0c. ccccccsccccccccccsess 


Miss Brand played all the numbers from memory, and 
technically her work was without a flaw. But in addi- 
tion to the technical equipment she played with an intelli- 
gence and maturity that are away above her years. In this 
respect her reading of the Schumann Concerto, which she 
played entire, was a veritable surprise. There can be no 
doubt about Miss Brand’s future. It is already assured. 
Her talent is of the exceptional kind, and her present de- 
velopment reflects honor upon her teacher, H. G. Andrés. 
Miss Brand is a daughter of Michael Brand, the ’cellist 
and conductor, of this city. 


©®A®O 


On Wednesday evening, January 16, Mrs. William Mc- 
Alpin presented her pupils in recital in the elegant parlors 
of the McAlpin homestead, Fourth and Pike streets. The 
improvised stage was a scene of esthetic beauty. The pro- 
gram was published in my last letter. The operatic selec- 
tions, comprising the trio and chorus, followed by “Cielo 
e Mar,” from “La Gioconda”; the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the sextet from “Lucia,” were 
given in a style that showed the most careful preparation 
and attention to detail. There was nothing of an amateur- 
ish cast in the delivery. The chorus was well balanced, of 
musical quality, and sang with precision. The talent of 
Mrs. McAlpin in the domain of teaching opera was 
emphatically in evidence. The voice of authority spoke 
through the work. Among her pupils who deserve spe- 
cial mention may be named first Miss Nannie Flack, whose 
range of voice capacity was best measured in her selec- 
tions, “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” which re- 
quires dramatic delivery, and the “Voce di Primavera” 
of Strauss, which revels in the most difficult of colorature 
passages. Miss Flack can put dramatic expression into 
her work, and her colorature singing is not without merit. 
Miss Naomi Chapman, who sang the aria, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Vaccai, has a genuine contralto voice of fine 
possibilities. Thomas G. Wright is to be congratulated 
upon his rapid improvement in voice development. He 
has a baritone voice of musical quality. He sang “Cielo e 
Mar” in a manly, dignified style. Miss Jessie Langlands 
Thomson, who sang Proch’s Variations, has a soprano 
voice of much promise. Miss Marjorie Harmon is a deep 
mezzo who made a good impression. In the operatic 
selections the chorus was assisted by Miss Henrietta Orr, 
violin, and Miss May Cassidy, harp. 


.Schumann 


teethoven 
..Chopin 
on cuits Schumann 





The second chamber music concert by the Marien String 
Quartet of the College of Music was given in the Odéon 
on Thursday evening, January 17. The quartet was as- 
sisted by Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist, in the following 
program: 


Quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. 4.......-0.00000005 Van Beethoven 


Tele te C maahes, GP. Pho ccccccsebpawbaseneoccccces. F Dvorak 
Two violins and viola. 
Quintet in E flat major, op. 44..........00.-0-0005 .Schumann 


The Beethoven Quartet marks a transition period in the 
creative career of the composer—much of it still clings to 
the style of Mozart and Haydn, and yet there is the evi- 
dence of the future Beethoven in it, with his characteristic 
individuality and freer expression of thought. The quartet 
played it carefully and with an appreciation of its beauties, 
A most interesting composition was the Trio by Dvorak. 
The first movement is entirely in a classic vein, and its 
working out is most thorough. A dream of inspired poetry 
is the Larghetto. The individual traits of the composer's 
style come boldly to the surface in the Scherzo Vivace and 
final movement. Outside of some unsteadiness and imper 
fection of ensemble in the last movement the Trio was 
played with fine discernment and scholarly grasp. But the 
Schumann Quintet was worth the whole evening's enter- 
tainment. Mr. Hoffmann played the piano part with every 
attention to the perfection of detail and the rules of ensem- 
ble. His playing was matured, and his interpretation had 
the marks of serious study. The ensemble was splendidly 
held. The march of the second movement was played with 
pathos, and the final Allegro was a tribute of art to the 
strings, as well as the pianist. Mr. Hoffmann is a member 
of the piano faculty of the College of Music and was for 
many years a pupil of Albino Gorno. 

®Aa® 

Mr. Van der Stucken has accepted an invitation to con- 
duct his own composition, “William Ratcliff,” at the Bos- 
ton Symphony Concert, February 1 and 2. Five offers to 
conduct orchestra concerts in New York during the month 
of January have been extended to Mr. Van der Stucken, 
but home duties have prevented his acceptance. At one 
of these concerts Miss Clara Clemens, “whom the public 
persists in remembering as ‘Mark Twain’s daughter,’” is 
to be the soloist. 


©®A® 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” under direction of 
Miss Mannheimer, will be presented in the Odéon in 


February. Of the thirty-six persons in the cast twenty 
have speaking parts. This is probably the most ambitious 
thing yet attempted by the dramatic department of the 
college, which has done much this year to add to its ex- 
cellent reputation. 
®©®A® 
The popular evening classes will soon take up new work. 
A. J. Gantvoort, of the faculty of the college, who has 
charge of these classes, delivered a lecture in Anderson, 
Ind., on Friday evening before a convention of teachers. 
Mr. Gantvoort had as his subject “Our National Songs.” 
©®A® p 
A new class in Delsarte culture, under the direction of 
Clara Zumstein, was organized on Saturday, the 19th. 
©®A® 
Another recital by pupils of Miss Mannheimer will be 
given on the evening of January 26 at the Young Women’s 
Club, Wesley avenue. Miss Mannheimer herself will give 
recitals at the same club on the evenings of February 16, 
March 23 and Apeil 20 20. J. A. Homan. 





Anita I Lioyd. 

Mme. Anita Lloyd, the dramatic soprano, has been en- 
gaged as one of the soloists for the concert of the United 
German Choral Directors of America, to be given at the 
Grand Central Palace February 3 








Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 


“Some Verses,” 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 
E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Messrs. HANNAH & HAMLIN have the honor to announce 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


Late Prima Donna Soprano Royal Opera, Ams‘erdam. 
Present Prima Donna New Orleans French Opera Company. 


CONCERTS and OPERATIC RECITALS. 


AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


Address for Terms and Open Time, 


HANNAH & HAM re 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 





Exclusive Western Representatives. 











HEATHE GREGORY, 


BASSO. 
DRAWING ROOM CONCERTS. SONG RECITALS. 
Address: GOTTSCHALK & ALPUENTE, 21 East Tweaticth Street 


Personal address: 76 Manhattan Avenue, New York. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, ‘ons'orccoay 


Ever Evening, 86. Saturday Matinee, 2:5. 
GRAND PRODUCTIOM 


66 ”9 
VIEIN NN A LIFE 
(WIENER BLUT) 

The latest and merriest Gporens by JOHANN STRAUSS. 

Special Cast. Chorus of Seventy. Augmented Orchestra a uSON. 
sumptuous scenic eftects. Managemen: of RUDOLPH ARON 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children. 


Hanae X, Derlngionm 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass, 
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Midwinter Pupils’ Musicales. 


Francis Fischer Powers. 


SERIES of three midwinter musicales was given 
at Carnegie Hall last week in order to show 
the progress made by those from various 
parts of the United States now studying with 

Mr. Powers. Remarkable programs are these, as may be 
seen by casual scrutiny; remarkable in the variety and the 
high standard, as well as novelty, of the songs represented 
on this list. Remarkable, when it is considered that 
these are pupils, not finished artists, though many occupy 
prominent church positions. 

If any one thing demonstrated at these recitals needs 
it is the voice placement and artistic treatment 
evident in all the singers’ work. A singer himself, know- 
ing just how to handle each voice according to its indi- 
vidual requirement, Mr. Powers demonstrated again his 
ability to place each voice, giving it its proper sphere in the 
vocal family. H. H. Kinney and H. S. Briggs played the 
piano accompaniments. The programs: 

THURSDAY EVENING 
Three Duets in Canon Form. 
Messrs. Daland and Kinney (New York) 


[3 


too, 


mention, 


. Henschel 


.. Maureaux 
Von 


Nachtlied 


Vainka’s Song Stutzman 


(Russian) 
Miss Etelka Reatbener (Missouri) 
Innocent (La Fille de Madame Angot)...... 


Taught Me.. 


. Lecoeq 


.. Dvorak 


She Is S 


Songs My Mother 


James Boone (Georgia) 
Autumn Solbruck 
Spring and Autumm..........-0.ceeeeceeeeeeeeteceereeeeneees - Peruzzi 
Gypsy Song........-ccccccsccccccscosesssccvecesesccscceseres .. Dvorak 
Miss Annie Welling (Troy). 
Gesiee ..i.cccccccscsouseeesseenenenee Sapio 
Nussbaum ov cedehpesoeses Schumann 
Chanson de Abeille (Reine Topaz) Masse 
Miss Ermie Lemmon (Missouri) 
Violets ....ccccccvcccccoscsvssececsetsovccessopccosescers Oslet 
Vou and J. .ccccccccoccccocadenbessetsoeeses Lehmann 
Why Love Is Bbaiecocecccccebktenicavectutes ovsasesteten Buck 
Master Reuben Manley (Chicago). 
Villanelle occ ceesoocossesoecess ° Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Sallie B. Lee (North Carolina). 
Pablee Reees. ..ccdeccecccsbueebupees ocneteqesstndacseseuss ~~ Cesek 
Pen de Choate... cccccccscccccubbees coccccesbecesteenpegsese Clayton Johns 
Miss ‘May Lebenen (Kansas City). 


Van der Stucken 


Von Koos 


Come With Me 
Winter Song 


in the Summer Night 


Alexander Howell (New York) 


Amour, Viens Aider (Samson et Dalila).............-++++ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Evelyn Robbins (North Carolina). 

Bab GAM... ncancoceccoccccssemeebebenceeccecdsadeovesovetsingses Raff 

OE... -concscnacenesocguseseteedeeaenesctiebeasounes Moszkowsky 


Horace Kinney (New York). 


Mr. Asa Howard Geeding, whose concert work has 
him well known throughout the middle West, has 
as baritone in 


made 


been engaged 
the solo quartet of the Church 


of Epiphany, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati 

Mr. Geeding this season 
entered upon his fifth year 


as teacher of voice in the 
National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio. As a 
teacher he has 
reputation, 


earned an 
which is 
greatly augmented by his 
Mr. ¢ 


enviable 





success as a concert singer. veeding has selected 


for this season’s recitals the new songs “Gae to 
Sleep,” by William Arms Fisher, and “The Moon’s 
Lullaby,” by C. S. Burnham. He sings J. C. Bartlett's 


successful song, “A Dream,” and is using, in teaching, 
]. C. Macy's new song, “Dear Little Heart,” and Dr. 
Jules Jordan’s churchly song, “ Pie Jesu.” All of which 
are published by the Oliver Ditson Company, and carried 
In stock by Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York; J. E. 
Ditson & Co , P hiladelphia ; Lyon & Healy, Chic ago, and 
the leading music dealers everywhere. 


The Brilliant Pianiste 





Exclusive Management : 
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Baws  Dahasecoveccoseccvinecusésne cogsndevess ecoesdecde socusse D’Hardelot 
eT Renato Riogi 
Miss Lila Jean Fairchild (California) 

Wie Melodien Zieht es Mir...........ccccceceeceecceeeeeeeeenes Brahms 
Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer............++.-+-+eeeee0+ Brahms 
Das Erste Lied........... .Gramman 
Who'll Buy My Lavender?..... E. Germer 
Miss Mary Lessing (Troy). 

Die Rosen blithten, du stilles Kind............cscceceeeeee Von Fielitz 


Es ist nun wieder ein Junitag..... 


George Goldsmith Daland (Brooklyn). 





Von Fielitz 


RF | ET en re eee Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 
Comme, Rests... .ccocccccepepseccedenesiecneccesoss Dr. Arne 
Miss Lucy Hoe (New York). 

Memories ......... eebecdeseodseceesoseqsbooveuns Bohm 
Acneme: the Eee. «cccrsetccensetsabebknssesesaqee wae ..Dana 
Harold Fulton Knight (New York). 

O, Ber o Baset a8 Batiecccccececescescesceseccs ~~ Allitsen 
GeMmevieve cooccccccsodessevececcccveccessesessooeses Oslet 
Tiger Song (Paul and Virginia)............+.+. . Masse 
Mme. Marie Du Vaux (Brooklyn) 

The Verdant Lea (Rebecca)........ ; Barnby 
Miss Florence Levi and iienieg Howell 
FRIDAY EVENING. 

Celeste Aida (Aida).........+.++ .. Verdi 
George Seymour Lenox (New York) 

Schlagende Herzen Richard Strauss 
Nachtgang Richard Strauss 
Standchen... ‘ pens Richard Strauss 
Miss Anne Welling (Troy) 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes Hahn 


Eel Bas. .. codctancaedeecosceceyses 
I Love, and the World is Mine 


Miss Gwendolyn Wykesmith (Londo 


-Maude Valerie White 


ayton Johns 


n, England) 


Sapphic Ode Brahms 
Mirage eee ‘ Lehmann 
Miss Martha Stark (New York) 

So Schmerzlich, so selig Tschaikowsky 
An dem Schlummernden Strom Tschaikowsky 
Immer bei dir - Raff 
Miss Florence Gregory Levi (New York) 

Violets Oslet 
You and I Lehmann 
Why Love is King ae Buck 
Master Reuben Manley (Chicago) 

Trahison Chaminade 
Genevieve Oslet 
Tiger Song (Paul and Virginia) Mass 
Mme. Marie Du Vaux (Brooklyn) 

Soupir Bembere¢ 
Les Filles de Cadix - Tosti 
Mrs. Grace Dyer Knight (New York) 

Air and Variations , °° eses Proct 
Miss Daisy Palmister (Rhode Island) 

Wie Melodien Zieht es Mir Brahms 
Somebody Schumann 
Ungeduld steod onedye , , Schubert 
Horace Horton Kinney (New York). 


Lebt wohl, ihr Berge (Joan of Arc) 


Du Christ 


avec Ardeur (La Mort de Jennne a’ ‘Are) 


Tschaikowsk 


Miss Genevieve Brady (Brooklyn) 


Bembereg 


lrennung poedsvesecocosesesesese Rie 

Fs muss was w aliieiieete sein Rei 
Miss Maud Morrison Shenae City) 

Im Herbst Franz 

Gretchen am Spinnrade Schubert 


Mrs. Sherman Stanley (Kansas City) 

Kypris Augusta Holmes 
Thronodia... Augusta Holme 
Mrs. Frederick Van Rensalear (Colorado) 

Der Wanderer Schubert 


The Horn.. ‘ 
William Nelson Searles, Jr 


SATURDAY 
Songs from Eliland, op. 9 
Stilles Lied. 
Wandertraume 
Mondnacht 
Ergebund. 
Anathama 


EVENING 


(New York) 


Alexander Howell (New York) 


Parola (Aida) 
Miss Florence Seeenen Levi 


L’Insana 


(New York) 


Flegier 


Verdi 


My Heart is Weary (Nadeschda) ; A. Goring Thoma 
Miss Emilie King (Topeka, Kan.) 

Lass mich dein Augen Kussen Von Pielitz 

Rolero Thome 


Mrs. Robert F. Lakenan (Kansa 


Gondoliera 
Amid the F! 


owers I Wander 


Miss Gwendolyn Wykesmith (London 


s City) 


Meyer-Helmund 


Meyer-Helmund 


England) 


Evening Star Romanza (Tannhauser) Wagner 
William Nelson Searles, Ir. (New York) 
Solero Tosti 
Der Traun Tschaikowsky 
Miss Maud Morrison (Kansas City 
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esse SFLA 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. | 





MADAME LISA 


DELHAZE-WICKES., .,..PIANIST. 


M FOR TEN YEARS PROFESSOR AT THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, LIEGE, BELGIUM. 
anagement CHAS. L. YOU NG, Townsend Bidg., NEW YORK. 





FIRST SEASON 


IN AMERICA. 


PIANIST 





© cieli azzeurri (Aida).... 
(Mignon) ‘ 
Miss Daisy Palmiter (Rhode Island). 


Polonaise 


Die Engel 
Treibhau ...... ‘ osese 
Traumens 
Schmerzen 


Miss Mary Lansing (Troy). 
Three Ballads 
Miss Genevieve Brady eockieed, 
Reverie ‘ aie : 
La Feuille de Peuplier 
La Cloche....... - : ete 
Mrs. ‘Rollin Borden Low (New York) 
Romanza eves pucececasease . 
Spring Night 
Miss Elsie van Dervoort (New York) 
BBB aiedaewencccecccovcerevececoponereceecseedes 
Slumber Song... 
My Heart 


Summer 


Arthur R. 


Mrs. Lingafelt (Kansas) 
Porgi Amour (Le Nozze di Figaro) 
Dich theure Halle (Tannhduser) 

Mrs. Sherman Stanley (Kansas City) 
Plus de téurments (Le Cid). ......cccccccccccvsceeesees 


Pastorale 


Die Le 


Chanson 


yrelei.. ‘ . : : eee 
Provengale 
Miss Florence 
La Habanera (Carmen) 
Bohéme (Carmen) 
Mme. Marie Du Vaux (Brooklyn) 
I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly 


Chanson 


Vigil eee 
Frank L Hilton (New York). 


Dervish 








Wm. C. Carl’s Engagements. 


Genses Seymour Renee “(New York) 


Russell Wright (Boston) 
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TTT tT . Verdi 
.- Thomas 


Wagne: 
sobdctec Wagner 


.. Wagner 
.Spicker 


Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saéns 
Saint -Saéns 


Rubinstein 
Schumann 


eveves Maureux 
Dvorak 


. Mozart 
Wagner 


-+++++Massenet 
..- Dana 


. Liszt 
Acqua 


.. Dell 


Rizet 


Bizet 


Purcell 
Valmore 


as soloist at 


O N March 21 William C. Carl will apear st : 
a concert to be given by E. M. Bowman's choir at 


Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N, Y 


to give a recital on the 
Erie College, 
open a J, W. Steere & Son organ in Pittsburg 
same month, Mr. Steere having, 
expressed a desire that the church might secure 
of Mr 


Painsville, Ohio, on 


Carl for this inaugural occasion 


He has been engaged 
new Felgemaker organ at Lake 
February 


25, and to 
early in the 


shortly before his death, 


the services 


The American concert organist is negotiating for other 
important appearances in various parts of the country, and 


he announces a New York series of 
School will 


when Mr 


Prominent 


Guilmant Organ present an 
gram on January 24 
in honor of its students 


E. Woodstock, 


whose 


among 


Harry organist of St. Paul's ¢ 


Conn., recent series 


comment in that city 


Haven, 


ippreciative 


Lenten recitals. 
inte 


of recitals 


The 


resting pro 


Carl will hold a reception 


the latter is 
-hurch, New 


has won 


The “President’s Band” to Travel. 


p * HE P poem 
tary Long | 
ted the great Na 


from the White 
have a leave of a 
Washington to 

cities to 
provement made 
organization 





March 3, 1899 


admission concerts < 


will be 


ments accepted ; 
given 

The band has been increased to seventy-fou 
three and four fold, Wm. H 


made a 


pay increased 


secured as leader and First 


show the 
under a 


Act of Congress, 
No 


Lieutenant, 


and Secre 


lave permit 


tional Band 


(United States Marine Band) 


House to 
bsence from 
visit a tew 

great im 


since its re 
special 
approved 
engage 
mly will be 


r men, their 
Santelman 
the first 


honor of this kind ever given a bandmaster by the Gov 


and with 


rnment, one exception (Lieut. Da 
England) the only one in the world. Our 
band is now the largest, the best paid and 


national band in the world 
I 


representative 


young American soprano. Thes 


meerts will begin March 18 


Manager 5S, So0cI¢ 


n. Godfrey 
President's 
the greatest 


1¢ band will be accompanied by Miss Amy Whaley, a 


e exhibition 
ties or mu 


ical clubs east of Denver desirous of hearing this great 


national organization, address at once 
How 
34 East Fourteenth street, New York 


HERBERT 


WITHERSPO 


BASS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 





ARD Pew 
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a Vienna Life.” 


" OHANN STRAUSS’ operetta, “Vienna Life” 
(Wiener Blut), will be presented for the first time 
to-night in this city at the Broadway Theatre, 
under the direction of Rudolph Aronson. Here 


is the cast: 

Count Zedlau, Ambassador from Reuss-Griez-Schliez..Thos, L. Persse 
Prince Gindelbach, of Reuss-Griez-Schliez............ Chas. H. Drew 
Rudolph Kaegier, father of Franziska............ Raymond Hitchcock 
eRe MMEAMEED 2... oe pbhecscsodccdeesecvonsteee Miss Maude Thomas 
Josef, valet of Count Zedlau..........---.s.ceeeceeee William Blaisdell! 
Franziska Cagliari, a ballet dancer........-+++-++++ Miss Amelia Stone 
Countess Zedlav.......cccccsccessercessereceseeeees Miss Ethel Jackson 


Pepi, a milliner’s model,........000eeeeeceeereeeee Miss Octavie Barbe 





AMELIA STONE, “ PRANZISKA.” 


Betty, maid to Franziska Cagliari............... Miss Rosemary Glosz 
Theresa, Tyrolean danseuse.............-++++ ....Atlie Arlington 

ls te oteataadieebeebags ecanedédseewnens Theresa Renold 
-ssceceeses Marie Wheeler 
iis etre 6 pcddneh cocqnnsereeedesuadessbonewart Kitty Lynch 
eicriseteued Julia Raymond 
cabnceceubevende Ethel Lyman 





RRs 0's sa diivenedecdocesersereccigesecrscccevysonecenvene Daisy Dwyer 
PGs os osccccscedecsevecscnsseneveoqecessse Kathleen Franklin 
Te oe. Logs cpl anee bene COSREOp 00 CC Coc re eperenbeeoes Marie Franklin 
Cr. nis. aianes epee eedenseiees csveeeseee Ella Devine 
Rudolfo.........+ cshhde ove dpdbiniles ebee .+.»Margaret Trew 


saennbeil E. B. Knight 


Captain of Gendarmes........ 





ETHEL JACKSON, ‘‘COUNTESS.”’ 


The story of “Vienna Life” occurs in and around Vienna 
during the period of the Directoire. It is told in three 
acts, with three changes of scenes. The first shows the 


villa of Count Zedlau, near the city; the second reproduces 
the ballroom in the palace of the richest Austrian noble- 
man of the period, Prince Bitowski, and the third gives a 
night view of the casino at Hietzing, a famous pleasure 





OCTAVIE BARBE, “REPL.” 


ground near Vienna. The desire of Josef, the thrifty valet 
of the Count Zedlau, to earn some additional pocket 
money, produces a situation from which the story springs 
Count Zedlau, who is an ambassador at the Viennese 
court, goes to Paris for an indefinite vacation, and during 
his absence Josef rents the Zedlau villa to Franziska Cag 
liari for a brief period. Franziska has studied for the 
ballet in Paris, where she had a brief flirtation with Count 
Zedlau upon his arrival. She comes to Vienna seeking an 





ROSEMARY GLOSZ, ‘‘ BETTY." 


engagement, and bringing with her Rudolph Kagler, her 
father. 

Josef, posing as the real landlord of his master’s villa, 
takes the Kaglers as temporary tenants. Old Rudolph 
opens a merry-go-round at Hietzing and Franziska is en- 
gaged to appear at once of Prince Bitowski’s entertain- 
ments. At this juncture Count Zediau returns to Vienna 
and meets his wife, who has just come to town from her 
father’s estates. The Count is privately told that a beauti- 
ful ballet girl is installed in his villa and that everybody 
thinks he placed her there. Having something of a repu- 
tation as a gay blasé among the ladies, the count does not 
dare to tell his wife of his dilemma. He sends a detail of 
gendarmes to clear out his villa, keeps his wife away from 





it with the statement that the roof has fallen in, and goes 
out to the villa to interview the intruders. 

To his vast surprise he discovers in Franziska the hero- 
ine of his Paris flirtation. Her father is roughly handled 
by the gendarmes and learns from them that he has been 
so treated by the orders of Count Zedlau. Kagler decides 
to avenge the insult by shooting the Count, and Franziska 
saves his life by claiming him as her fiancé. The Count- 
ess, in a highly suspicious mood, comes to the villa despite 
her husband’s orders. She there encounters the Prince of 
Reuss, of whose principality her husband is ambassador to 
Vienna. The Prince has never met the Countess Zedlau, 
but has heard the gossip about the Count and Franziska, 
so he immediately adds to the complications by taking the 
Countess for the dancer and the dancer for the Countess. 

Pepi, a dressmaker’s model, in love with Josef, is drawn 
into the tangled skein of the story, which develops a rapid 
succession of unexpected situations. Both book and score 
are replete with striking features. 

In the first act the Royal Austrian Lancers evolute to 
one of Strauss’ most stirring marches, and the second act 
finale contains several of the famous Strauss waltzes that 


have never been sung upon the stage. The entrance of 


Franziska Cagliari in act one is especially unique. The 
soldiers who are sent to evict her from Count Zedlau’s 
villa find her in her little Louis XV. bed. As she refuses 
to rise and dress, the bed is turned out of the house with 


Franziska still. in it. Leaning against the pillows in a 











MAUDE THOSIAS, ‘PRINCE BITOWSKI."’ 


dainty negligée jacket, she sings her opening solo and plays 
the following scene without rising. “A Very Good Young 
Man,” “The Key to Arcadie,” “A Mantelpiece Tragedy,” 
and “Gutta Percha Anna” are the titles of the principal 


songs 


Pennsylvania College of Music. 


HE students and patrons of the Pennsylvania College 
of Music, 1511 Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Presi 
dent Miss K. H. Chandler, listened to an unusually at- 
tractive program last week Frank H. Marling, of 
New York, inspiring lecture on the 
subject of musical literature. Accompanying this was 4 
violin recital by the Russian virtuoso, Henri Warner, 
whose delicacy of expression and skill of execution were 
remarkable. A song entitled “A Dream,” by Mercadante, 
was artistically rendered by Miss Edith W. Hamlin, with 
violin obligato by Mr. Warner, and piano accompaniment 
by Miss Clara A. Potter. 
The following was the program of the evening: 


delivered an 


DEE cpcckiewerdgescccigdoge Chopin 
Zigeunerweisen .............0eeeeees Sarasate 
Henri Warner 
Musical Literature 
Frank H. Marling 
..- Mercadante 


Song, A Dream...... 


Wieniawski 


Legende 
..De Beriot 


Seventh Concerto, Andante...............+.. 





ARTHUR 


BERESF ORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


RESULTS 


decide the succeesful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. 
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A voice of unusual beauty— 
Boston Journal. 
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Harold Bauer. 


SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 


INDIANAPOLIS, January 22, 1901 


Indianapolis Orchestra to-night. Enthusiasm ran 


M. 


ow BAUER scored tremendous success with 


riot 


Baernstein in the West. 
AERNSTEIN, the basso, left on Monday for his sec 
B ond Western trip this season. He will stop at Buf- 
jalo, Toledo, Detroit and Chicago. Eastern engagements 
prevented him from going to Fargo, N. Dak., to give a 
song recital, and the engagement has been deferred until 
\pril. 

Mr. Baernstein will sing the following program before 
the Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, on Saturday, Jan 
uary 20: 

Vulean’s Song, from Philemon et Baucis . Gounod 
Love’s Rosary ‘ eve .....-Stenhammer 
-Van der Stucken 
Hatton 

.. Schubert 


The Sweetest Flower that Blows.. 
To Anthea......ssccccssecceses 

Das Wanderer 

Wohin seeeee Schubert 
Der Liermann.......... Schubert 
\ufenthalt 


; ones : Schubert 
Indiesen heilgenhallen, from The Magic Flute. 


Mozart 
Ich Liebe Dich.. ‘ bees : Grieg 
Im Walde wedquases Mierscl 
Am Rhein und beim Wein.. , oni Ries 
Love Me or Not........ oowes m Secchi 
Twixt You and Me............... Jordan 
ier the Reg. ovcctcesssveces Fisher 
Falstaff’s Song ; Fisher 


Im Urmderschénen Monat Mai Schumann 


\us Meinen Thranen Flissen. Schumann 


Die Rose, die Lillie, die Taube, die Sonne Schumann 


Ich Grolle Nicht Schumann 

Other engagements upon his return are: With Lyric 
Club, of Newark, N. J.; 
ond appearance this season with Arion Club, of Provi 
dence, R. I., with which club he also engaged to sing 
César Franck’s “Beatitudes” in April; “The Elijah,” in 
Plainfield, N. J.; with Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; 
with Ladies’ Choral Club, of Orange, N. J.; with the same 
club at Waldorf-Astoria, May 1; Englewood Oratorio So 
ciety, making the fourth successive season in which Mr 


“Requiem,” in Baltimore; sec 


Baernstein has sung their annual oratorio, the works 
being “Elijah,” “The Creation,” “The Messiah” and Gou 


nod’s “Faust” as an oratorio 

Baernstein was obliged to refuse the invitation to sing 
“Elijah” in St. Paul, on account of conflicting dates; for 
the same reason he had to refuse many engagements dur 
ing the season. 

Between March 16 and April 20 Mr. Baernstein will 
make his third Western trip, where he will sing for the 
second time this season for the Amphion Club, of Indian- 
apolis; also in several other cities in Indiana. This trip 
will doubtless also include Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Fargo, N. Dak. 





Dorothy Harvey. 


HE musical career of Dorothy Harvey, the talented 
young soprano, is being attended with success 
This season she has appeared with the Tuxedo Club, of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and with the Freundschaft and Arion 
clubs, of this city, being associated at their events with 
such well-known artists as Dohnanyi and Fritz Kreisler. 
On January 16 she was one of the soloists at a concert 
given by the Phcenix Club, of Baltimore, Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler and Fritz Kreisler being the other soloists 
On this occasion Mrs. Harvey won an ovation, and after 
repeated recalls was compelled to respond to an encore 
On January 6 the soprano sang at a fashionable private 
musicale given in honor of the Duke of Newcastle, Lady 
Cunard and other distinguished persons, and she has many 
engagements for similar affairs in Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
and New York 
On February 7 Mrs Harvey will sing in Buffalo, N. Y., 
at the Twentieth Century Club, the occasion being a joint 
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recital with Hugo Becker, ‘cellist, and on February 19 she 
will take part in one of Miss Abbott’s notable Montreal! 
recitals, under the patronage of the Governor-General and 
Lady Minto. Her appearance at the Brooklyn Institute 
in Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain” and “In a Persian 
Garden” also is a forthcoming occasion of special interest 

Of the brilliant result of this vocalist’s efforts last night 
at the Pittsburg Orchestra concert in Carnegia Hall a 
full account will be given in THe Musica, Courier of 
January 30, the event transpiring too late to be extensively 
recorded in this week’s issue. 

In Princeton, N. J., on February 11, she will again be 
associated with the same orchestra, and the many excellent 
engagements which will occupy her time from now until 
April confirm the belief that she will meet with increased 


success 


Haydn String Quartet. 


A NOTE sent to all the newspapers a week ago ex 

plained the reorganization of the Kaltenborn Quar 
tet, to be known hereafter as the Haydn String Quartet 
The members of the new quartet are Carl Hugo Engel, 
first violin; Frederick Ortman, second violin; Erwin 
Bauck, viola, and Herman Beyer-Hané, ‘cello. Messrs 
Engel, Bauck and Beyer-Hané were formerly members 
of the Kaltenborn Quartet. Mrs. Louise B. Kaltenborn 
will act as manager of the newly organized quartet. 

The name is a most appropriate one for a string quartet, 
Haydn being commonly called the “Father of String Quar 
tet Music,” and, strange to say, this is the first club that 
has adopted the name. 

The bookings by the new quartet include January 17 
New Britain, Conn.; January 19, 4 p. m., Democratic Club 
New York, and 10 p. m., private musicale, in Philadelphia 
January 20, 4 p. m., third of a series of ten Sunday after 
noons at the Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, where they 
will play the remaining seven, and at 8 p. m., with the or 
chestra, at the Educational Alliance. This week the 
Haydn Quartet will be heard in Potsdam and Kingston 
N. Y., and in Greater New York, in both the boroughs of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 





Mariner-Gallup Success, 


N Thursday afternoon, January 17, Mr. Mariner pre 

sented his little protégé, Miner Walden Gallup, to 

a distinctively musical audience, taxing the seating capacity 

of the recital hall, Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fif 
teenth street 

\ recital entirely of piano music must be well arranged 
and better played nowadays to attract and hold the atten 
tion of such an audience as assembled to listen to Miner 
Gallup last Thursday. For this very reason Mr. Marinet 
and his protégé may well feel flattered at the results of this 
afternoon recital 

Mr. Mariner in a few words told of Master Miner’s short 
period of piano study and interested all in the musical his 
tory of the attractive little fellow, who proceeded to play a 
program printed in this paper last week 

A Bach Prelude and Fugue from “The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” served as opening number, and directly every 
music lover in the audience felt his whole interest go out 
to the little artist who could make Bach sing in such rich 
and beautiful tones. Beethoven followed Bach, and in the 
Allegretto from the Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, Master Miner 
found another vehicle for his already great command over 
tone color. 

Several Chopin numbers were played, of which the Pre 
lude in C minor perhaps was the best, containing as it did 
every grade of tonal power from fortissimo to pianissimo 
Such a reading of this beautiful prelude is seldom heard, ex 
cept from artists. The Waltz in D flat shimmered at the 
fast tempo taken. To show his command over difficult trill 
work, Master Miner played the Hoffman arrangement, 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” by Schubert, and gave evident 
enjoyment to all, judging by the applause that greeted this 


selection. Mendelssohn was particularly represented dur 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 
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ing the afternoon, appearing early in the program and again 
serving to finish the program 

The “Hunting Song” perhaps proved the gem of the re 
cital, Taken at musical speed and in rhythm surpassing 
all other numbers, Master Miner gave an interpretation of 
this favorite tone picture that electrified his audience and 
credited him with pianistic ability beyond his years 

It remained for the Rondo Capriccioso to give the lit 
tle pianist his real opportunity to show his ability in big 
work. That he more than came up to expectations is 
needless to say; One must hear him in this composition 
to appreciate to what heights a child can achieve 
Trills in double thirds offered no diffi 
The passage work, arpeggio in form or chromatic 


It was brilliant 
culties 
was passed over as if nothing, and all the octave work 
was tossed off with a bigness of tone and with such musi 
cal brilliancy that it was hard to believe the performer was 
but a little fourteen year old boy who had had but eighteen 
to nineteen months’ instruction. A rousing encore brought 
forth a dainty gavot of some unknown composer, and 
served as a fitting end to an afternoon of genuine pleasure 
Frederic Mariner has the molding of musical ability in this 


boy 


Successful Bowman Pupils. 


Mrs, Mary B. Skillman a Musical Knight Templar. 


RS MARY B SKILLMAN the leading piano 
teacher of historic Trenton, N. J., received th 
foundation of her musical training at the hands of Henry 
Harding, of Binghamton, N. Y., a loyal disciple of the 
method of his friend and master, Dr. William Mason 
Later on she studied with Dr. Mason several seasons and 
drank from the fountainhead the tenets of the Mason sys 
tem. Three or four years ago she came to E. M. Bow 
man, Dr, Mason's friend and pupil, the man who, next to 
the eminent author himself, has undoubtedly done the 
most of anyone in America, or elsewhere, in propagating 
the Mason system 
With Mr. Bowman she is still studying both piano and 
theory, perfecting herself in the art of playing and in the 
science of teaching and of harmony. Mr. Bowman speaks 
in the highest terms of her talent and attainments. Under 
the Mason-ic influence of Henry Harding, William Mason 
and E. M. Bowman, Mrs. Skillman ought to be declared a 
Knight Templar 
Even in her childhood she showed a passionate love tor 
music and in her teens she had already reached sufficient 
technical skill to warrant high expectations as a pianist 
Her enthusiastic nature and musical devotion were never 
more aroused than when afforded the opportunity to make 
others happy by playing for them. Endowed with dom 
nating individuality, keen intelligence, personal charm and 
physical power, hers was a temperament and equipment 
for a virtuoso. Had she been able to avert an attac! 
which partially disabled her left hand and arm she would 
without doubt have scored many triumphs as a conctrt 
pianist. She has played much in private circles and al 
ways with success. She has hosts of friends in Trenton in 
the Women's Club and outside of it, and wherever het 
playing is best known there it is most admired, The touch 
is the echo of her nature, warm and generous; the tone 
is big and mellow, the execution full of fire and bravouw 
the phrasing intelligent, the rhythms lucid and well bal 
anced 
But it is as a teacher that Mrs. Skillman has achieved 
her greatest success. She has trained many of the teach 
ers in Trenton and vicinity and their success as such is 
iron-bound evidence of the value of the instruction which 


they received from her. Besides the professional part of 
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her class, there are scores of amateurs who have been or 
are being taught by her. Her forceful personality im- 
presses itself on her pupils in a most helpful way and they 
in turn are loyal adherents of hers. She gives her whole 
soul with her lessons and withholds nothing. She cannot 
take all the pupils that offer themselves. Such teachers 


rarely can 


Ovide Musin. 


OVIDE MUSIN has been giving successful orches- 
e tral concerts in Liege, Belgium, and will give two 
violin recitals in Paris, one this month and one in Feb- 
ruary. The order of “Nicham Iftikar” has been bestowed 
upon him by the Bey of Tunis. His pupils are so numerous 
that nearly all his time is occupied, but he still finds oppor- 
tunities for public appearances. We append the following: 
The Liege correspondent of the Guide Musical, of Brussels, con- 
firms in just and praiseworthy terms the good news that Ovide 
Musin, the celebrated violinist, has accepted the position as director 
of the Amateur Orchestra, and the choice of this master presages 
a series of remarkable concerts, for which several soloists of renown 
are already engaged. 
We learn with pleasure that by the proposition of Mr. Crozier, 
consul of France, and by the demand of the president of the French 
Association, Ovide Musin, the celebrated Liege violin virtuoso, 
has received from the Government of the French Republic the dec 
oration of Commander of the Order of Nicham Iftikar, of which 
he had been officer for a number of years past. Our hearty con 
gratulations to the new commander.—Journal de Liege, November, 


1g00. 





Mr. Woiff had the happy idea to secure the participation of Ovide 
Musin, the celebrated Liege violinist, and this artist drew to the 
theatre all those whom Meestriche counts among her passionate ad 
mirers of the art. For many it was a new attraction, it being so 
long since Ovide Musin had been heard, and he was royally féted. 
It is rarely one hears an artist who unites with such perfection all 
the numerous qualities which make a grand virtuoso. The tone 
was of an astonishing purity and sweetness, the phrasing marvelous, 
the feeling magnetic, and, above all, the technic dazzling and the 
mechanism wonderful. 

After that we had the pleasure to make acquaintance with Madame 
Musin, who carried off also her share of the success. She knew 
how to charm her public and was warmly applauded. We have 
especially admired the excellent manner and pronunciation with 
which she sang both in French and. German. How many cantatrices 
can do as much?—La Meuse, December 23. 








Fisk Song Recital at Nashville. 
ATHERINE FISK, the contralto, has been most suc- 
cessful on her Western and Southern circuit. Last 
Wednesday morning she gave a recital at Philharmonic 
Hall, Nashville, Tenn., under fashionable auspices, and, 
as the Nashville Banner reports, before “an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the room to its utmost.” Following 
are additional extracts from the criticism published in the 
Banner : 

Mrs. Fisk's voice is a contralto of a pure rich tone, with all the 
strength and freshness of youth and with an unusually high register. 
Her method is productive of delightful results and the apparent ease 
and delicacy with which she takes the high notes show a splendid 
egntrol. Notwithstanding the program was composed of sixteen 
selections of widely varying compositions, her singing was at all 
times expressive of genuine feeling and skillful training 


Electa Gifford. 

HE news regarding the conduct of the well-known 
singer, Electa Gifford, in her relation to the manage- 
ment of the New Orleans opera, which attempted to serve 
a notice upon her, which was in itself unjust, has already 
been published. The result has been rather electric on the 
people of New Orleans, for out of sympathy with the artist 
the society people have arranged a concert on a grand 

scale, full reports of which will be published later. 

Miss Gifford will also sing in Toledo, Ohio, on March 
4, and later in a concert in Detroit. The city of Toledo 
is the home of Miss Gifford, and large preparations have 
been made to make the concert of more than usual im- 
portance, 
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Henry Holden Huss. 


ENRY HOLDEN HUSS has reason to feel gratified 

at the welcome reception given to his new concerto 

in B major at a recent Philharmonic concert. These met- 
ropolitan press notices tell the story: 

Henry Holden Huss, whose “Cleopatra's Death” was performed 
by the Philharmonic Society in 1898, was again brought forward 
on Saturday night, this time with his B major Concerto, the piano 
part of which he himself played in a brilliant and inspiring manner, 
and which, no doubt, will also be in the repertory of Miss Aus der 
Ohe, to whom it is dedicated. It is a piece that calls for the highest 
executive ability, and it shows Mr. Huss at his best as a composer. 
Though it has some good themes, the melodic interest is on the 
whole subordinate to the harmonic, as in most of our modern 
music. Harmony is still a largely unexplored field, full of fascination, 
and Mr. Huss has contributed his share toward its exploration. 
His orchestration, too, is rich, sometimes gorgeous, while his treat- 
ment of the piano is eminently idiomatic. The audience was sin- 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


cerely enthusiastic over Mr. Huss’s work, and compelled him to 
add a short piece as an extra. How much better it is thus to bring 
out a meritorious novelty than to harp forever on a few German 
or Russian piano concertos!—Evening Post, December 24, 1900 





The third public rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society was given 
in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. One-half the program was 
devoted to Weber and Beethoven—and was sleep provoking; the 
other landed its hearers into the very stress and turmoils of the lat 
ter nineteenth century; no one thought of repose when Tschaikowsky 
and Henry Holden Huss were being played. 

Henry Holden Huss played his own B major piano Concerto for 
the first time in this city. It was produced under Mr. Paur’s direc 
tion in Boston, just six years ago. It is large in scope, full of har 
monic surprises, ingeniously constructed, and scored effectively. The 
piano part is sometimes too aggressively brilliant, with its flock 
of octaves and chordal passages; and it contains several episodes 
of charm and power The opening is in design very broad and 
sonorous; the finale breathless in its rush. 

Mr. Huss plays the piano in an extremely polished fashion, but 
he has not the muscular frame for such a tornadic whirl as this 
movement. The score has been revised several times, and in the 
Schirmer edition as it now stands printed there was a cut of sixty 
two measures made in the working out section of the finale. There 
is much learning in it all, and more than one mood that is poetic. 
Further, concision might be undertaken without any defacement 
of the Concerto’s logical structure. Perhaps the piano indulges in 
too many monologues; the cadenza, however, in the first allegro is 
necessary for the precise comprehension of the thematic develop- 
ment. Mr. Huss was recalled several times and consented to play a 
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graceful encore piece, probably something of his own.—The Sun, 
December 22, 1900. 





The “Oberon” overture, the “Pastoral Symphony,” a new piano 
concerto by Henry Holden Huss, of this city, and Tschaikowsky's 
stunning fantaisie, “Francesca da Rimini,”’ such was the offering of 
the Philharmonic at their third public rehearsal. * * * Mp 
Huss’s concerto had never been played here. Several years ago it 
was played in Boston, since which time it has been copiously edited, 
and yesterday's performance was the first in its revised form. It is 
a dignified and serious work, with many brilliant passages for the 
solo instrument. We liked particularly the last movement, which is 
in parts very stirring; but it requires a virtuoso to reveal all that is 
in it, and Mr. Huss, while a good pianist, lays no claim, we believe, 
to virtuosity. His work was cordially received and he was compelled 
to play an encore. * * *—Commercial Advertiser, December 


1900. 





The third number of the program was the piano Concerto in B 
major of Henry Holden Huss, concerning which so much has been 
said in this journal. * * * 

Nearly seven years ago, when it had its first performance at Bos 
ton, then, as yesterday, under the direction of Mr. Paur, the Tribung 
discussed it in a dispatch and printed an abbreviation for piano 
solo of its most pleasing portion—the slow movement, a romance 
* * * The tribute of approbation which he won yesterday was a 
most flattering one, and accepting it 
as well as composer, he added a short cantabile.—New York Tribune, 


n the character of performer 


December 22, 1900 

* * * The Philharmonic Society did a graceful act in giving a 
hearing to the piano concerto of Mr. Huss. * * * The work de 
served a hearing at the hands of the representative musical organiza 
tion of the composer's home city. * * * He is one of those whose 
writings are dignified, whose efforts are in the direction of mod 
ernity, without forgetfulness of the true functions of music, and 
who has the technics of the art of composition well in hand. His 
Concerto is a work of no small interest, and the piano part ought 
to be grateful to soloists because of its prominence and its numerous 
unaccompanied passages. 

It might be made very effective in the hands of a virtuoso, but 
this Mr. Huss, a good pianist, who played the solo piano part yes 
terday, certainly is not. It is a musicianly, well made work, with 
pregnant thematic matter and skill in the treatment of it. The com 
poser was heartily applauded yesterday.—_New York Times, Decem 
ber 22, 1900 


A New Temple Choir for Brooklyn. 

N the short space of five weeks, or, to be exact, since 
December 14, E. M. Bowman has gathered, individually 
tested and organized, over fifty good, fresh voices as a choir 
for the Central Baptist Church, Marcy avenue and South 
Fifth street, Brooklyn. Such rapid progress has been made 
in training them and wheeling them into line that on Sun 
day, January 20, they made their first public appearance, 





singing anthems, responses and hymns at both morning and 
evening services in a highly creditable style. The pastor, 
Rev. F. E. Taylor, and his people were greatly pleased at 
this remarkable achievement, and not a few expressed as 
tonishment The new choir expects to grow to 
about seventy-five voices. It is organized on the plan of 
the Baptist Temple Choir, which Mr. Bowman founded 
and still conducts, and will be led on Sundays by a deputy 
organist, Wm. E. Harriett. Singers desiring to join 
should see Mr. Bowman at the church any Thursday even 


ing at 7:30 


AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


Copyrighted by the Discoverer, 
Mary M. Shedd, Chicago, Ill. 


Mary M. Shedd, Teacher of the Science of Singing. 


Through this science every acceptable voice is developed into the 





same tones with which Patti, De Reszké and other great artists were 
born. Every pupil from three to sixty years of age can learn to 
sing with perfect tone, with even quality and great volume 

Miss Shedd will instruct only those who enter her school with 
the purpose of remaining until their singing is above criticism the 
world over. Terms from $1,000 to $5,000, according to possibilities 
of the voice. The latter will be determined beyond all doubt at the 
testing. 

The American method science of changing voices from unnatural 
to natural tone, either in speech or singing, has nothing whatever 
to do with any other method, which, regardless of name, are post 
tively worthless. Among the thousands of vocal teachers and their 
thousands of pupils, we have but ten artists in the world, which is 
positive proof that no one has ever been taught a system. We 0 
casionally hear of some great voice that has been discovered. Why 
discovered instead of being taught, if there is anything of value im 
any method? Those who study the American method soon realize 
that the following terms are useless: “Voice placing,” “position of 
palate,” “radical tones,” “French E,” “tones to the front,” “smi 
“position of lips,” “dark tone,” “white 
tone,” “covered tones,” “over tones,” “psycho-vowel” and the ut 


ing,” “use of mirrors,” 


terly ridiculous idea of acquiring correct tone by “thinking.” This 
American method will develop voices into tones that for purity 


and power have never been surpassed, and seldom heard The natu 
ral force has never been known, even by our great artists There 
are no authorized teachers of the “American method” outside o 


the Chicago studio, as only those under my constant guiding cae 
be recommended. Investigation solicited 

MARY M. SHEDD, 

Steinway Hall, Chicago 

In a letter of recommendation, the late Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon & 

Healy, said: “Mary M. Shedd will be the greatest voice teacher 
the world has ever known by reason of her appreciation of pure tome 
which enables her to detect and remove faults in which she surpasses 
anyone that I have ever known. On account of her wonderful 
knowledge of pure tone I do not hesitate to say that some day 
teachers of the piano, violin and other instruments will seek 4 
recommend from Miss Shedd, as any uncertainty in foundation work 
becomes apparent to her at once. Miss Shedd has often astonished 
me by her just criticism of cornet and flute players, her acute ¢@f 
detecting the incorrect breathing, made obvious by the uncertainty 
of execution and lack of even power.” 
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Obituary. 


Joseffy’s Bereavement. 


EWS reaches here at the moment of going to press 

of the death at Budapest of Mrs. Joseffy, the mother 

of Rafael Joseffy, the pianist. No details are at hand. Mr 

Joseffy will leave for Budapest at once. THe Musica 

CouriIeR and the musical world extend sympathy to Mr. 
Joseffy in his great affliction. 





Paul Jules Barbier. 

Paul Jules Barbier, famous as the librettist of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and Thomas’ “Mignon,” died in Paris last 
Wednesday. Barbier also wrote librettos for Meyerbeer, 
Massenet and other composers. He was a man of all 
around culture and of upright character. 

He was born in Paris in 1825, and was seventy-six years 
old. The remains of the deceased author were buried in 
the family vault at the Passy Cemetery last Saturday. 


Arnold Boeklin. 

Arnold Boeklin, the Swiss painter, died last Friday at 
his Italian home in Fissole. Boeklin was eccentric and as 
revolutionary as Wagner in his methods. His best known 
pictures are on exhibition in the galleries of Berlin, Mu 
nic, Leipsic and Basle, the birthplace of the painter. Boek- 
lin was seventy-four years old. 





Edmund C. Stanton. 


A cablegram received in New York Monday evening re 
ports the death of Edmund C., Stanton, at one time man- 
ager of the German Opera Company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The Stanton regime continued from 1884 to 
1891, and during this time Seidl, Lilli Lehmann and other 
famous Wagnerian interpreters were introduced to this 
public. Mr. Stanton is reported in the dispatch to have 
died at Bournemouth, an English health resort. After 
leaving the Metropolitan Opera House Stanton went into 
the insurance business, in which he was originally engaged 
when he embarked in the operatic venture 


J. C. Knopfelt. 
OMAHA, Neb., January 17, 1901. 

The body of Prof. J. C. Knopfelt, who was a friend of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and for nine years organist of Beech- 
er's church, in Brooklyn, wa’ buried to-day at the expense 
of old friends, who saved it from the Potter’s Field. Rela- 
tives of the dead man were not able to pay the funeral 
expenses, and Knopfelt was penniless at the time of his 
death 

After Knopfelt came to Omaha he was organist of the 
Kountz Memorial Church, but was supplanted by a more 
reliable, if less talented, choirmaster. After that he gave 


music lessons. 





Helen Hay Songs by Berenice Thompson. 
6¢ THREE Songs,” composed to words by Miss Helen 
Hay, daughter of the Secretary of State, were re- 
ceived a few days ago from the engravers, and the follow- 
ing notice in regard to them appeared in the Washington 
Star: 


Three songs, the words of which are “Some Verses,’ by Helen 


Hay, have been set to music by Berenice Thompson. The titles 
are “Tones Passing,” “(The Everlasting Snows” and “Sleep, My 
Heart.” The music perfectly fits the words in each instance, and 
the work is a high tribute to Mrs. Thompson's melodic facility and 
knowledge of construction. 


BROOKE 





SEASON OF 1900—the greatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks'tour of the East and Canada. 
Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 
SEASON'S traveled, 8.260. Thousands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engegement demanded every where! 

N OF 1901.—Time #lmost sold solid ! Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 
ial engagement—four weeks—Palace of Music. Pan-American Exposit on, Buffalo! Seventy- 
two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati's famous pleasure resort, and May Festivals throughout the South ! 


Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts played, 111. 


—October, November, December. S 


“The Popular Music Hing.” 


AND HIS 


FAMOUS 


CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 


"A Onl 
D’Arena Only. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly permit the following notice to enter your col 
umns: 

For some time I have heard that there are certain persons in tne 
United States representing themselves to be graduates of the 
Florenza d’Arona special teachers’ course and representative teach 
ers of the d’Arona method of vocal training. These people, notably 
a Madame da Rona, of Cincinnati, have never been d’Arona pupils, 
and the latter by assuming a name so closely resembling my own 
appears to claim to be myself in person 

I am taking serious steps against a singing teacher here in Paris 
who advertises herself Madame de Runa, and I warn the American 
public against all who claim to teach the Florenza d’Arona method 
who cannot show the Florenza d’Arona diploma, which alone guar 
antees them to be graduates of “The d’Arona Special Teachers’ 
Course” and authorizes them to teach my method 

FLorenza bv’ Arona, 
20 rue Clément Marot, Paris, France 
HE advertisement in the Paris paper before us reads 
as follows: 
“Chant, opéra, op. comique. Progrés 
rapides. Prix modérés. Mme. pe Runa.” 

Che name of Mme. Florenza d’Arona is thoroughly well 
known on two continents, and it is the fault of those who, 
through ignorance, are unable to distinguish this name 
from any other that appears or sounds like it if they hap- 
pen to be imposed upon. Madame d’Arona’s warning 
should be heeded, now that the matter is public and the 
subject understood. 





Mme. Von Klenner’s Vocal Lessons. 


REPRESENTATIVE of Tue Musicar 

Courter attended recently a lesson in 
CO. singing given by Mme. Evans Von Klen- 
bs ner at her residence, 40 Stuyvesant street, 


New York. The pupil taught on this occasion was Miss 
Bessie Amelia Knapp, soprano soloist in one of the lead- 
ing churches of Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Songs which the 
young musician sang included compositions by Schumann, 
Chaminade, Wagner and Grieg, the essentially artistic 
manner in which they were given reflecting great credit 
upon both soloist and teacher. The former executed also 
many scale and arpeggio exercises, displaying evenness of 
tone and admirable flexibility. Her trills likewise proved 
to be very satisfactory. 

The instruction imparted by Madame Von Klenner il- 
lustrates that she“is strenuously opposed to superficiality 
Her course is thorough and systematic. All students 
must imbibe famous Garcia principles regarding correct 
voice placement and breath control. To the much neg- 
lected art of interpretation she devotes careful and con- 
stant attention, frequent intercourse with eminent musi- 
cians, such as Desirée Artot de Padilla, of Paris, the asso- 
ciate of Rubinstein and Grieg, having enabled her to be- 
come peculiarly familiar with the motives and character- 
istics of the most famous composers 

Her thorough understanding of music, strong and 
womanly personality and rare ability to impart that 
knowledge which she possesses, combine to make these 
hours of instruction periods of inspiration. While study- 
ing with her Miss Knapp has accumulated the ensuing ex- 
tensive repertory: Soprano parts in “The Messiah,” “Eli- 
jah,” “Creation,” Costa’s “Eli,” Gaul’s “Holy City” and 
“Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn; “Oui, pour ce soir,” 
Thomas; “As Roams the Bee,” Massee; “Convien Partir,” 
Donizetti; ““La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg; “Mia 
Piccirella,” C. Gomes; “Wie Nahte Mir,” Weber; “Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” David; “I Am Esmeralda,” Thomas; 
“Non Destarmi,” Gounod;.“Les Sermonts ont des Ailles,” 
Thomas; “More Regal in His Low Estate,” Gounod; 
“Elsa's Traum,” Wagner; “Die Lorelie,” Liszt; “O Luce 
di quest amina,” Donizetti; “Ei riene 4 me,” F. Halévy; 














All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite in declering this ‘‘ The Greatest Band of them alll"’ | 
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“O don Fatale,” Verdi; “Gaultier Maldé,” Verdi; “Pas- 
torale,” C, Mawson-Marks; “Happy Days,” A. Strelezki; 
‘Your Voice,” Denza; “Alleluia,” Homer A. Norris; “In 
Gay Sevilla,” J. Dessauer; “My Love is Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” B. O. Klein; “Ich liebe dich,” A. Forster; “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; “Villanelle,” “Oft Have I,” 
Dell Acqua; “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” B. O. Klein; 
“Solvejg’s Lied,” “Zwei braune Augen,” Ed. Grieg; “Re 
tournelle,”” Chaminade; “Les Filles de Cadix,” F. P. Tosti; 
“Obstination,” “A Resolve,” H. de Fontenailles; 
Hope,” “With a Violet,” Grieg; “Ein Schwann,” Ed 
Grieg; “Love’s Rapture,” A. W. Korthener; “Sweet and 
Low,” Homer A. Norris; “He Was a Prince,” F Lynes; 
“Nocturne,” G, Chadwick; “Come Unto Me,” W. Coenen; 
“Sunrise,” J. B. Wekerlin; “Immortality,” F. N. Sheo 
perd; “My Marguerite” (old French song); “Indian Love 
Song.” De Koven; “Fear Not Ye, O Israel,” Buck; “In 
Autumn” and “Spring Song,” Weil; “Summer,” Chami 
nade; “I Love Thee, I Adore Thee,” V. Herbert; 
“Dreams,” Chaminade; “If Thou Dost Say,” Chaminade; 
“The Lord is My Light,” Marsh 


Song of 


Marie A. Schwill Recital. 
A DELIGHTFUL musicale was given at the American 
Institute of Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, by 

Miss Marie A. Schwill 

Following is the program 
Willst du Dein Herz mir Schenken Bach 
Sonntag Brahms 
Liebestreu Brahms 
Mother, © Sing Me to Rest Franz 
Im Herbst Franz 
So Sweet Is She Old English 
Pretty Polly Oliver 

(Arranged by Lucy Barnes.) 
Viens Aurore 
(Arranged by A. L.) 

Le Moulin, Chanson Parisienne 
Reynaldo Hahn 


j 


D'une Prison 
Biondina, No. 6 Goun 
Rose Songs, Philip zu Eulenburg 

Monthly Rose 

Wild Rose 

Climbing Rose 

Water Rose (Lily) 

White and Red Rose 
Standchen R. Strauss 
Some Said They Did but Play at War Aus der Ohe 
Slumber Boat Jessie Gaynor 
Mignon : DP’ Hardelot 
E. Presson Miller at the piano 

Miss Schwill, who has command of a lovely mezzo 
soprano voice, won the favor of the large audience imme 
diately by her charming personality; her art is broad—ap 
preciation of all points of exquisite detail. Her musical 
declamation is fine; it is a delight to hear the French, Ger 
man and English languages uttered with such purity and 
finish The enthusiasm of her audience grew with each 
number, and Miss Schwill is certainly to be congratulated 
on her success 


Godowsky Homeward Bound. 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the pianist, left Berlin after 
his great triumph there on the 17th for London 
Two days later he sailed for New York 


live Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c. 


Address all communications to 
FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetis and 
Huntington Avenues, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address : 
560 Park Avenue, New York. 









Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratoric and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Pac V 





Freidheim’s American Tournee, 


For engagements and particulars addres HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 


1900-—1901. 
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The Clavier Piano School. 


AINY weather did not prevent an enthusiastic audience 

from listening to the following varied and interest- 

ing program at the Clavier Company Piano School last 
Tharsday evening: 


eee ey ty Schumann 


\ufschwung 


NE - I, oe ovis cen sececevescesnss oy .. Moszkowski 


Miss Bertha Hoberg. 


Miss Dodd opened the program with the Grieg Holberg 
Suite, splendidly given, despite her frost bitten fingers; in 


is full of strength and originality; with her temperament 
she ought to develop into a good pianist. Miss Hoberg 
closed the program with a splendid exhibition of bravura 
playing in the “Caprice Espagnole,” by Moszkowski, dis- 
playing also a good rhythmic sense 


Metropolitan Concert Company. 





Holberg Suite ; . ‘ Grieg ; = 
Mine Florence Dodd. the Rigaudon the octave passages were brilliantly executed. 
EEE eT fe ee Fe ..Iijinsky Miss Willett’s beautiful touch charmed all in the Berceuse 
Burlesque vee ‘Scholtz by Iljinsky, while in her second number she displayed 
Miss Winnifred Willett much variety of tone color. 
Arabesque hows ceigeeweed Cadare Schumann artistic in her playing. 
Miss Bertha Kilian. 
Remain: Miele 3 ok icios cdotdbanded Mescepeerciseces cconevresite Schubert 


Norwegian Bridal Procession...............++0++00+ 
Perle V. Jervis. 
Remarks— Subject, 
Clavier Method Briefly Stated.” 
A. K. Virgil. 
Technical Illustrations and Etudes 
Etudes Nos, 1 and a, op. 120... 
Sidney Steinheimer. 
Gavotte 
Fantaisie, ( minor : 
Miss Harriette Brower 
Prelude, 1) flat 
Berceuse — 
John Rebarer 
Warum 


THE ‘GUILDHALL SCHOOL, OF WUsiC 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All — oe of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
pede = ol Accompanying, Sight Singin 
ight Readin, Insirumenta Chora ral, Orch aging. 
peratic an Music Seco! 


studies at greatly ia hing “*Gcholarshipe, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 tis. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 


“The Origin, History and Philosophy of the 


.. Duvernoy 


..Gluck- Brahms 


Miss Kilian is becoming more 


Grieg first number; the second is always pleasing. 
lecture was awaited with much interest, as he spoke upon 
“The Origin and History of the Clavier Method.” 
general idea that the method is the outgrowth of the 
Clavier, but it is the reverse. 
Clavier, not the Clavier the method. ; 
Illustrations of the first study work, in which the prin- 
ciples of the method are first applied, were given by Mr. 


An audience of some 800 persons attended the concert 
given Thursday evening last (the 17th) at the New York 


Presbyterian Church, by the Metropolitan Concert Com- 


Mr. Virgil's 
It is a 


The method demanded the 


John Rebarer 
He displayed 
Miss Foster's s playing 





Mozart Steinheimer. Miss Brower gave the Gluck Gavot, arranged 
dian by Brahms, a graceful reading. The Mozart Fantaisie is 
Chopin Tather uninteresting for a concert number. 
certainly possesses the Chopin temperament. 
....Schumann a pure singing tone in the Prelude. 


yor 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
soliége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Cc and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 





Staff of tgo Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of t » 

By order of the Committee. 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 
d for recitals and concerts. 
pease at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils speciaily prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 
bye vee 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., ‘London. 


3,500 stud 
Prospectus and 














MME. MORIANI, 


Priyate Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriant, m consequence of the great 

of received, has now estab 
lished herself permanently in London 

Lessons and Consultations (private “and classes). 
For terms and particulars write 

MA DAME. MORIAN 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 








go rue St. Petersbourg. 
Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST, 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theesy. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Epcaich, 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 


22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Kooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Maz. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHA 
SPECIALTY OF Py PURE FRENCH ScHooL 
and F CH DICTION, 
43 rue 4% Berlin, Saas 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Met Method for Foreigners. 


MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 














American reference. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





37 rue Jou P 
Chaussée d’Antin, y Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. ‘Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
S Ity of German Songs and Oratorio. 





Scientific Voice Training | for Singers, Speakers 
merers. 
18 Eant’s Court Square, ‘Lowpon, Ss. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and evan apaty Examiner, M. Ra te 
For prospectus a o the Secret 
a Clifton Maida Hill, ye w. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Repveseintians of the Yersin Method 
French Diction 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 











MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
4 Bond Street, London. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. 





(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Taochetisky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, : 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 

Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 











The London Concert Direction. 


(ETHEL L. ROBINSON.) 
122 Beaufort St., CHELSBA, S. W 








THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


rue Clement Marot 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four 


Mise-en-Scéne, 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





NEW YORK 81UDIO: 40 West 365th Street. 


4 tue de la Renaissance |'Alma, Paris. 


| Muze. GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Ss 1 Fa : 


PY 








A NEW WORK. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


By D. KIMON, 
(Private Lessons.) to rue Cambon, Paris 


BALDELLI, 
Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Roysl, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER- MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ ee yt 
(l’Etoile.) 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, — 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, be has the ability to form great artisis.— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Reception hours, Mondays and Toarodaye, 2to3 

Studio: 862 Carnegie Halli. 

















CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 
Studio: 52 to “yo +f Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Wwe. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 


209 West 80th 8t., New York. 
f| PHone : 587 RIveRsipe. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
ND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN. Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 
aon Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
i 


New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 














desirable 
Drawer A, » Milledgeville, Ga. 


STRING QUARTET. 
Formerly members of the late 
Kaltenborn Quartet. 
CARL HUGO ENGEL, Violin Soloist. 
HERMANN BE YER-HANE, ’Cello Soloist. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address Manager, 
Mrs. LOUISE B. KALTENBORN, 
TELEPHONE: 248 RIVERSIDE 


| SHANNAH CUMMING 








145 East 23d Street, New York. | 


ALBERT QUESNEL, can 


Tenor. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musica 
173 West 140th street, oa "York. | 





A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal of Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of * Analytical Har rony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” Com plete Music Analysis,” *‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint, * “Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” t 

119 West 43d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. CHARLES S$. HARDY, — 


Pianist and Teacher, Children’s work a specialty 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 














Telephone: 2283 Madison Square. 


ir. Jervis produced some pretty touch effects in his pany, of New York, notwithstanding the inclement weather, 


OR SALE—Conservatory of Music; established 1885; 


location; high reputation Address “F.,” 





78 West 85th St., NEW 7 vo — a 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


| 1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-L ecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 
PERCY T. HEMUS, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 


128 West 64th Street, New York. 
CARL HERRMANN 


Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor. 
Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA- 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, ‘Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 

Philadelphia, "Pa. 





| FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 

'Sradiot 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
Wrightman Buildin = 
oO Chesteut. Sect, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA- 
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HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION | pe CLARA PFEIFER, 











with diploma, and gen araity cultured, 
(Agency Founded 1879.) havi g tl reputation for Pensiou, is 
now at Werde ‘ t s woe 
an elegant ) 
ERMANN WOLFF. ®::'s | 
. come t Dre rinan 
may be le \ nl < f the ng lies 
ermany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 Semilies are welcomed meferences Cxenangee 
e Address: Musikwolff, Berlin type 
First sons family Penal Highly recom ment 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- — and comfortable me. Chaperonage 
~spa cultivate 4 FE glish badly with lo ve 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subs rip + ‘ od ind a t : ugi kr dge « re A 
ticn Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein | 4tess Miss G. FORD, Werd 9, 
Hall, Berlin - : 
Sole representative of most of the lead VARETTE rE PANOFI 
ing artists, viz : Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- Berlin, Ct t rg, Germany 
hagen, Mme  Carrefio Mile Kleeberg Bismarck Strasse, 72. 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager , ES H . 
of the American tou:s of Josef Hofmann 1 = 17 Di I Orga 
Eugen ¢ l’Albert ind Pablo de ~sarasate COMI SI h SIN¢ Nf‘ Pl \NO ET¢ 
Sng oes © yg , 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. ooies Tentie : lad . 
Appiy for Catalogue. Stud Marburger Str Gr 





COLOGNE-ON. _ Pri ~~. —$ 


rane wsisie™™™ The Conservatory of Music, “Beet ..s0e 





n < ‘ ; 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Musie, 


FOUNDED isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


COMBERVATORY Development in all branches of music OPERATIC ane DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
tnot ete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
Pune SE MINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SC HOOL ELEMENTARY 

Principal Seachers: ARMONT. ANI MPOSITION—Max Loe 

e » COMPOS 0 ax wengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof . 
| PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton ee Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed. 
on Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sorm Prof. E. Taubert, Guenther 
or tg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING. = S. Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
OPERAT! Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Yue slaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
to C AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri. IOLIN— Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Kiefer. = Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Will Wicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELL(—Heinrich 
PARE, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. RG —Otto air PRoral Masic Director, ete 
— =i au + y ($30) up to 00. marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospec a up . ’ pita- 
Gee beaks Gees ti eA Site the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consolta 








ne 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE 
Authors of the pi 


PHONO.RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
Winter address Piano Instruction 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 
Summer address 


Villa Violette 22 Rue Ravnouard,. PARIS. 


Ernst _H. ATLANTA, 
Bauer, ‘ 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


a Harmony. MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
of the Royal High School in Berlin (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) ‘ 








130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


A. B. 


the student the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Re FERENCE The Editor in-Chief of Tue Musicat Corres 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Sole Age nt for BESSON & co., Ltd, Lead: a, Cotebrates Evetstyoe Band Instruments 

Special Agent, Correspond ar Re} at UPPET, Paris (Evette & Schetter), Werld Re- 
nowned Reed jastrements 

E RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Piutes and Piccolos 

THEOD. H, HEBERLUIN, Jr., Modern Stras varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conse: vatory Reeds. Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings 

Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 











C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best rume ye market, at the lowest price 
C PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins ass Sones are known for their excellent qualities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assort the best known uker 
MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin 
MATE AL ~~ A. oo and hundreds of other ecialti« 
Cort pera pent wd tisfactory 
complete f ported Sheet Mu and Books 
Wall know! ers represented 

MUSIC F PUBLISHER and NORTE 

3."" A monthly p shed in the interest of the sical profes- 


sion _ @- ption — es rannut 10 cents each copy 


=a Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT Students from the ty and vicinity, as well es 














those fron abroad an enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet spe Sew FAR » Sumuee Teemu 
Organ, Violin, Violoncel! Flute, Cornet and othe Young es from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory f Musi En Conse ! ling. where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physica! Culture their st nder the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 


Wise CLARA RAUR 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohio 





Italy. 
| CHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artista, 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, and poss essing the most flattering autographs from 
Verd Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted | Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
5 Via Rondinetii P P., the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of » nging, study of 
” : repertory and stage practice French, German and 
PLORENCE, ITALY. Italian Repertory erms moderate 
34 VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge 
Operatic engager ' “ by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, 
| < ‘ which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
( nde t I 
and for Paris, London and New Yort MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
‘IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journa! most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 


ertory and Stage Practice Many year f eri 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Neva le, ( cal é, < Ae 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italias 


family; opportunity for constant practice in 
language; five to six francs per day, all inctuges 
(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 
Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 


ee | ANOS 


Sexzisnway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Gua ran ty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


MW VOR Amanomrcncwane “Us EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON, 


























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 


St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
W AREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-296 Wabash Aycnac. 


“fC TMBALL= 











CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 


ANABE := 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and ; 
PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and . 








are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity am@y 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Popular and Artists. ‘ 

“tf Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: ; 
SOHMER BUILDING. Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 2:'4-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 














